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CHAPTER I 

ON a certfUD day in early August in the year 1714 
two young men were sitting beneath an apple tree 
in the long orchard of Squire Wenhaston's old bouse of 
The Grange at Peasenhall. A little heap of early plums 
lay between them on the grass. Through the leaves of 
the uneven hedge of hazel and hawthorn which bounded 
the orchard they could catch a glimpse of the high-road 
to Framlingham winding past from Peasenhall village, 
and as they talked and ate, the more alert of the two, 
Master Denzil Wenhaston, looked up from time to time 
as though expecting someone to appear. 

"We shall get a name for resembling the man and 
woman that tell the hour in a Dutch clock," he said 
between two plums. " I walk out, and a mysterious 
stranger arrives, bent on seeing me. You receive him 
politely, and inform him that 1 shall be at home by the 
hour of two. Forthwith out walk you, and I return to 
find a remarkable personage clamouring to see you, 
having come on from Ravensdrift in hot haste for that 
purpose. I receive him politely, and with wonderful 
uoaoimity of thought fix the hour of two for your meet- 
ing. And now ten to one we shall each set ^e 
wrong man when they do appear, and end b' 
coming possessed of some weighty secret of tl 
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His companion slowly chose out a plum before answer- 
ing. He was Denzil Wenhaslon's only intimate friend, 
Master Amias Adare, the younger son of Sir Heme 
Adare of Ravensdrift. He was not happy in bis own 
home, where his father and elder brother led a roystering', 
hard-drinking life, and loved to get away into peace and 
quiet at The Grange. 

" There is no danger of my getting hold of your secrets, 
my dear Denzil," he said. " I shall know the man I saw 
too well. He is too handsome, too striking, too much a 
man of fashion to be mistaken for any other." 

"Striking is the very word 1 should use for your un- 
known friend," said Denzil. "A very ready striker, I 
should say. He looked quiet enough, but there was a 
spice of Satan in his eye. Figure to yourself a personage 
not much over the middle height, with a tanned complexion 
and something of an outlandish air, bold features with a 
look of the eagle about them, and hair of a reddish hue — 
his own, [ will warrant." 

" Vou have grown observant since you fell in love," 
said Adare thoughtfully. "A year ago you had noticed 
none of these traits," 

"A year ago I should not have been talking with 
at my ease," said Denzil, " But I am as observaat 
most men." 

"That is not much to say. Can you tell me how many 
legs an earwig has?" asked Amias, holding up his band 
with one of those interesting creatures on it. 

"No," said Denzil, with a glance of disgust at the 
insect. "Can you tell me if the man I am expecting 
comes from town ? " 

" How should I know ? " 

" Nay, tell me his allire point by point." 

" How should 1 know? I am not a tailor.' 

" Nor even a man of observation," said Denzil, smiling 
gently, Denzil's eyes were blue and steady, and his smile 
rarely reached them. He was twenty-four, a young man 
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of good breeding, with a bright aad pleasing address, not 
ill-lookini^ by any means, but a trifle sharp-cut in the 
face. After his education was completed, he had wished 
to travel, but his father was opposed to the idea, and 
he reugned it therefore, and remained at home at The 
Grange, doing little good and no great harm, drinking 
a little and gaming a little, but so much less than most 
young men that he might be said to lead a decent, sober, 
honourable life. When ladies praised him for this, he 
smiled and said he had had few temptations — words in 
which some knowledge of his own character was lodged. 
In ail the county there was no one so much coveted as 
a husband ; but his smiles, [deasant, mechanical motions 
of the lips, were given impartially to all ladies ; and 
though he had for the last few months been fettered hand 
and foot by a most unfortunate love-affair, there were but 
a few who suspected that some game was afoot, and the 
lady's name was known to no one. Adare guessed enough 
to make him uneasy. Like many amiable young men he 
was somewhat of a prig, and knowing that his friend 
was less strait-laced than himself he did not fail to improve 
the occasion whenever an opportunity for warning Denzil 
presented itself. 

" I wish you would be more open, for once in a way," 
be said, lying down that he might watch the earwig more 
easily. 

"How?" 

*' Who is this woman you are pursuing? " 

Denzil lifted his eyes to the deep blue of the afternoon 
sky. " No woman," he said. 

" Whom are you in love with — frankly ? " asked Adare, 
with gentle impatience. 

*' Dear and revered preceptor, leave me to go my way, 
wherever it lead me." 

*' You will not trust me?" 

" Oh, with my own secrets any day, but this secret, as 
you may guess, is shared by someone else. Look, who 
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are these? — our mysterious visitors both together, and 

talking like old acquaintances ! " 

They stood up. Two men were slowly pacing on tht 
other side of the hawthorn hedge towards the door of The 
Grange. Deuzil went across the grass to a little rustic 
gate in the hedge, and stepped through it full upon the 
strangers, who paused on observing him. 

" Good afternoon, gentlemen," said he, uncovering and 
smiling pleasantly. Then addressing himself to the shorter 
of the two strangers, " Vou wished to speak with Mr. 
Amias Adare. This is he." 

" I am at your service, sir," said Amias, bowing, 

"And I at yours, sir," said Denzil, turning to the other, 
" if, as I guess, it was you who did me the honour to call 
upon me this morning." 

The two strangers looked at each other with a smile. 

" Faith ! we are like the last act of a comedy, where 
the couples pair off," said the shorter of the two. " Mr. 
Wenhaston, I must again ask pardon for making use of 
your father's house when my business is with Mr. Adare, 
My name is St. Edmond ; some people call me Amason, 
and 1 have come into Suffolk to look for an old acquaint- 
ance of my father, who was well known in these parts 
thirty or forty years ago." 

Denzil bowed again. The name of a certain Arnason 
de St. Edmond, whose affairs had made some stir in the 
politics of the last generation, was not unfamiliar to him. 
"You are, then," he said, holding the gate open, and 
motioning to his visitors to pass through, "the son of 
the person of whom our old fishermen tell such wonderful 
tales. Will you walk up to the house? — and you too, 
sir?" 

St. Edmond glanced into the orchard. "Vou have a 
very pretty, shady place here, Mr. Wenhaston. I will 
keep your friend out-of-doors, with his good permission 
and yours, and leave you at liberty for your own business. " 

He turned away among the apple trees without further 
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ceremonjr, and Amias followed him to the place where he 
had been sitting a moment «nce. The heap of plums lay 
there, and the stranger unhesitatingly stooped and chose 
one out. 

" Pardon me ! " he said. " I can never resist the tempta- 
tion to steal fruit. Shall we sit down ? " 

They sat down, and Amias regarded his visitor curiously. 
The sunburnt face before him had a bright careless charm, 
an easy smile which made the country gentleman feel 
unusually rustic, and at a loss. 

" The reason why I came to you, Mr. Adare, is this. 
You don't know me ? No, but my mother was ward to 
your great-imcle, Sir Clipsby Adare, and spent some time 
at your house, Ravensdrift, met my father there, and 
married him." 

*' I have heard the story, sir. Your mother's name was 
Herbert." 

Mr. Sl Edmond nodded. "She is dead, and my father." 

He paused, and Amias expressed polite concern. 

"Oh, it was in my infancy, and I have never missed 
them. But I always remembered my mother's connection 
with the Adares, and when two years ago in Paris I 
met your father's cousin, Colonel Adare, I took pains to 
become acquainted with him. I promised then to pay him 
a visit at his home in Suffolk, and here I am to fulfil the 
promise." 

"Colonel Adare is abroad," s^d Amias. 

" So I found at his house, where I saw an old lady, his 
mother-in-law, or housekeeper, who knew only that it 
was some weeks since she heard from him. So 1 went 
on to your father's place, and asked if Sir Heme could 
tell anything of his cousin's dcnngs. Your father didn't 
seem to like my name greatly." 

" No, sir," said Amias stiffly. " The so-called Skipper 
Arnason, or I suppose 1 must say Count St. Edmond, 
did my father an injury." 

" Put a weapon through him, you mean ? s~ < eeemed 
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to gather. Well, next comes in your brother, a very 
pretty young mao, I don't doubt, a little earlier in the 
day, but Ihts was after dinner. I did not retaliate," satd 
St. Edmond, taking another plum, " "tis not my fashion. 
If Sir Heme Adare chooses to hate his own cousin and 
revile my father, 'tis none of my business. In the end 
I took my leave, and as I shook the dust off my feet your 
old butler, who had doubtless heard the whole dispute, 
whispers to me that [ should find you here, and that you 
were more likely to know of the Colonel's movements 
than the rest of your family. So here I came, and found 
not you, but your very notable friend, Mr. Wenhaston." 
He paused, and Amias answered coldly — 
" I am afraid, sir, I cannot help you. My cousio the 
Colonel went abroad with his family in the spring, and 
though I have heard from him — for Colonel Adare, in spite 
of the difference between our families " Amias hesi- 
tated, "the difference in religion, my cousin being a 
Romanist — in spite of this, I say, he hath always been 
a kind friend to me, present or absent, and I have had 
news regularly from one or other of his household, but 
the last letter contained but this intelligence, that he wa» 
shortly to leave Paris, and 1 had best not write till t* 
heard again from him," 

" Is there no one hereabouts who will know more? " 
"No one. My cousin has few friends, and lives retired." 
"Then I have but to thank you. bid farewell to my 
courteous acquaintance of this morning, Mr. Wenhaston, 
and go on my way," 

You will come in and drink a glass of wine with me," 
Amias said. "The squire would never forgive me if k 
guest of his guest left the house without one call on his 
hospitality." 

So much he was bound to say, but he was sorry that 
s offer was accepted. Some odd instinct made him 
regard St. Edmond as an enemy. 

Denzil meanwhile had conducted to unknown 
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to the little old-fashioned parlour which looked towards 
the orchard, a low room with a sanded floor and tiny 
casements diamonded with glass of a pale green colour. 
" I am quite at your disposal," he said. " How can I 
serve you, sir?" 

His foce was to the light, and for all answer the 
stranger put a hand on bis shoulder, and intently sur- 
veyed him. Denzii, with an unconcerned air, made his 
eyes into two pieces of blue glass, through which no 
expression showed. In the game of staring and being 
stared at he could hold his own with any man, and the 
stranger was the first to grow tired, 

" I am looking for a likeness," he said, smiling. "Am 
I unwelcome? I fear I shall he." 

" If you would do me the honour " 

"To give you my name? It is Philip Wenfaaston." 

" My Lord Wenhaston 1 " 

"Your poor cousin and servant. Will you help me, 
cousin Denzii, to make my peace mth your father?" 

He stepped back a pace. Denzii extended his hand. 

" I am glad to welcome you, my lord. It is generous of 
you to take the first step in the matter. And on my soul, 
I don't know of any cause of quarrel between us." 

Lord Wenhaston shook the proffered hand with every 
appearance of pleasure. "Certainly," he said, "neither 
I nor my father ever did you any wrong." 

Denzii laughed. "The wrong your father did was to 
be too right," said he. " We cannot quarrel now for 
what happened in Oliver's day. Sit, my lord. I will see 
if my father be in the house." 

He left the room, and paused without to think 
a moment. The first Lord Wenhaston, the grandfather 
of himself and bis cousin, had been an adventurer 
who had made an immense fortune In the West Indies 
in a fashion better not explained, and had then re- 
turned home to become devotedly loyal and useful to 
the King's party, and to take his seat in the Up" — 
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House as Viscount Wenhaston. The new peer foogh: 
through the wars of the Great Rebellion, and on the death 
of the King retired in disgust to the farm which alone of 
his great wealth he had inherited from his father, ind to 
the company of his wife and their two sons. At hjme ai 
in politics disappointment awaited him. Geoffrey, the 
elder boy, had grown in sympathy with his father's 
enemies; John, the younger, had no tastes save fot 
farming and a country life. When, in the latter years 
the Commonwealth, Geoffrey openly declared hiresclf 
Oliverian, his father's heart closed against him, he turn 
him from his house, and bequeathed all of which he shoO 
die possessed to John, who at least had the merit 
ing with him in politics. 

Lord Wenhaston had died shortly after, and his 
son, on whom nothing but the title had devolved, 
refused to notice the somewhat hesitating overtures wU 
John had made to him. Both brothers had married «i 
both had been left widowers ; but the common afflict! 
had not drawn them together. 

John — Squire Wenhaston, as he was called — had 6 
children, Denzil and a daughter named Phillida. 1 
gave the boy a University education, and spoiled the gi 
who was younger than her brother by eleven yeai 
Though he lived quietly and could boast no grandfatt 
worth mentioning, the county families of the neighbot 
hood regarded him as one of themselves, and took th 
tone from his son Dentil. 

The Puritan Lord Wenhaslon, growing old and soi 
had the unhappiness of seeing in his only son, Philip, t 
traits he had thought most reprehensible in his fathi 
He died in 1708, and vague rumours of his son's wildnc 
and extravagance wandered down to John Wenhaston 
his Suffolk farmhouse. 

Such was the position of affairs, and Denzil, despite h 
hurry, paused for a moment and shrugged his shouldei 
Certainly the man who had just come to their house bi 
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done them no wrong, but if he had inherited his father's 
views on political matters, Denzil feared that Squire 
Wenhaston, a Tory and Legitimist, might not extend a 
very hearty welcome to him. He was relieved to find that 
the squire was out-of-doors in the cornfields, and calling 
for wine he weot back to the parlour, wondering how he 
should keep the peace. He met Amias and St. Edmond 
entering the door, and by happy intuition invited the latter 
to dinner. Thenceforward he had no need to fear lest 
strained subjects should arise between himself and his 
cousin. St. Edmond took the conversation on his own 
shoulders, rattled along at a great pace, and jumbled up 
all subjects under the sun. As he ran on, two or three 
facts of his own history came out. One, that he had 
served under Marlborough ; another, which though it was 
true enough, Denzil could not well reconcile with the 
first, that he had been offered a high commission in the 
French army by no less a person than Louis XIV. 

" Faith, it tempted me," he said ; "for here in England 
i am not like to rise for various reasons, and the French 
are a very pretty nation of soldiers, I assure you, though 
we have seen their backs so often of late, — besides, my 
father had an old connection with France. So I was hard 
put to it. However, 1 made shift to thank the great king 
civilly, and to answer that, had not our countries been at 
war, I had gladly entered his service — " but we are fight- 
ing, Sire," I said, "and God confound the Englishman who 
enters a foreign service when England is in need of men!" 

" And very prettily said, whoever says it ! " cried Squire 
Wenhaston, appearing in the doorway, hat in hand. 
"The words of a true-born Englishman, on my soul. 
Sir, I hope to become acquainted with you. Your hand, 
sir, and your name ! " 

St. Edmond promptly gave both. 

"Mr, St. Edmond is the son of that Captain Arnason 
of whom I have heard so many stories, sir," said Denzil. 
" But this gentleman " 
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"Captain Arnason, eh ? " asked the squire, intemiptii 
him. "Ay, now I seethe likeoess. We heard i 
tales about Captain Arnason at the time of his death, but 
here in SufTolk we thought him a good fellow enough, 
My own age he was to a year. I am very glad to kno« 
you, sir." 

" Here, also, my dear father, is someone 1 am glad ti 
know," put in Denzil, quietly and with persistence, "My 
Lord Wenhaston, my cousin, who hath done us the k 
ness to seek us out." 

The squire drew himself up. 

" 1 am proud to welcome my nephew to the home | 
his ancestors," he said, "if, as 1 trust, he hath t 
true subject of his rightful Sovereign." 

St. Edmond ran in. " Never any man yet, save a p 
of trimmers not worth mentioning, was anything' but a 
true subject of his rightful Sovereign," said he, "The 
difficulty is to decide who the rightful Sovereign may be. 
Mine is at St. Germains." 

"You are frank, sir," said Denzil, laughing. " For my 
part I am very well content so long as I have a Stuart 
over me," 

"That is a question on which gentlemen may differ, 
and remain friends," said the squire. " But no gentleman 
worthy of the name " 

" Could embrace the side of rebels," he was about to at 
but St. Edmond interposed a second time 
man worthy of the name could have resented the rule o 
lady. Egad ! my Lord Wenhaston is with me there." 

" 1 believe I am with you throughout, Mr. St. Edmon^j 
said Lord Wenhaston. 

"Come, come, nephew, we shall be friends yet," a 
Squire Wenhaston, with a nod. " You will take up y 
abode with us for a while, eh? It is a poor old house, 1 
it sufliced your grandfather." 

Lord Wenhaston flushed slightly. His newly fom 
UBcle was a trifle too fond of [emtadiag him that ^ 
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^■■ame of hU ancestors was not his. " I left my man and 
B niy valise at the inn at Peasenhall where I slept last night," 
he answered indirectly. 

" Denzil will see about that. And you, Mr. Arnason? " 

" 1 ride off to-night, sir. 'Tis moonlight, and these 
August days 1 travel always by night. I have little time 
on my hands, and much to do." 

" As you will," said the squire. " I force no man. By 
night, eh ? You are not afraid of these foot-pads, then ? " 

" These what ? " said St. Edmond. 

" Foot-pads, highwaymen, gentlemen of the road, 
minions of the moon," said the squire, who had read his 
Shakespeare. 

St. Edmond half shut his frank grey eyes, then opened 
them wide. "Oh no!" said he briskly. "They are 
afraid of me, 1 fancy." 

Denzil quitted the room, hurried on dinner, and sent 
someone down to the " Rose and Crown " at .'easenhall to 
bring back Lord Wenhastoo's man and mailj. He could 
leave his father and his guest together without fear of 
friction in the company of a man like St. Edmond, who 
had perceived at once that there was a tension in their 
affairs, and had set to work to belter matters. Denzil 
would have resented this quickness of perception in a 
general way ; to-day he was grateful. Slow to take 
fancies, he was quick to trust or to distrust; he read 
character, and put faith In his own reading. He went 
therefore with an easy heart, and having spoken with the 
housekeeper and made what hospitable preparations 
occurred to him, he slipped upstairs and knocked at the 
door of a room which was situated over the parlour. 

A high girlish voice bade him enter, and he went into 
a room which was to his accustomed eyes natural and 
proper, but to a stranger would have seemed incongruous 
indeed in a Suflfolk farmhouse. The walls were painted 
in the newest fashion — the fashion, that is, of Lou\s 'X.W .» 
imlh daasical subjects la very delicate coVouts. t\ie 
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furniture was an odd jumble of what we call Que«n Anne 
style and no style at all, bundles of cushions, and old 
fanciful chairs. Toys of all kinds lay about, and to the 
midst of all, on a great pile of pillows, lay a little girl of 
about twelve or thirteen years old, with her lap dog. She 
sat up with an exclamation of delight as Denzil dropped 
down and lay on the cushions beside her, then fairly fell 
on him, teased, kissed, pulled him about and worried him 
as if she had been her own dog, all without speaking a 
word. She was small for her age, and rather prettj', as 
children are when they are not absolutely ugly, and sbt 
was dressed in a light fantastic fashion, better befitting an 
Eastern Sultana than the daughter of an English gentle- 

"What is all this talking, Denzil?" she asked, after 
a while spent in petting him. 

" Some good folk whom I ought not to leave, my little 
heart. First of all a Mr. St. Edmond, whom you bam 
never seen or heard of before, and then ; 
you have often heard of and never expected to see." 

"Who?" 

" My cousin Philip Wenhaston." 

"What!— the lord? The man who went and fought 
against his King?" 

" No, not that man ; hrs son — our cousin. Vou musi 
come down to dinner, Phillida, and make friends with him." 

"Did father not offer to turn him out-of-doors?" ex- 
claimed Phillida, opening her dark blue eyes, " He 
hated his brother — I know that." 

" Fie, Phill 1 Brothers never hate each other," said 
Denzil lazily. " It was only that my uncle Lord Wen- 
haston thought that we had cheated him of all his 
money. He was quite right, only we did not do it 
purposely," 

"That shows how little you know about it!" cried 
I'hitlida. " It is just brothers that hate each other most, 
when once they fall out. If I were to hate you now— 
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"You're oot my brother. And see you here, Mrs. 
Phill, be civil to your cousin." 

" He— he will say I am a little mawther, and take no 
notice of me." 

"He will not say you are a little mawther, because 
that word is not Queen's English, and he will be very 
courteous and stately, and hath a handsome face. So 
now let me go." 

" Suy a minute. Who is this Mr. St. Edmond? " said 
Phillida, holding him down, and stroking his hair the 
wrong way. 

"Mr. St. Edmond is the son of somebody who was a 
great man twenty or thirty years back, and then came 
down in the world and died I don't know how. He was 
a French Count, I believe, but be often came into these 
parts, and he took bis title in some way from his patron, 
Saint Edmund of Southwold, for he was a Papist, and 
when I was a boy and used to go over to Ravensdrift, 
the farmers and fishermen told me wonderful stories 
about him." 

"And this gentleman is a Count 7 " 

" I think not. I believe his father was attainted, and 
perhaps he may not, or does not care to use the title. 
Let me go, Phill, there's my darling." 

" But you will come for me yourself? " 

" Of course I will. There, let me go 1 " 



CHAPTER II 



MR. WEN H ASTON lived and fared like a gcnds- 
man farmer of moderate income, and his dinner 
did not appear to his guests to be any more worthy of 
his fortune than was the old-fashioned apartment, half 
dining-room and half kitchen, in which it was served. 
His ptate, however, was altog'ether worthy, and so was 
the dress of Mrs. Phillida Wenhaston, who made het 
appearance at dinner. 

The child was sitting at table at the left side of the 
squire's chair, when they went into the dining-room. 
Her small person was clad in a pale blue silk dress thai 
might have been worn at a London rout, but that no hoop 
accompanied it, and there was a diamond cross on her 
bare neck. Her hair, instead of being tucked decently 
into a cap befitting her years, was curled all ox'cr her 
head. She had the appearance as she sal of a Court 
lady in miniature, and her small, thoughtful face put my 
Lord Wenhaston in doubt as to whether he was address- 
ing a child of twelve or a woman of twenty. 

"You must pardon me, cousin. I cannot rise to 
welcome you. 1 cannot walk," she said, with a fine air, 
holding out her hand to him. 

"My poor little maid's feet are shrunken," . ■'1 the 
squire. " Hath scarce walked ten steps in her thirteen 
years, 1 doubt." 

The party were soon seated, the squire and his son at 
the bead and foot of the table. Lord Wenhaston opposite 
to his little cousin, with Amias at his side. Phillida had 
thus St. Edmond for her neighbour. She took a sidelong 
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l^laoce at him, and remarked that the ribbon which tied 
back bis hair was of predsely the same tint as his claret- 
coloured coat. This was good. On the other hand, her 
cousin wore a full-bottomed periwig which needed no 
ribbon, and which was Infinitely more modish, if less 
becoDiiag, than SL Edmond's simple plan. Moreover, he 
was tanned and a triSe freckled, while Lord Wenhaston's 
complexion might have been envied by many a Court 
dame. 

"Whence do you come, nephew?" asked the squire, 
carving-knife in hand. 

"From Londcm, Mr. Wenhaston. I have but the one 
home, in Soho." 

"I know little of London," said the squire. "I have 
been in it twice, I fancy — ay, twice, once at the time of 
the happy return of his Majesty King Charles, when I 
was little older than thee, Phillida, and once again on 
my own business. But Denzil there knows London well, 
— too well, on my soul t " 

" I wonder, then, we have not met," remarked Lord 
Wenhaston. 

"Oh, my lord, it was not likely," said Denzil, in his 
bright, careless fashion. " I have been by Bankside, and 
down to Deptford, among seafaring men and wild blades. 
Temple lawyers, and the like manner of scamps." 

"I wonder, th«i, that we have not met," said St. 
Edmond, *' Not, of course, that 1 go among wild 
characters," he added, his grey eyes twinkling; "but 
that I have a worthy and learned friend among lawyers, 
Mr. Eldred, and am therefore hail-fellow with many of 
them." 

"I have heard of Mr. Eldred, but 1 have not the 
pleasure of knowing him," said Denzil. " He was a kind 
of neighbour of ours, for he comes from Voxford, and 
is the owner of the New Place there which the Rippeleys 
rent of faim. Is your home also London, sir, may I ask ? " 

" My home is wherever I may happen 
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moment," said St, Edmond. " But 1 come to town whtn 
I am tired out with wandering." 

The squire was asking his nephew about the bealtb 
of her gracious Majesty. 

"She was not well at ease when ! left London a week 
ago," said Lord Wenhaston. 

"Ay, well, she is young yet. Shalt give out a beaJth 
to Ker anon, Phill," said the squire, nodding to his little 
daughter. 

"I think, with all due respect, sir, that Mrs. Wenhaston 
had better choose another toast," said St, Edmond gravely. 

"Eh?" said the squire. "No treason at my table, 
I hope I " 

"The saints forbid! But such a toast would have aji 
air of mockery." 

"What do you mean, sir?" said Lord Wenhaston, 
laying down his knife and fork. 

" 1 mean, my lord, that her Majesty expired two days 
ago, on the first of the month." 

The squire, with an exclamation, set down the glass 
which he was raising to his lips, Amias said hastily, 
"God bless my soul!" and the old butler behind his 
master's chair opened his eyes and spoke out aloud un- 
heeded. Denzil and his sister were both engaged in 
watching the face of their cousin. The colour had left 
his cheeks, and he made a motion as if to rise from the 
table. From him Denzil glanced back to St. Edmond, 
and saw that the young man's eyes were half shut, and 
that he was looking through his lashes at Lord Wenhaston 
with a sort of careless enjoyment of his discomfiture. 

"This may be a false report," Denzil said. "May 1 
ask whence you had it, Mr. St. Edmond?" 

"Ay, 'twill be a false report, depend upon it 1 Sit down, 
nephew," said the squire. "Some lie of the Whigs ! " 

" I had it from a courier of my Lord Shrewsbury's, 
going post haste to Framlingham Castle," said St. 
Edmond sweetly to Denzil. " I had been somewhat 
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concerned in the late change at the Treasury, and, know- 
ing that I was at the * Rose and Crown ' here, he stopped 
to give me the intelligence." 

"Are you a Govemmeat agent?" asked Amias very 
bluntly. 

"A spy, do you mean ? No," answered St. Edmond. 

" Mr. Adare meant no such thing," said Denzil quietly. 
" This is very grave news, however. Twill bring trouble 
to some. I understand now, sir, why you said your king 
was at St Germains." 

" Dejure, sir ; but de facto I fear he is at Hanover. Eh, 
my Lord Wenhaston ? You, of course, ought to know. " 

"Indeed, 'ds no matter that the worst Whig can 
rejoice over," said the squire, shaking his head. "One 
way or another 'tis like to bring back the old evil days." 

" Indeed, I think that, with all due regrets to her late 
Majesty, the Whigs will rejoice very much," said St. 
Edmond drily. "They have the game in thdr hands now, 
if they knew how to play it." 

The conversation was being conducted from four 
different points of view. For Amias and the squire tt 
was merely a matter of grave political importance in 
which they themselves had little stake ; for Lord Wen- 
haston it was an affair of possible life or death ; 
for St. Edmosd it was an opportunity for diving down 
into human character; and for Denzil and perhaps for 
Phillida it was the spectacle of one man tormenting 
another, either from political motives or from pure love 
of mischief. 

" If the Queen had lived a few days longer," continued 
St. Edmond, "if her sisterly feelings could have been 
played upon with more success, or if certain persons now 
absent from London had been at their posts ; if my Lord 
Bolingbroke had not played his cards over well, or if he 
bad had a better support from those under his orders, — 
why then, Mr. Wenhaston, it would not have been treason 
to say : ' God save King James I ' " 
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He lifted the glass of wine which stood beside him, 
and drank it slowly, looking at every face in turn. It 
was a toast and a challengfe, but only one person 
accepted it. 

" Fill my g'lass, Jacobs!" said Mrs. Pbillida imperiously. 
She bowed to St. Edmond and drank, he bowing' back with 
great gravity. Lord Wenhaston glanced at her with a 
melancholy smile. He did not speak, and the squire and 
St. Edmond went on with conjecture and reminiscence, 
discussing the whole political field until the covers were 
removed. Then Pbillida sat up and looked at her brother. 

" ! think I will leave you gentlemen to your wine," said 
she. 

" What I are you not going to drink another toa-^t with 
me ? " asked St. Edmond, turning quickly. 

"It makes my head ache," said Phillida. "Thank 
you." 

Denzil came round the table and carried her away in 
his arms. Once out of the room she tightened the 
she had slipped round his neck, and whispered- 

" What does he mean ? " 

"Who?" 

"The strange man — Mr. St. Edmond — why does 
look so at our cousin? And oh, Den, what has he 
that he looked so frightened ? " 

" Lord Wenhaston is a politician, my little one, and he 
was vexed at the poor Queen's death. Shall I take you 
into the garden ? " 

" Yes. And shall I have to wear black for the Queen ? " 

" You will do as you like," said Denzil, kissing her and 
setting her down on the seat of a long summer-house open 
upon the west, which ran out at one corner of the house. 
He went back into the dining-room, where the squire was 
already congratulating Mr. St. Edmond on being able to 
take his bottle like a man. This was an age when sober 
men drank more than some fast livers do nowadays. 

Lord Wenhaston, whatever he might do in an ordinary 
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way, drank Treely this evenings, and the wine loosened his 
tongue and made his face light up with sudden gaiety. 
The squire could at all times drink with the best, and St. 
Edmond was famous, as Denzil afterwards found, for the 
strength of his head and the swiftness with which he 
could take off his wine. When should an orgy be held if 
not at a meeting of kinsmen ? The squire's wine, it 
must be added, far surpassed his dinner. 

Amias waited, and did his share till his head began to 
swim. Then he bent over the comer of the table, and 
whispered to Denzil. 

" Ay, go," said Den^l. " Amias is a poor hand at this 
work, as you know, sir. He will go to our little lady, and 
see if she has a cup of chocolate to give him. Phillida is 
in the summer-house, old lad." 

"Amias does as he Ukes in this house. As I said, my 
lord, this was in the 1684, and there was never another 

horse, to my knowledge Hey, Master St Edmond, 

you are not going too P " 

" I can leave the best wine, sir, even this of yours, for 
a lady." 

"Oh, yes," said the squire, laughing. "If Phillida 
were four or five years older I would say nothing. I have 
not been eight-and-sixty all my life. But this is early 
days." 

*' My cousin, at least, will not forsake us," said Lord 
Wenhaston, glancing at Denzil, who laughed and shook 
bis head. Amias and St. Edmond made their escape, and 
Denzil, leaning his elbows on the table, slid the fingers of 
one hand under his wig, and in the other balanced a half- 
empty wine-glass, which he put to his lips now and then, 
he who knew not that the wine was red If it were looked 
upon. As he thus leant forward, a distaste for him that 
began to grow into dislike came over Lord Wenhaston, 
who had at first been inclined to like him well enough. 
The poor gentleman had heard news which filled him with 
concern. He had endeavoured to forget it in a pleasant 
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occupation, and this cousin, watching all the while with 
cold blue eyes, seemed like a spectre at his feast bidding 
him remember. The sting of it was that Denzil's behaviour 
was unimpeachable. If he did not drink much he pre- 
tended to do so. When his father told stories which 
doubtless he had heard a hundred times, he was ready to 
laugh and to offer sly comments, and he took a wager o 
Lord Wenhaston's with a charming gaiety, and yet with 
all this he was so intolerably sober that had he been else- 
where Lord Wenhaston could have tried to kick him out 
for a prig. 

Phillida sat bolt upright to receive her visitors, and al 
once sent Amias back to the house to order chocolate. 
St. Edmond watched her with amusement. 

"Thirteen, is she?" he thought. "She begins early. 
If my young friend, Mr. Amias Adare, comes in for this 
young lady and her fortune in a few years' time he will' 
not be to be pitied, even if she never puts her foot t 
ground. Faith, with some wives that would be a vast 
convenience I " 

He sat down by Phillida, and went at once to the point 

" You can't walk, eh ? " 

"Not a step," said Phillida promptly. The child i 
supposed to be sensitive on the subject, and few [ 
mentioned it to her, thereby only convincing her thai 
they thought her a poor cripple whose feelings must b 
spared. 

" I know what 1 would do if 1 were you," sail 
St, Edmond; "but I would wait a couple of years o 
three perhaps— only don't wait till you are married." 

"M-m?"said Phillida. 

" 1 should go up to town and tell some dear friend thai 
you are a dowry of sixty thousand or thereabouts— 

" 1 am not," interposed Phillida. 

" Never mind being too exact. Then you will be askei! 
everywhere, and not a rout or a supper will be complete 
irithout you. And you must go to them all in a Utth 
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seat-litter such as the Chinese ladies use — I could tell anj 
coach-builder bow to do it — with nlver poles borne bj' two 
D^froes in white silk, and yourself sitting up like a 
Queen. I tell you, all London would rave about you." 

" I should have to be very careful what friend I con- 
fided in," said PhiUida gravely, and the remark, from the 
lips of thirteen, made St. Edmond take another glance at 
her face. It was painfully shrewd, painful at least to him, 
a young man who loved children and had never been a 
child himself. 

"Hath Master Amias Adare any brothers or sisters?" 
he asked. 

"There b a child in the nursery." 

"And she comes here and plays with you?" 

Phillida shru^ed her shoulders. " I don't care for 
children," she said, " and they don't know what to do 
with me. Besides, Ravcnsdrift is nearly seven miles 
away." 

Amias came back, and busied himself with the motions 
of a snail which was walking past the summer-house. 

"Can you play osselets — knuckle-bones?" inquired 
St. Edmond, mth interest. 

PhiUida had not heard of osselets, and he drew from 
his pocket five small pieces of polished ivory, and began 
to teach her the fascinating intricacies of the game. The 
chocolate came, and they drank it between throws. The 
girl was clumsy and eager, bent on growing skilful, and 
she flung her whole soul into the game. To St. Edmond 
amusing a child was far more delightful even than his late 
occupation of tormenting a man. He laughed at Fhillida's 
efforts and his own, owned tragically that his hand would 
have been steadier before dinner, and when it became too 
dark to play, rifled the pocket of the unconscious Amias 
by some mysterious sleight of hand quite incomprehensible 
to Fhillida's watching eyes. She was shaking with silent 
laughter over this feat when Denzil appeared, profuse in 
his apologies for leaving his guest. 
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being repeated, departed obediently. Deniil sat down 
his little sister. "When must you set off, 
Edmond?" he asked. 

" Any time, sir, that I can tear myself from the s< 
of your enchanting sister," replied St. Edmond. 
you set me on my way ? " 

" I was about to propose that, — only 1 dare not leave 
the house till my father or my Lord Wenhaston is abed. 
Phill, my sweet, thou must be packing. Bid farewell to 
Mr. St. Edmond. It grows late." 

" Mr. St. Edmond hath given me good advice for 
future," said Fhillida demurely, as her brother lifted 
" I thank you, sir, and I wish you a pleasant ride." 

Denzil cast a swift glance at their guest, as if sceul 
that the advice had been of a peculiar nature. The 
ptcioQ was confirmed when Si. Edmond took and ki 
the child's hand. " When you follow my advice we shall 
meet," he said. "Do not then forget who was your 
Mentor. " 

Denzil carried her away, and then returning, broi 
St. Edmond back into the dining-room to partake 
stirrup-cup, which led to a second and then to a 
Lord Wenhaston, his wig on the table beside him and 
own long brown curls lying on his shoulders, lookedj 
the two suspiciously from his troubled eyes ; he had, h* 
ever, the sense and dignity to plead fatigue and retire 
the room prepared for him while yet his legs could bear 
htm, and the squire soon followed his example. We went 
to bed early in those days, when we lived in the country, 
and but moderately late in town. Den/il drew on his 
riding boots, and ere long, St- Edmond's horse being 
brought up from the inn, the two young men moual 
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and rode away eastwards towards Yoxford, where the road 
from Framliogham comes out on the great coach road for 
London. 

The moon was up and the night barely fallen, but all 
the lights were out and the good folk abed in the long 
street of Peasenhall village and in little Sibton, where the 
ruins of the Abbey stood out flushed with moonlight against 
the summer woods. The air was very still and warm, and 
the wheat-fields lay as golden almost as in the daylight. 

" For a few days' sojourn this place is a paradise," said 
St. Edmond, breaking a long silence. "This sky of 
yours that is a different sky and hath a clearer air than 
any other in England, this richness of the soil that gives 
so ripe a look to the cornfields, these old farmsteads with 
their warm, red bricks such as you will not find elsewhere, 
and the gorse and heather and the nearness of the North 
Sea, all these things make it mighty pleasant to come 
among you for a time, and yet, Mr. Wenhaston, candidly, 
are you not weary of your life ? '* 

** Well, sir, my life is not begun," answered Denzil. 

''Ah, take care that your life begin ere it be ended. 
I can fancy, for the matter of that, that this would be 
a good place to die in. I may come down here myself in 
forty or fifty years to end my days as my father meant to 
do, only, poor man, he found the bottom of the North Sea 
there first. But for lads like ourselves it is no sort of 
country." 

'' I can understand a man who, when he has something 
to do, rises to do it," said Denzil; *' but I am a bad hand, 
I own, at doing anything without a motive ; and I have no 
motive at present, therefore the place suits me." 

"Ay, and are you so?" cried St. Edmond. "Well, 
for me, I would rather do mischief than do nothing. 
"Twas bred in the bone, I suppose. I have been tossing 
about the world for eight years, and have done little worth 
doing perhaps, but I have never been idle, and, please 
God, never shall be." 
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' You are under thirty years, I think ? " said Denzil. 
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" I ? I am close on twenty-two. 

Denzil stared across at the browned face of his new 
acquaintance. He had never dreamed that this man of 
the world could be younger than himself, St. Edmond 
laughed. 

" I ran away from my good guardian at fourteen years, 
and went to sea," said he, "and, faith! knocking about 
among strange shipmates makes a boy into a man, as, 
with all honour to your friend, Mr. Amias Adare, a quiet 
life keeps a man a boy." 

" I had not thought you my younger," said 
" But speaking of the Adares, Amias tells me you 
here to see his cousin, the Colonel." 

" Yes. Do you know that gallant gentli 

"As I know all gentlemen within ten miles; but he 
lives a retired life, and I know him best as having^ b^ 
a good friend to Amias." 

"And I dare swear he has needed friends with 
drunken old scoundrel of a father and an ape of an el 
brother. Families in Suffolk seem frequently disuoil 
Mr. Wenhaslon. You have been seeking to heal 
cousinly feud to-night. Take heed it does not break 
worse than before." 

"Do you know my Lord Wenhaston?" inquti 
Denzil in his turn. 

" I have met him now and again. His reputation 
know, and can assure you he is a most pestilential 
Jacobite. His father was one of Oliver's men, but the 
son rebounded to the Tories. I was bred among the 
Tories by my dear guardian, Mr. Eldred, Tory himself 
and High Churchman, and ready to embrace any losing 
: that offers; and I could reel you off the names of 
the extreme party as you could run over the squires 
the neighbourhood.' 

" Vou were bred up by a Churcbman, and you say 
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king is at St. Germains," siud Denzil, "and yet you are 
of the Roman faith and call a Jacobite pestilential." 

"Mr. Wenhaston," replied St. Edmond, "the Roman 
faith, as you are pleased to call it, suits me best, but I am 
so fashioned that I can sit with benefit under a priest of 
any denomination so be he believeth what he preacheth ; 
howbeit all persuasions, and in especial my own, cry me 
down for so doing. You, who are a materialist, cannot 
quarrel with me for altering my faith according to my 
opinions. So long as a man busies himself with fearing 
God and naught else beside, I hold that St. Peter will 
never turn key on him, but from certain pleasant associa- 
tions I choose myself to fight under the banner of the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church (which you call 
Roman), meaning at the same time no disrespect to the 
church of Mr. Eldred, who in his own person is but little 
lower than the angels." 

"And how come you to know me for a materialist?" 
asked Denzil. 

St. Edmond laughed. " Have I not the use of my five 
senses?" he said. "And for the matter of that, every 
man of breeding nowadays thinks it necessary to fall 
asleep in sermon-time, and make a butt of the chaplain. 
As to that other matter, if we have a king at all I hold it 
should be a Stuart ; and if we have not our rightful king, 
wherefore not have another Protector elected of the people 
and responsible to them? Now I know that James III. 
will never come to the throne, and therefore I call these 
Jacobites, who are bent on running their heads into a 
sack, pestilential fools who will ruin the country, and 
I warn you not to let that cousin of yours fiing your fortune 
into the gulf like another Curtius." 

"You are talking flat treason to both parties," said 
Denzil, smiling. 

" I know that," was the quick response. " But I want 
to warn you. I don't quite trust that handsome, s'* 
gentlemaui and I mistrust his coming he 
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a friendship with you, and his misery at dinner when 
found that he had let slip the golden moment and 
Queen was dead." 

"You seemed resolved to make him miserable," 
Denzil soberly. 

"Ay, ay. The man wants humbling. But here 
Yoxford, I suppose." 

" Little Voxford. If you are convinced, Mr. St. Edmond, 
that you have nothing to fear from highwaymen, 1 shall 
wish you good-night at the turn of the road in Voxford 

"'I am armed and well prepared," like Antooio," 
answered St. Edmond. " Besides, I possess a secret 
talisman which all highwaymen would bow to, even the 
knowledge of their own language. But lest your friend 
Mr. Amias should do me the honour to think me a high- 
wayman myself as well as a spy, let me tell you that I 
stole his purse from him to amuse your sister. Will you 
return it to him with my compliments ? " 

Anyone who knows this part of SuiTolk will remember 
that Yoxford is a meeting-place for the principal roads of 
the district from north, south, west, and east, and that 
the last three join in the centre of the village opposite the 
church and the Three Tuns Inn, Here they drew rein. 

"You will leave me here, then," said St, Edmond. 
"Ah, you mean no doubt to go home by another road. 
That is the advantage of setting a friend on his way ; no 
one exactly knows how far you went with him, and you 
can have a space of time to yourself to go whither yovi 
will." 

"You are too discerning," said Denzil, amused. "But 
since you will have it, I am certainly not going straight 

" I must not ask who she is," said St. Edmond, "be- 
cause you would soon come to hate me, and 1 don't want 
that. You will inquire for me next time you come 
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town, will you not, Mr. Wenhaston ? I have a fancy that 
we two should suit each other." 

'' It would either have to be that way or the reverse/* 
said Denzil. '' I will certainly inquire for you if you will 
tell me your lodging." 

^^ Ah, you must go to my guardian, Mr. Eldred. Any 
loafer about the Temple will tell you his house, and he is 
always glad to meet a Suffolk man. Good-night, then." 

They shook hands cordially. St. Edmond rode off down 
the London road, and Denzil cantered further down the 
village street, and then turned off towards the north-east. 

^* There is a strange flash in the pan," thought he, as 
he rode. '' He will come to nothing, but I think he has 
narrowly escaped being a man to set the Thames on fire. 
I wonder why he should wish to see me again, or if it 
were mere compliment." 



CHAPTER III 



DENZIL WENHASTON rode out of Voxford ; 
along the silent moonlit liigh-road, tb rough the village 
of Darsham, and through a mounting lane leading thence 
to the village of Westleton. Before reaching Westleton, 
however, he turned aside, and rode up a little disused lanr, 
or drift as it was called, to a small house, in the window 
of which a light was still burning. Here be alighted, and 
tying his horse to the low row of palings in front of tbe 
house, walked up the garden path and knocked at the 
cottage door. It was opened almost instantly by a young 
woman, who possessed perhaps a double brightness to 
Denzil's eyes, because she most often appeared to him thuj 
— a candle in her hand, thrown out into a more striking 
brilliancy by the darkness of the night. 

" I began to think something had happened," she ssid, 
with a long sigh of relief that made her words tremble 
softly on his e 

"Something has happened," he answered; "but ootfa 
to make you 

The meeting of the two, if they were lovers, 
strangely cold. They touched hands for an instant ; she 
wailed for him to free himself from his riding-coat, and 
then led the way to the fireside of the little kitchen into 
which she had admitted him. 

Before the fireplace at the one side stood a low, : 

wooden seat with a high narrow back to it, close to whi^ 

was a wheel which the young woman had evidently 
pushed aside when she heard Denzil's knock; on the other 
side WHS an eaMy-chair of wood, into which he dropped. 
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"Always spinning, Lucy," be said. "My fate, I 

suppose, along with your thread." 

" 1 wish I were I " she answered. " I would make it 

like the man's 



*' Ah, Lucy, you cannot contrive that ; but I fancy you 
are weaving my destiny for all that," said Denzil, sighing. 

"You are confusing your images," said Lucy with 
gravity. " Many great dramatic writers do the same, 
although they are not often found out unless there happens 
to be a rival playwright in the pit. But I shall stop 
spinning. I can work when you are not here." 

She sat down on the spinning-stool and folded her 
hands on ber lap. Denzil watched her all the while with 
a grave, attentive tenderness. Her face, turned in profile 
to him, was gentle, composed, a trifle stern, although it 
could light up with every emotion. Nowadays it would 
have been thought beautiful, but it was not with the 
bright beauty then fashionable. As she folded her hands 
on her dark dress the curve of the one ring she wore 
turned and gleamed in the candle-light. 

" I wish you would take that off," said Denzil, with an 
impatient gesture. 

"What? My wedding-ring? Why?" asked Lucy. 

" I never see it without wanting to kill the fellow." 

*'My husband?" 

" How can you give the rogue that name ! " 

" My dear Denzil 1 " 

"Ahl that's the whole point," said Denzil. "I am 
your dear Denzil. He is not your dear anything. 1 
scarce believe you know what is his Christian name." 

Lucy smiled. "I could scarcely say, 'I, Lucy, take 
thee, Philip,' without knowing that." 

"So the brute's name is Philip — that reminds me of 
the reason of my not coming. Have you ever heard me 
Speak of my cousin. Lord Weohaston ? " 



so 
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Lucy turned her face full to him. " I have not hc«^ 



you mention him, but I know you and my Lord Wcnhasti 
are related." 

" He is here. He came to see us this afternoon." 

" Here I in Westleton ? " 

" No ; in Peasenhall, at my father's house. We hi^ 
not been good friends; indeed, 1 have never seen t 
before. He came to make up the old quarrel, 
handsome thing to do, in my opinion." 

Lucy looked down again at her hands, and did nol 
answer. 

" Do you not think it handsome? " Denzil asked. 

" 1 think it very natural and proper in an hoDOurablr 
man, and I have always heard Lord Wenhastoa vnW 
Kpoken of in some respects," answered Lucy, 

"Aud where, pray, have you heard him spoken of?" 
he inquired. 

"My dear friend," she answered, rising and walking 
to the window, "you forget, 1 think, that 1 have been 
an actress — that I have had to exchange repartees with 
the young gallants who came on the stage — and have had 
all the talk of the town, good or bad, dinned intomyean~~ 

"Another thing I hate to think of." 

Lucy put back the curtain and looked out for I 
instant, then came back to her chair, "You do i 
need," she said. "I learnt that the world was aim 
as bad as it is good, and that some women are i 
to throw away a great deal for a very little. The theal 
is no such fatal place as they say, if one can keep c 
head ; though I would not send such a girl as I ' 
unwarned into the midst of it. But there are as ] 
dangers outside it." 

"Denzil Wenhaston, for instance," said the c 
that name moodily. 

"No, no." answered Lucy, smiling. "Mr. DeU 
Wenhaston is one of the enemies who are m 
dreaded. Do you suppose if I had been a bad worn 
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and you a rake that we should have loved each other for 
over half a day ? " 

" 1 believe that is where the danger lies." said DenzU, 
in the same tone as before. "I love you in such a fashion 
that I am all but content if I may come here tvio or three 
times a week and hear you talk — and because you are half 
an angel and all a good woman you believe in me and think 
I shall go on as I began — and all the while I am often in 
a furious temper with you and cursing your prudery." 

"Does this hour of night look like prudery?" asked 
Lucy calmly. 

"Oh, there's a prudery of the soul as well as of con- 
ventional manners," said Denzil, not looking up. "Vou 
are light incarnate ; but I have a prick of the devil in me 
when you come near me — or of what you would call the 
devil — and in my present state I can see nothing very 
wrong in it if I were to turn and ktss you, and it does 

t seem an unhkely thing to happen." 

"Then I think you must bid me good-night and go." 

" Lucy ! " he exclaimed, turning sharply. " I am not 

cur — you need not start off from me like that ! You 
teed never be afraid of me." 

To his surprise she began to laugh. " I did it to show 
you your true self, sir. 1 have an invincible respect for 
Master Denzil Wenhaston, and believe he has the like for 
me, though he chooses to rant at times. You are happier, 
my dearest friend, as things stand, than you would be 
if I allowed you to turn as you say." 

'Among other deliciousnesses," said Denzil, looking 
her with a smile which touched his eyes for once, 

you have a touch of coquetry, Lucy. Do not deny it. 
You would not let me go if you could help it." 

"Quite true," she answered; "and would be true if 
I were your sister, so don't pride your sinful soul on it," 

The girl, though she spoke lightly, spoke with such 
firm conviction that he was not sinful that Denzil was the 
better for it heart and soui He held out his hand. 
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"Well, we are friends," he said, "fast friends, and l"i 
say no more of that. And yet, Lucy, I should like— 1 
may have no right to it though — to hear one tbtog tlui 
you have always turned me away from — how you cuu 
to marry that man ? " 

"Call him Mr. Johnson," said Lucy demurely. "I 
told you long ago that I could not help it." 

"And that tells me nothing. Do you mean you cannol 

Lucy was silent for a moment. Then she sat down 
again on the spinning-stoot and clasped her hands. 

"There is no question which you can put to me whidi 
1 -should object to answer," she said. "But I will sa« 
you the trouble of questions, if you wish. 1 told j-ou 
how it came about that I turned play-acircss ? " 

Denzil nodded. 

"All that my mother meant for the best," Lucy said 
slowly; "and she forgot that to a country-bred girl like 
me the matter might seem — different. But ! got on well. 
I played better than I knew at first, and though my ward- 
robe was wretched, because I had no money and no lovers, 
still Mr. Rich was contented with me, and the other women 
were not jealous. They had all their admirers, and 1 was 
not dangerous. 1 think, Mr. Wenhaston, that I used to 
be what you called me just now, a prude." 

" I'll be sworn," muttered Deuzil. 

"Anyway, I could shake olT all but one man, and be 
wrote to me early and late. He was a young gentleman 
lately come to his estate, and bent on sowing his wild 
oats. He had few intimates, I think, but many acquaint- 
ances among the wild bloods of the town. At last he 
wrote to me offering to make me his wife, and I was so 
amazed that I showed the letter to Bracegirdle, " 

"Well?" 

"She said that no actress ever had such a chance 
before — that 1 should be the greatest fool not to take 
it, especially since he was very gay and handsome — the 
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handsomest Cmx t ever saw. But I — I didn't can. I 
couldn't make toy mind up, and I wrote to him and said 
I must have time. And (liat d^ I had ■ mysterious 
casket sent me. Ob, nr, it took my breath away — 
diamonds — beauties — no sham — and I thoi^;ht tbej were 
from him. They did not tempt me," said Lo^, '^■"■■y 
her chin on her hand, "but I thon^t that if I mairied 
him they would be mine." 

" You shall have — — " bndu in Denal, but she stopped 
him. 

" Not a penny, my Meod. Then I thought how hate- 
ful the lifie was that I led, and how I should leave it all ; 
indeed, I wonder that I should have hesiuted. At last, 
when it was time to dress, I put on the diamonds. I was 
toptay Almira in 'The Si^pe of Grenada.' I hated that the 
least of all my parts. 

"This gentleman was on the stage, but be did not 
speak to me, and only kept staring at the <fiamoods. Of 
course be had not sent them. I knew that later ; I knew 
that they came from a gentleman whom 1 will call Sir 
John. He came into the green room between the scenes 
and told me so." 

"Sir John?" 

"Yes. He saw by my £ace that t had guessed they 
had come lirom my — my suitor, and he laughed at roe. 
He told roe, too, what had brought about that offer — a 
quarrel between biroself and roy — my — Hr. Johnson, in 
which Hr. Jc^mson had put down a wager that he would 
get me, and many me too, ere a week was ouL I was 
vexed," said Lucy, suddenly covering her £ace ; "1 did 
not like it. I knew that I — that every actress is a butt 
for the fine gendemen ; but I did not like it. I took off 
the diamonds, and threw them at him — and I went back. 
I played badly, and was hissed. I was glad when it was 
over — and so tiied ; and 1 took my old servant's arm, and 
Brac^inlle gave me hers; she was kind when she saw 
howmiwas " 
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"And wbea she thought you were going to make i 
good match, my dear." 

Lucy shook her head and went or. " We had not 
walked far t)efore half a dozen men ran in between i 
and I was lifted off my feet and carried into a coach, 
Mr. Johnson was there. We drove off into the country." 

Lucy paused for an instant. " When we had come ti 
a clergyman's house, I was for the moment so relieved to 
find him a real clergyman whom I had seen and knew for 
one, that 1 grew quieter and made no resistance. Just 
then to be safely married seemed the best. And so- 
married we were." 

" If you had known me ! " ejaculated Denzit. 

" It would have been different. But it was only after it 
was over that I woke up and hated the man and myself 
and the world." 

" You are a strange girl ! " Denzil said, not looking at 
her. " You had got a rich man or a lord, 1 suppose, and 
a man who must have loved you heartily, or be would not 
have gone so far. ^'ou would have been the envy of 
Covent Garden." 

"That made it worse," said Lucy in agitation. "Do 
you not understand ? And when we drove off frofn the 
church, still in that hot, dark night, and the man in 

coach sought to make love to me ! Denzil, had be 

been an entire villain 1 could have braved out the matter' 
and turned virago, 1 think ; but to have him there sc 
of his condescension and virtue in having stooped to an 
actress— and 1 could not endure the touch of him 1 

Deniil stirred uneasily, " When an angel comes dowa- 
to earth, dear soul, she hates to drag her wings in tlie 
mud. Go on, for God's sake." 

"I was tired and wretched, sir, and I fainted there is 

the coach. My lord " 

Mr. Johnson, you mean." 

"^'^ useless now. My lord stopped at the next inn, 
and carried me into the house, where he called the women 
I *^'* <"> nie. When I came to, he saw [ should be best 
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left awhile, and be went down to drink widi his friends 
that bad helped him ; but be left bis man ont^de my door 
— a vile fellow that had trained him on to all manner of 
dissipation, they said. Sir, I won tbe women to my side, 
and then I bribed the man, I had my quarter's wages on 
me ; tfaejr bad been paid that day. I bad scMue jewels, 
too, that I had worn with the diamonds. I tt^ you 
before that I ran away on my wedding-ni^fat, and what 
I did after. Have you anything to ask roe?" 

"A thousand things when yon have ceased shaking 
like that." 

Lucy smiled gravely. Her self-control was very great — 
she was nevertheless not sorry that it should be seen 
tbrou^. 

" I ought to shake at my own wickedness," she said, 

contracting her mouth again. "The man did what be 

thought good and handsome; I did a foolish, sinful thing," 

"Then why don't you go back to him?" cried Deozil, 

flaring up. 

" It would be a sin," said Lucy calmly. She was not 
going to explain her mood further, and, indeed, he under- 
stood sufllciently. To tbe unformed soul of tbe girl-actress 
neither a doubtfiil duty nor amtntion had spoken sternly 
enough to force inclination ; at tbe time of her marriage 
her heart bad bad no word to say. Since that time it had 
spoken only too strongly ; and Lucy, while she remembered 
what was due to her husband and her own self-respect, re- 
membered also that something was due to hers^. If she 
bad not trusted Denzil it might have been diflferenL 

" 1 wish I had him at a whip's end," said Denzil 
savagely. He was listening to a little click outside as be 
spoke. " I would teach him — was that your gate, Lucy ? 
— I would teach him what was tbe way to make love." 

"The trees moving, I think," Lucy answered ; but as 
she spoke there came a knock at tbe door. 

"A knock, for certain," said Denzil, rising and going 
towards tbe door. 

Sbe intervened. ■"Getyoabduodt]iearnu,'"rii«'> 
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waving her hand towards the side of the room on (o which 
the door did not open. " No need to shout your oane o^ 
the house-tops." ^| 

She drew back the bolts and opened the door, candle ^| 
hand, as before. The slant of light fell forward on !■■ 
stone threshold and the garden path, and n'as intercepted 
in part by the figure of a man, who leant against the post, 
so close to the door that Lucy started back, and Deniil, 
casting prudence away, came hurriedly to her side. The 
man moved and stood erect. 

*' Pardon me, madam," he said hesitating ; " I saw the 
light — I am much exhausted. If 1 might come in i 
rest awhile " 

It was not a request that could be denied, tbouf 
both would gladly have denied it; for the man's i 
told without doubt of extreme exhaustion or emo 
Lucy stood aside, and he stepped into the kitchen, almost 
Stumbling, and made his way to the nearest chair. Here 
he dropped down, and so nearly fainted that Lucy ran in 
alarm for strong waters. He had recovered himself, how- 
ever, by the time she returned, and thanked her in a voice 
sufficiently firm. 

" You must forgive me, madam, for this unwarrantable 
intrusion. 1 have but lately landed, and having been long 
absent from England, lost my head, like the old fool I am, 
and set off to walk 1 know not where. I was co«ifused 
and a trifle foolish, maybe, when 1 saw your light. I ask 
a thousand pardons." 

Lucy answered civilly and tried not to glance interroga- 
tively at Denzil. The stranger by his voice was a 
gentleman, but he was dressed in an odd costume which 
Denzil knew enough to recognise as the dress of a French 
mariner, and this was out at elbow and torn. He appeared 
to be a man of seventy or thereabouts ; and his hair, 
which was an iron-grey streaked with white, was unkempt 
and dishevelled, and fell over his face in strong contrast 
with the colour of his skin, which was tanned to the hue 
of dark wood. There were heavy lines about his mouth 
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and between his shaggy eyebrows ; and his deep-set eyes 
looked out with an expression singularly steady and 
watchful for a man who had been within an ace of fainting, 
and also singularly wistful. It was this last expression 
which struck Lucy, and prepossessed her in favour of the 
old gentleman. 

'*You landed at Dunwich?" said Denzil in some sur- 
prise. The old port of Dunwich was very rarely touched at 
in these days, but it was unlikely that the stranger should 
have walked from the ports in common use, Aldeburgh or 
South wold. 

'' No — at Misner," answered the old man wearily. 

** There is no harbour at Misner," said Denzil quietly. 

** I know that as well as you do, perhaps better," was 
the unexpected answer. 

There was a moment's pause. The stranger shut his 
eyes and leant sideways upon the table by which he sat. 
Lucy again glanced at Denzil. 

*M hope, sir," she said, looking back, ''your home is 
not far from here ; you ought not to have walked so far." 

** Who is living at Fordham Hall ? " asked the old man 
suddenly, without opening his eyes. 

*' Sir Bernard and Lady Leybum," answered Denzil. 

"Salkell Cross? Mayfield House? The New Place at 
Yoxford?" was the next demand. These were gentle- 
men's seats in the neighbourhood, and Denzil answered 
categorically. 

" Salkell Cross is vacant. Colonel Adare being abroad. 
Sir Ralph D'Eyncourt is at Mayfield. The New Place is 
let to a Mr. Rippeley." 

The old man sighed. ''Mr. Eldred is not dead?" he 
asked. 

"Oh, no ; but he lives in London," answered Denzil in 
growing wonder. "I heard of him this very day from a 
ward of his, Mr. St. Edmond." 

"Mr. St Edmond," repeated the stranger. "Skipper 
Amason's son ? " 
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"Yes," said Deazil. "You must be an old inhabiU^ 
of these parts, sir." 

The stranger remained silent for a moment, then ask< 
" Is this Mr. St. Edmond in the neighbourhood ? 

" No, he rode away this evening," replied Denzil, str 
by the fact that the man gave the name the French f 
nunciation which its owner himself used, " Vou I 
Skipper Arnason ? " 

" I did. But the man's not living, is he ? " 

" Been dead over twenty years," said Denal, more and 
more surprised. 

" Ah, indeed," said the stranger. " So have I, for t 
matter of that." 

He made this extraordinary statement with the utmO 
calmness, still leaning backward with closed eyes. 

" Sir, are you going to the house of friends ? " inqidn 
Lucy, looking at him anxiously. 

" ! haven't got any," answered the old man. 

" Vou were going to Westleton ? " she asked. 

He started, and opened his eyes, " I beg your pardoi 
my dear young lady," he said. " I have no business I 
speak in this sort of fashion. Westleton — no, — let I 
think a minute. Perhaps Mr. ? " 

" Wenhaston," said Denzil, as he looked a question. 

"Of Peasenhall, doubtless," said the stranger, bowioi 
" My name is Pendall — Charles Pendall, able seaman,' 
at least I was once." 

" For a freak, I suppose, Mr. Pendall," said Detis 
smiling ; for the man, despite his clothes and bis (M 
looks, was indubitably a gentleman. 

" Why, no," said he, with a shrug ; " for love and I 
necessity. I was going to say, Mr. WenhastOD, do y[ 
know Walserwig ? " 

" Walberswick, at the mouth of the Blyth ? I have ba 
there once or twice." 

" Have you ever heard of a fisherman of the name 
Ashmenall ? " 

"Certainly. He is owner of most boats in Walberswick 
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"That's all right," said Mr. PendalL He set bis hand 
on the table and rose. " I am heartily obliged to you, 
madam," he said, looking at Lucy with a glance that had 
keenness in it as well as gratitude, ' ' for this rest and your 
help. I shall be sufficiently restored now to know whither 
I am going." 

" I am sure," said Lucy, hesitating, " that you are not 
fit to^to walk to Walbersmck, if— if that is what you 
propose." 

" It's six miles," said Denal briefly, " and a bad road." 

"I can make a short cut," said Mr. Pendall. "No," 
with a little wave oT his hand at once a trifle imperious 
and gracious, " I thank you heartily for your kindness. 
I shall do very well." 

He cut short remonstrances, took a stately leave of 
Lucy, and departed, leaving the two looking at each other. 

" We ought not to have let him go," said Lucy at last. 

Denzil was undecided. Had he known anything of the 
old gentleman, he would have offered him the loan of his 
horse ; but be did not quite understand the sudden appear- 
ance of a mysterious personage who declared he had 
landed where was no landing-place, who called himself an 
able seaman, and looked like a gentleman. 

" You might have given htm a lift, pillion fashion, dear," 
said Lucy, reading his thoughts. ' ' He is such an old man, 
and looked so ill, and you are a light weight." 

" If you will call me ' dear ' again, I will go after him," 
Denzil said. 

"There — there — you are always like this!" she said 
impatiently. " Go, — my dear friend." 

The two stood still looking at each other. Denzil 
reached out his arms suddenly, but she moved away with 
another impatient exclamation, and the young man turned 
and left the cottage. His horse stood outside, and he 
mounted and rode along the road to Westleton, through 
which village he had to pass to go to Walberswick. The 
road was white in the moonlight, and the long steep 
street of Westleton, with its small cottages, was quiet and 
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deserted. Denzil rode up It at a good pace, wondering 
why he dtd not overtake the old man. Next he came to 
the parting of the roads at the head of the village, and 
took the way to the left across the heath. He could not 
ride fast lest he should miss the man he was pursuing on 
the moor ; but ere long he made up his mind that he must 
have done so, or that the stranger must have taken 
another road. Never mind. He would ride on till he 
came to the way turning off towards Hinton High Poplars, 
and would go back to Peasenhall by that road. Soon he 
passed the lane leading to his friend Adare's home of 
Ravensdrift, and presently was on the wide face of the 
moor, when suddenly, out of the heather and bushes, on 
to the white, moonlit road, stepped the old man after 
whom he had been hunting. 

Denzil started. "Mr. Pendall," he said thoughtfully, 
"you are a remarkable person. Excuse me. You land 
at a place where ships never touch ; you come to a cottage 
fainting, and then walk oFF so briskly that 1, on horse- 
back, fail to overtake you ; and you call yourself a common 
sailor, when you are manifestly a gentleman." 

Mr. Pendall drew himself up. " I might resent your 
words," he said, "but 1 have lived my life, and learnt 
that resentment is folly, and that frankness never harmed 
a man. I was set ashore at Misner by a French fishing 
smack, which had no draught to speak of. I came here 
as soon as you did, because 1 took a short cut, avoiding 
the village. I call myself a sailor, because that was my 
trade. As for being a gentleman, the word is nothing to 
me. [ was what you call low-born, — what education I 
have, I picked up haphazard. I am a roiurier.^oi late 
years unfortunate beyond most men, partly by my own 
fault, partly by the malice of others. I lived in another 
day, and feel towards this present time something as I 
think our spirits must feel when they look back 00 the 
world they have left behind them." 

The whole speech was delivered with a fire unimagin- 
able. Denzil sUred at the man, whose face in the moon- 
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li^ht struck into him a sudden spark of admiration. Tbe 
lined and rugged features had a certain beauty and fineness 
of expression : an exaltation and a glow which reminded 
the Onlooker for one brief instant of the face most in his 
tboug'hts, of Lucy. He dismounted hastily. 

" I b^ your pardon, Mr. Pendall. t spoke like a fool. 
I came after you, sir, to offer you my horse. If you will 
accept the loan of him, 1 will ride over to-morrow to 
Walberswick and fetch him back." 

" But, my dear young' man, you are seven miles from 

home '* 

" It won't hurt me to walk, sir. Ill take the Hinton 
road." 

"And you will trust me with jrour horse?" inquired 
Mr. Pendal), with a smile. "Good. Then I will take 
him to teach you that trust may often not be misplaced, 
and to ensure my seeing you again. "Your face," he 
added, "and that of that very sweet-looking young lady, 
were the first English faces I had seen for many long 
years. Is it an indiscretion to ask her name? " 

'* Mrs. Luc^ Johnson," answered Denzil, colouring. 
" Mrs. " at this time was a title used indiscriminately 
by married and unmarried ladies, but Mr. Pendall, as it 
happened, had noticed her wedding-nog. 

" It is like a face 1 have seen under different circum- 
stances," said the old man, half to himself, and with a 
shake of his head. Denzil bit his lip. It was not at all 
unlikely that Mr. Pendall actually had seen Lucy on the 
boards, and the thought of that part of her life was 
hateful to him. But Mr. Pendall was only thinking of 
another sweet face that also had looked kindly on him 
forty years before. 

After a few more words they separated. The old man 
moimted and rode away towards Walberswick, and 
Denzil dived among the countless crossing lanes which 
intersect the district. It was long past midnight when 
he arrived home, let himself in, and went to his room. 
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\ENZ1L came down late to bre&kfiist next i 

a thing unusual with him. His father, Amias, and 
Lord Wenhaston were sitting at table. PhilHda had seat 
down her maid with the aunouocetnent that she was noi 
well enough to appear. 

Lord Wenhaston, seen by the light of early morning, 
was certainly a very handsome fellow, Denzil ihoughi. 
His face was thin and had a tendency to look hollow, but 
the features were good and distinguished-looking, the 
colouring delicately brilliant, and the dark eyes even 
beautiful. Denzil watched him with an interested scrutiny, 
from which his father's voice roused him. 

" You were late in, Denzil. Vou rode far with thai 
fly-by-night. " 

"No, sir. I made a round, and was detataed," said 
Denzil, who, when there was need to lie, lied cleverly rad 
not too broadly. " Mr. St. Edmond laughed at the notion 
of highwaymen, and 1 left him at Yoxford. " 

" Perhaps he has friends among those gentry," observed 
Lord Wenhaston. 

Denzil, having gained St. Edmond's opinion of I 
cousin, felt curious to know his cousin's opinion of S 
Edmond. He angled for it therefore. 

'■ Oh. 1 have met him at times — I know little agai 
him but the fact that he is his father's s 

" What did his father do? " asked Amias abruptly. 

"Struck his flag in a naval engagement," answei 
Lord Wenhaston, "and went over to the enemy." 

" 1 have sometimes thought that affair might be i 
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represented," said the squire gravely. "Captain Arnason, 
or St. Edmond if you call him so, was a brave tnan." 

" It is a fact, though, sir. I am sorry to believe it of 
a captain in the navy ; but^ after all, be was a Frenchman 
himself, or a Dane, or something of that kind," remarked 
Lord Weobaston. " He atoned for it as best he could, for 
be committed suicide some short while after. " 

" He had better have banged," said Denzil. 

"Perhaps," said Lord Wenhaston, with an odd look, 
" he wished to appeal to a more merciful judge than the 
law." 

" Mercy 1 it was no case for mercy," said Denzil, 
shrugging his shoulders. " He owed his life to the law, 
and be bad no business to steal it. A cowardly foreign 
trick, I call it." 

" You are strong, my cousin ; you make no allowance 
for the weak," said Lord Wenbaston gently. 

" I don't think Phillida would agree with you there," 
observed the squire ; " but Denzil's strong enough if you 
come to that." 

The two )roung men looked at each other smiling. By 
daylight Philip Wenhaston saw more to like in his cousin 
than during an afler-dinner carouse. Denzil on his part 
rarely disliked anyone without cause, and a more friendly 
feeling sprang up between them. A servant had entered 
meanwhile, and brought a folded note to Amias, which he 
had been reading in the pauses of the conversation. He 
now looked up from it. 

" I am afraid I must leave you to^lay, Mr. Wenbaston. 
It is a busy time on the farm, and my father wants me." 

Lord Wenhaston turned to Denzil. "What think you?" 
be said. "If Mr. Adare must ride, shall not you and 
I accompany him? I shall be glad to see the country 
where my family have dwelt so long." 

Amias shot an embarrassed glance at Denzil. The 
Ravensdrift manage was genernllv in the utmost diion^ 
at that early hour. 
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" I am heartily at your service, cousiu," i 
Denzil. " I have to ride to Walberswick sotnetiine i 
the day, however, and if you do not stick at what wi!) 
be a rouDd of four-and- twenty miles ere wc get bomt, 
we might go thither together, and come home by Ravens- 
drift. That is, if you do not want me, sir ? " he added 1^ 
his father. 

"No, no ; do what your cousin will," said the squire 

Lord Wenhaston declared himself satisfied with I 
proposal, and went to his room to make some dm 
changes in his equipment. Thither he was followed % 
his man Redvers, who knelt down before him to put (J 
his high riding-boots. 

"They said country air would restore my health," mj 
lord broke out petulantly, "and here is my head woiK— 
than ever." H 

"No wonder, if you play such pranks," said RedvC^f 
coolly. 1 

"What do you mean? Oh, last night's cups! Wbf, 
1 was wholly desperate, rather than drunk. Confound all 
meddling fools ! " 

" Why do you not take my offer ? " asked Redvers. 

" Because 1 have some sparks of honour left, I suppose," 
answered Lord Wenhaston, "Faith, they w 
extinguished in your company." 

"You will have to do something soon," 
Redvers. 

Lord Wenhaston shaded his eyes with his hand. 
don't know," he said listlessly. "There's another i 
out without turning rogue in earnest." 

" i see none," said the man. 

"There is no reason why you should see it," 
the master. 

" I suppose 1 shall find it out," said Redvers carelea 

"Pray don't cudgel your valuable brains," said I 
Wenhaston, yawning. " I only mean that a winegla: 
of Opium would solve the difficulty." 
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Redvers gave a vicious pull to the boot His grave 
puritanic face took on a look of snarling contempt. 

" if you mean to cut away and leave me in tbe lurch," 
he said, *< what's to hinder my peaching ? " 

"What's the use of your peaching?" answered his 
master. "The Government knows enough to hang me 
already. Bolingbroke, who could have saved me, will go 
out \rith old Nan's death. Peach by all means." 

*' What a poor-spirited creature you are I " ejaculated 
tbe valet, rising. 

"Because I don't Qog you, eh? Pass me my hat, 
Redvers. Not that, — the one with gold lace." 

"You may as well make yourself gay for a day or 
two, since you are bound to hang so soon," said Redvers. 
" You cannot expect to be left long at large." 

" Thank you. You are a treasure," said my lord. '* It 
is not everyone who can find a good valet and an dtne 
damnie in tbe same man. I give you my free consent to 
tell all the lies you like, or even tbe truth, in the servants' 
ball, — and I consign you gratefully to that place where 
caterers for damnation are usually supposed to end." 

" 1 have no need to busy myself with your concerns in 
tbe servants' haU or elsewhere," said tbe man insolently. 
" I have business of my own in the neighbourhood." 

Lord Wenhaston walked downstairs to the front door, 
where Den^l and Amias were already mounted and 
awaiting him ; and the three rode away in the direction 
which SL Edmond and Denzil had taken on tbe preceding 
evening. Amias left them at Yoxford ; the other two 
followed the high-road to the north. Lord Wenhaston 
rode in almost unbroken silence, his head somewhat bent, 
and tbe curls of his wig lying on bis breast, and Denzil 
watched him and speculated on bis thoughts. Had he 
beard the late conversation between my lord and his man, 
be might have understood tbe cause of his companion's 
gloom, — as it was, the poise of tbe bent head and the 
petulant compression of tbe handsome mouth made him 
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g-uess that something was very much amiss, either ip 
miad or body, wth Lord Weohaston. He was in SOOK 
degree enlightened by a sudden burst of confidence. 

" Why do you stay in the country? Gad, if 1 had lu! 
your wealth, or a tithe, for that matter, I would iec 
something of life while I was young. But 1 am a cleaned' 
out house ! " 

"You are not well-to-do?" said Deiui]. "That com« 
of living in town." 

" Not well-to-do? — I am swept clean. I'm sick of tht 
world, and of this beggary! I've nothing marketable 
left, — nothing left at all but my title, which is no good n 
me 1 no one could buy that unless it were your father." 

" Why my father? " 

"Why, he is my heir," said Lord Wenhaston discon- 
solately ; " and I will make you a fair offer. What will 
you or he give me for quitting this world within a gireii 

Denzit laughed. " We are more likely to pay for yotr 
remaining in this world Ihan for quitting it," he said. 
"But are we your next of kin?" 

"Very handsomely said of you, cousin. My ucxl of 
kin ?— you are all I have of kin." 

" Vou are not married, then ? " 

"What's that to do with it? I can't make my Hi'> 
Lord Wenhaston." 

" You are married, then ? " 

" More or less. Less rather than more," said my lord 
gloomily. 

Then came an unforeseen trick of chance. They had 
reached the place where the road to Darsham parted from 
the coach road, and glancing down the former, Denzil saw 
a woman approaching from the village, and recognised 
Lucy. He bowed, sweeping out his hat, but would have 
ridden on ; Lord Wenhaston, however, reined in, and sat 
staring at the coming figure. 

" Who is that woman ? " he asked, in a low voice. 
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" A Mrs. Johnson, who lives beyond Darsham," 

answered Deoal. Watching Lucyi he saw that she had 

tamed abruptly round, and was walking back to the 

village. 

* ' Cousin, " said Lord Wenhaston, ' ' you asked just now 
if I was married. Either I have left my senses, or that 
is my wife. " 

He jerked the bridle, and rode after Lucy. Denzil 
paused for an instant, the Uood singing in bis ears, then 
he followed his cousin. 

Lucy stood still and faced round, very pale and collected, 
as the two riders halted beside her. She did not look at 
Denzil, but she could feel his eyes on her. 

" Do you want to speak to me, my lord ? " she said. 
Lord Wenhaston gave a kind of laugh. "There's a 
gfreetiog from a wife that one has lost for two years," he 
cried to Denzil. 

' * Is this lady your wife ? " asked Denzil, in a low voice. 

"This lady — she's an actress, sir, that 1 took off the 

stage to make my wife, and that ran away from me ere 

'we had been wed an hour, and — and — for whom did you 

leave me, madam?" 

Lord Wenhaston dismounted, and stood stiff and tall, 
quivering with anger or indignation. Denzil glanced at 
bim, and shifted his heavy riding-whip in his hand. 

"My lord," said Lucy faintly, "I cannot speak with 
you here, and — and before your cousin, — ^you do not 

consider " Denzil's action and the look on his face 

turned her sick. The fear of being recovered by her 
husband was as nothing compared with the fear of a 
quarrel between him and Dendl. 

"Cousin, will you ride on? I will overtake you," said 
Lord Wenhaston briefly. 

"I shall be much bound to Mr. Wenhaston if he will 
do so," said Lucy, looking down. Denral half choked 
with jealousy. He muttered some inarticulate words, 
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and rode shaqjiy out of earshot, then ch 
again, and sat watching the pair. 

" My Lord Wenhaston," said Lucy, with more firmne! 
" 1 left you, as I think you know, for no one. I icl. 
service with a kind and noble lady as waiting-womac, - 
forgive me. 1 was penniless, and it was neither to jour 
honour nor to my own that 1 should return to the slag^- 
My mistress — I had told her the whole story — died neafl. 
a year ago, and left me some little money, and since l!ir 
I have lived alone and tried to eke out what I had '^ 
needlework. If you desire me to return to you " 

"I do not, Lucy," said Lord Wenhaston gently. "1 
am a ruined man, and I can scarce wish to tie you to my 
falling fortunes. I am mortgaged throughout. I haveni 
a penny to leave you when the crash comes, — I can bm 
recommend you to my good kinsfolk here, who, at leasi. 
may stand your friends. If you had cared for me, and 
proved the woman I thought you, you might have licl-! 
me back from ruin, — but 'tis folly now to think of thai.- 
and after all," he added listlessly, " I was bound i- 
Avemus, " 

" Sir, — oh, my lord 1 " said Lucy, with a sudden change 
of feeling, "you speak of the goodness of your kinsfolk 
here, — can they not help you in this difficulty ? " 

Lord Wenhaston smiled. "No, my dear," he said. 
"No use. But come, Lucy, own we should not haw 
suited amiss bad you not bolted in such a hurry. I have 
but to own my troubles, and, presto 1 you are sorry for 
the man you have hated so." 

" 1 am always sorry for you and for myself,'' said Lwj 
brokenly. " 1 have had no life to rejoice in or to feel safe 
in. i have never ceased to doubt what I did." 

" No. I'll be sworn the young fellows have not let Jtra 
be," said Lord Wenhaston, tapping his foot with hb 
whip. "And yet 111 be sworn you kept them a; 
distance. Curse it, Lucy," he broke out, "a man cai, 
took in your face and think ill of you." 
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Lucy looked at him ia pale miseiy. She was an honest 
and honourable woman, and the consciousness that she 
had given her heart to another man weighed on her. She 
had been forced into her marriage ; but she had made up 
her mind that her duty lay in faithfulness in thought and 
deed to the man who had tricked her. Her heart had 
escaped her ; and the tender and sensitive conscience was 
busy, not without reason, reproaching itself. But Lord 
Wenhaston did not wait for an answer. 

" I must speak with thee," he said. " Lucy, can I not 
come to thy house? Nay, I will not abduct you again, — 
never yet has a man run away \rith his own wife," he 
added, with a half-laugh. "Come, trust me." 

" Mr. Denzil Wenhaston will tell you where is my 
house," said Lucy ; " but I would thank you heartily if 
you would not come now. I must think it over." 

" I shall come ere nightfall, then. You won't run 
away, child?" 

Lucy promised to wait for him, and with some few 
more words the strange husband and wife parted. 

The two cousins rode away side by side in bitter silence. 
Denzil's blue eyes glanced sideways all the while in cold, 
pitiless scrutiny. Here was that husband whom he had 
hated, — the man whom he had often longed to have 
within reach of his sword t He set his teeth, and rode 
in silence. 

"You knew my wife?" said Lord Wenhaston at last. 

" I have met her. I made her acquaintance by accident 
some months ago," answered Denzil. 

" Don't you think her vastly pretty ? " 

Denzil paused a moment. "Yes," he said deliberately; 
" she would be none the worse of a little more colour." 

*'You have no eyes, cousin," said my lord pettishly. 
" She is perfection. However, 'tis no harm in a man to 
see no great beauty in another man's wife. She tells me 
you will show me to her house." 

"Did she tell you that? Yes, — yes," said Denzil, in 
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such an access of hatred and jealousy as raade evt:\ 
word an agony to utter. He had to endure to answer 
all manner of questions as to Lucy's posilion^ — the name 
under which she had lived, the company she had kept— 
and he had the self-command to endure it with au un- 
moved countenance for her dear sake. At last he per- 
mitted himself a question. 

"Will you gel my Lady Wenhaston to live with j-ou, 
cousin?" 

"Eh — what? Why not?" asked Lord Wenhastoii 
sharply and haughtily. 

Denzil looked down and said nothing, and they Spoke 
no more til! they rode into Walbersw-ick, 

Denzil inquired for the house of John Ashmenall, and 
was directed to a small cottage on the banks of the Blytb, 
between the ferry over which was the thoroughfare to 
Southwold and the mouth of the river. The owner of 
the cottage was not at home ; they discovered him on thf 
beach mending his nets. 

John Ashmenall was a man of sixty-five or thereabouts, 
tall, well made, and fine-looking, with a brown, handsoow 
countenance and bright blue eyes. He turned from his 
work with a ready " Good-mornan'," in answer to DenzH's 
salutation, and seemed, moreover, to have expected him. 

"Yow're Master Wenhaston, sir, I reckon," he sud, 
"an' yow've cum for yowr horse. He's here saife enow,— 
but I was a-gooan to bring him oover to PeaseohaU 
myself this arft'noon." 

" I can take him and save you the trouble," said I 
" So you had a visitor late last night? " 

"Ay, sir- Mr. Pendall." 

" An old friend of yours, I suppose. He seemed hardly 
fit to be afoot when I saw him." 

"Soo that yow lent him yowr beast, sir, for which I 
thank ya kindly," said the fisherman gravely. ** Me was 
fair mazed when he cum in, — fair roosted wi' the trouble 
it all, — but he's himself this moroan'." 
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" Where is he, theo? I want to see him," said Deozil, 
looking rouDd. 

" He have taken one of my boots, and rowed down to 
Duaidge," answered Ashmeoall. " He wool be sorry to 
miss ya, sir. The trewth is, a sailor man carn't be kep 
orf tlie sea while breath there's in him ; and we never 
thowt to see ya soo early." 

*' You don't mean that he was ever a common seaman, 
as he says ? " asked Denzil impatiently. 

" 'Meanan' Master Pendall, sir?" 

" Is that his name?" 

" He say soo." 

"Well, — you know, I suppose, whether it is or not. 
. At any rate he's a gentleman, if he swears the contrary," 
said Denal, rough and sore at heart. 

" There's a difference of meanan' attached to that there 
word by different men. Master Wenhaston," said the 
fisherman. *' 1 take a gentleman to be a man who do his 
dewty, and mind bis own business." He stooped and 
took up his mending thread. " In that sense of the word 
Master Pendall's a real gentleman, — but be b^un life as 
a pore cabin boy, an' a half-starved one at that" 

" Minds his own business t — the fellow's insolent I " said 
Den2il half to himself. As a rule he tried to be on good 
terms with everyone, but it was an effort, and he was too 
sick at heart for it to-day. " Well, now, is your friend, 
whatever bis name is, at Dunwich or on the sea ? " 

"At Duoidge, at the Ship Inn most like," said Ash- 
menall placidly. " I can send one o' the bors oover for 
him if yow like." 

"No, we'll ride that way. Come, my lord," said 
Dendl, turning. 

" ni goo an' get yowr horse," said Ashmenall, desisting 
from bis work. He went off with long strides, and after 
a delay as short as might be, returned leading Denzil's 
borae, well groomed and saddled, and with a long leading 
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"You have taken good care of him, ! see," said Lord 
Wenhaston, smiling. " Is it often that you sailors have 
to groom horses ? " 

"Why, sir, I have had to keep a fleet horse in tny 
stable before now," answered the owner of boats. "I 
live here in a convenient place, and soo some ^reat foollc 
have found." 

He gave the rein into Denzil's hand, bowed gravely to 
both gentlemen, and went back to his net-mendin^r. 

"The man's a suspicious character," said Deiuil frei* 
fully. "And now, forsooth, I have to hunt after this old 
person. The Lord confound them all ! " 

"Is there any necessity to find him?" asked Lord 
Wenhaston, whose head ached. 

Denzil answered with some impatience that Mr, Pcd- 
dall would expect to see him again, that he was in the 
habit of keeping his engagements, with one or two other 
expressions of irritation. It was with fate that he was at 
feud, had his cousin but known it, — with the fate that bad 
given Lucy to another man, and ordained that he must take 
that man to her house this very day. The detour to Dun- 
wich would delay that for a time, — other tarcumstance 
might arise, something might happen. 

They rode in silence along the marshy tract to the old 
city. Not as now, a mere straggling village, Dun«-ich 
was at this time but the skeleton of a town. Streets still 
stood where now the sea rolls or the waves break, but 
they were injured and defaced by stress of weather, and 
the townsfolk were too much depressed by the sense of 
doom to think of repairing the old structures. The cousins 
made their way to the Ship Inn, which stood in the land- 
ward quarter of the town, and asked for Mr. Pendall. 

The landlord came to the door himself to speak nitli 
two persons evidently of quality. "Mr. Pendall? — a 
stranger calling himself by that name had been there, and 
had made many inquiries ; but he had walked out along 
the cliffs past All Hallows' Church." 
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All Hallows' stands now near the verge of the ctiiF. In 
1714, however, there were a narrow tract of land and 
several houses between the church and the sea front. 
Denzil and my lord, passing beyond these houses, came 
out upon the face of the cliffs, which then, as now, were 
skirted by a narrow path running along the sandy perpen- 
dicular a few feet from the summit. The path of that 
time is gone, the cliff is gone along which it ran, but they 
traversed such a crumbling footway as may still be seen, 
now passing into a narrow lane between banks of grass 
and sand, now coming upon the face of the open sea 
where a rude fence was set to keep the passer-by from the 
edge of the overhanging cliff. 

"I suppose the old fellow has gone this way," said 
Denal. " It seems a wild-goose chase." 

He spoke for the sake of speaking merely. They had 
left the town behind them, and were skirting the estate of 
the Blaises, the lords of the manor, who would suffer no 
bouses on their land. The place was lonely, and the heat 
was excessive. Below to their left the sea lay, a plain of 
flashing grey stirred into rapid motion by the swift east wind 
which alone made the temperature of the day bearable. 

"This is beautiful," said Lord Wenhas ton in a subdued 
voice. He stopped and leaned against the fence, looking 
down pensively. "The tide must wash sometimes to the 
very foot of these cliffs," he said. " I suppose it is nearly 
high now." 

"I don't know. I have seen it higher," said Denzil, 
with an impatient glance at the narrow strip of shingle 
some eighty feet below. " Will you walk on?" 

Lord Wenhaston did not answer. He was glancing 
over the bay, lost in thought. The rapid dash of the 
waves, the breath of the sea wind, were pleasant to him. 

"Ah, cousin, I envy you," he said indolentiy. "You 
live among scenes to keep a man sound ; yr*" ' ~ot spend 
your nights in Colly and your days in yi iti 

not tied to a " 
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Lord Wenhaston's reflections were broken upon. The 
fence on which he leant cracked and fell outward. Had 
he not been fairly agile he would have gone head foremost 
into the sea. As it was, he contrived to twist round, and 
slid a few feet, then stayed in his descent, propping on; 
foot against a tuft of grass and seizing with his n^< ' 
band one of the uprights of the fence, which ran down if-. 
some distance along the cUff-side. His position was no* 
instantly dangerous, though it was precarious, and it was 
a face of amusement rather than alarm that be turned up 
on Uenzil. 

"Give me your hand, cousin. This sand runs like 
water," he called. 

Denzil knelt down by the edge, and saw at once the 
difficulty of the position. The tuft of grass which had 
stopped his cousin's progress downwards was slowly 
giving under his weight, which the upright by itself would 
not be sufficient to support. To spring upon the over- 
hanging path with no better purchase than these two 
supports afforded, would have been difficult to a man in 
good training ; It was impossible to Lord Weohaston. 

Denzil reached down his right band, passing the other 
arm round a part of the fence which still stood, and which 
he ascertained to be reliable. In consequence of so doing 
he shortened his reach, and looked round him for his whip. 

" Faciiis descerisits. Can't you reach me your whip?" 
called Lord Wenhaston at the same instant. 

Denzil leant down, holding out tbe whip. As he did so, 
the thought, bitter and sudden, came over him, it had 
been better for Lucy had the descent been a little easier! 

Then, like a whirlwind, the temptation came down upon 
him. Swift, implacable, the voice of hate and jealousy in 
his own heart spoke out once and for all. So over- 
mastering was the impulse, that before he realised that 
he was contriving murder, he had acted. The whip was 
in his grasp, and he struck with his full force at the hand 
1^^ clasping the upright, once — and then again. Ho saw bj^_ 
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victim's other hand clutch at the sand, down which it slid, 
then at the air. The next instant the slide downwards 
bad become a fall, and Denzil, Aingiag himself backwards 
from the ed^e just in time to prevent himself from over- 
balancing, heard the thud upon the beach beneath. 

In that awful moment, as he crouched down upon 
himself, two thoughts swooped down on htm, — first, that 
be bad committed a crime, then that the crime was in 
vain, — that a man sliding down from that height would 
in all probability receive no mortal injuries. It would be 
bard to say whether terror or relief was uppermost in 
his mind when that idea presented itself. He crept back 
shuddering to the verge and looked down. Lord Wen- 
faaston lay motionless at the very edge of the waves. 
One arm lay wide, with the baud io the water ; the other 
was beneath him. He lay twisted partly on his side, but 
with his face downwards. As Denzil looked, a wave, 
breaking higher than the rest, ran all over the motionless 
figure, then fell back again. 

Denzil clasped bis hands over his eyes for an instant. 
The nian lay as one unconscious, as one who might have 
broken his arm, but not as one dead. The bed of fine 
shingle beneath him bad scattered in all directions when 
he fell upon it, leaving him in a kind of hollow. It might 
have broken his fall. If he were not mortally hurt, if he 
were likely to live till he had made a deposition, Denzil 
saw that he had done a base thing only to find it recoil 
upon himself. Had he been sorry for bis action, or bad 
any feeling of repentance or pity crossed his mind, he 
would have forgotten this, for he was capable of self- 
sacrifice ; but one crime leads on to another, and the fear 
of not reaping the fruits of his piece of treachery made 
the mere murderous impulse of a minute ago harden into 
a murderous purpose. 

He took out an almanac which he carried, and quietly 
ascertained the state of the moon. The tide was still 
rising. Then for the second or third time he looked 
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round him. There was no one on the path, the nearer 
houses were hidden from sight, no fishing-boat lay nea 
the shore, though any moment one might come round tl 
turn of the cliff. Another wave ran up hollow and o2; 
and covered the recumbent figure for an instant. Deu 
had only to wait. His cousin lay face downwards in 
hollow whence the waves would not have power to li 
him. He had only to wsut. 

How long would it take till the sea was high enoug 
to cover him ? Five minutes ? — ten minutes ? — a quarti 
of an hour? Denzil looked at his watch. Lord Wei 
haston*s face, it might be, was already in a pool of watei 
could he but see it. A cold sweat broke out all over hin 
''He is dead, and I can marry his wife," he said to his 
self. He leant his face against a bank and set his teet 
in the dry, salt grass. As he was conscious of no regn 
and of no pity, it would be hard to say what emotion 
was that overmastered him. 

Once or twice he glanced down, but to the eye of 
watcher the sea never appears to rise. He could stt 
however, that Lord Wenhaston*s body was subsiding int 
the shingle. Each on-coming wave stirred for an instar 
the long, fair curls of the periwig in a ghastly fashion. 

Denzil rose to his feet and gazed round for the lai 
time. The sky above looked down on him blue an 
silent. There was no sound anywhere but the maddenin 
plash on the shingle below. He could bear it no longei 
He would rush down to the beach in front of the tow 
calling for the help that would arrive too late. 



CHAPTER V 

IT was with no small disquiet of mind that Lucy, t.ady 
Wenhaston, waited for her husband. She wuted in 
vain ; and the evening was drawing on before she heard 
the gate of her small garden clink. She lighted a candle 
and waited for a knock, but it was long before one came 
on the door, a hesitating and hurried tap followed by 
another. 

It was Denzil who came in, and when she saw bis face 
she knew at once that something had happened. 

"What is it?" she said, growing pale because he 
was so pale, and the lines of his face were drawn and 
contorted. 

"Let me sit down," said Denzil. Had he not felt 
emotion at this moment he would have counterfeited it. 
It was a relief to him that the news be had to break to 
her in itself excused his agitation. 

"My GodI — what is it? Your father— your sister?" 
exclaimed Lucy. Denzil shook his head, and dropped 
upon a seat by the table. 

" I am a selfish coward," be said after a minute. " It 
is your husband, Lucy — my cousin. He has had an acci- 
dent." 

" Not dead ! " said Lucy, shuddering and drawing her- 
self together. 

" I— we hardly know — there may be a chance yet. He 
fell over the cliff at Dunwicfa, and was washed away. My 
God ! " said Denzil, covering his eyes from the remem- 
brance. " I wish it had been me I " 

He spoke in a wild moment of emotion, but next moment 
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he knew that he had lied — that it was not bis sin 

wish. 

Lucy stood still, sileot, for an instant, hardly realising 
his words. When she did comprehend them the one 
uppermost thought in her simple heart was great piiy 
What had they done ? What could they do ? Was lh«^ 
no chance? Might he not have been drifted ashore suit: 
where? Could he not swim? She poured these qucsrio 
out upon Denxil, and others still harder to answer, and !' 
the fifth or sixth time that day he related witb dry lip» *' ' 
story of his cousin's leaning on the insecure fence, of h-- 
fall, of his own vain efforts to save him, and of his msd 
rush back to the town to fetch help. They had not been 
long, he said, in reaching the place of the fall, but nothing 
was to be seen of Lord Wenhaston. They had gpt out .. 
boat, and rowed up and down close to the shore, expecii:!, 
every moment to see his cousin's body, living or dea^i 
washed ashore by the rising waves, but all etTorts had 
been in vain. Since then he had been riding aortfa and 
south from one coastguard station to another, " [ need 
not tell you," concluded Denzil, with his eyes upon ^ 
table, "that I left no stone unturned to find some trace 
of htm, if it were but his body," 

Lucy caught down the hood and cloak which hung upon 
the door, and tried to put them on. "Can you takeiu 
to the place?" she said, half choked. Her husband's 
death in itself was and could be no great blow to her,— aD 
the louder was the voice of pity in her heart, and of self- 
reproach that she had not loved the man whom now the 
waves of the North Sea were working their will on. This 
feeling was too sacred to be uttered even to Denzil, ot 
rather, especially to Denzil, and it hung heavy on her. 
He dissuaded her from her useless project, and made her 
promise to stay where she was, "When my father knows 
that you were my cousin's wife," he said stumbhogl>. 
"he will offer you an asylum. To-oight I will get someone 
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from the vill^e to come here ; it is not fit for you to be 
aloiie." 

" I want no one — I only want to be alone," said Lucy, 
taming away her head. "Please leave me, Mr. Wen- 
haston, and go home. You look worn out 1 was a very 
wicked woman. This judgment ought to have fallen on 
me." 

When Denzil at last went away it was with a tumult- 
uous feeling of relief. He had feared detection at the 
hands of the one person not likely to dream of suspecting 
him. Lucy's clear eyes had seen nothing, and he rode 
home with a lighter heart. It was astonishing that 
through it all he never thought of the man whom he had 
murdered with any feeling of compunction. 

He had sent a messenger earlier in the day to tell his 
father what had happened and explain his absence ; and 
he had been not a little surprised that the squire had 
not ridden on to lend bis aid. It was nightfall when he 
reached The Grange, and the look of the place surprised 
him further. Lights were moving about behind drawn 
curtains. Before he pulled the stable-yard bell the groom 
came running out, and when Denzil asked if bis father 
were in the house, laid a startled hand on his saddle and 
stammered out, "Lord, sir — Master Den! haven't yow 
beared ? Have Jacobs missed yow F " 

The squire had bad a stroke that morning after his 
son's departure, bad never spoken afterwards, and had 
died dining the afternoon. A first messenger to Denzil, 
telling him of his father's illness, had left the news at 
Ravensdrift, supposing him to be there. Denzil's own 
messenger of calamity had arrived later at Peasenhall, 
and the butler, Jacobs, had set out for Dunwich to bring 
his new master home. 

Denzil went into the house. The chill, silent bustle of 
death was everywhere. He checked the whispered gar- 
rulity of the servants, thanked and dismissed the surgeon 
who had waited fbr bis arrival, and went to see bis sister. 
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Phillida's bitter crying was a thing to be en\-ied. D-: 
took the child m his arms, soothed her tenderly, and lalk'.^ 
for a while of the dear father they had lost in words thai 
comforted her while ihey made her crj- the more It was 
long ere he could persuade her to go to bed, and one* 
there she kept him by her bedside, clinging passionaieh 
to his hand. It was past midnight, therefore, before hr 
could go to look at his father. He sat down by the btrf 
in the room of death, and uncovered the dead face. To 
his mind's eye another lifeless figure lay beside the cmr 
actually before him — the fallen man on the edge of iht 
waves. For the first time he realised what he had done; 
and the dead father lying peacefully before htm was bit I 
judge. He covered his eyes with his hands. " My poor I 
cousin ! " he said aloud. " My poor cousin ! " No oibf- 
words, no more definite thought, would come to ' 
wearied brain. After an interval of time— he did not kn 
how long — he realised that be was ill, and almost out of hin. 
self, and went to his own room to try to sleep. Lying hall 
dressed on his bed, he did not think he slept, and yei thr 
sound of waves was audible to him in a way that waking 
fancy but seldom has power to present. Day broke »-el 
and gloomy. His mind was wholly changed, and the idei 
of Philip Wenhaston's body hurried about in the cold cur- 
rents of the sea was a torment above remorse to him. 
Once he rose to hasten to the sea-shore, but lay down 
again shivering. He put the thought of Lucy away from 
him ; It was profanation in this hell. At the last he fell 
into a sleep so quiet, so dreamless, that innocence itself 
might have envied him. The sun, struggling from the 
clouds, cast its light on his face, but failed to waken him; 
and when at last he woke he was able to take up the 
burden of his grief and his sin with a courage that would 
have befitted a good cause and a better man. 



BOOK II 
MR. PHILIP PENDALL 



CHAPTER I 

ON a line May aftemooa in the year 1720, Mr. Eldred, 
who has several times been mentioned in this narra- 
tive, sat at a window in his study, by turns writing and 
glancing leisurely down into one of the Temple Courts. 
His writing was of no urgent nature, and be laid down his 
pen now and then and smiled pleasantiy to himself. His 
face was pleasant even when he did not smile. The fact 
that his snowy wig vas pushed a thought awry (though 
not sufficientiy to show that bis hair beneath was un- 
touched by grey], gave him a took of innocent rakishness, 
and added to his youthful air. He was over sixty, but 
his slight, alert figure and delicately cut face, together 
with bis quick way of lifting his brows and glancing side- 
ways, made him like a boy who had gone masquerading 
in the guise of an elder man. 

Mr. Eldred stood high in the world of law, and should 
perhaps have stood higher. A quixotic delicacy of con- 
science had been in bis way, and he had also needed 
a grain more of ambition. He was unmarried, and had 
a private fortune, not large but sufficient. Like many 
men of fine character he had needed but a spur to become 
great ; but the spur bad been denied him. With the 
exception of the occasions when he was the most notice- 
able figure save one in some great trial, he lived to read 
the new books, to stroll into clubs where he was always 
welcome, and to exercise his ingenuity in little acts of 
kindness devoutly hidden from the light of day. 

His occupation was pleasant to him, for, as has been 

said, be smiled now and then as be wrote. Once or 
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twice, when he laid down his pen. he took up a double 
miniature which lay open on the table before him, and 
represented on the one side a middle-aged man of a bold 
and striking countenance, and on the other a lady, beauti- 
ful and young, and magnificently dressed in the fashion 
of thirty or thirty-five years before. At this latter he 
looked with an expression of pensiveness indeed, but also 
as one looks at a friend for sympathy; and the lady's face, 
looking back at him with a vivacious and winning smile, 
seemed almost to give him the sympathy he required. 

It was during one of these pauses that he heard the 
door open, and glancing round sprang up with an ex- 
clamation, and advanced with both his hands extended 
towards the new-comer. 

"My dear sir," said the latter, seizing the proffered 
hands, and at the same time kissing Mr. Eldred on both 
cheeks with a very graceful foreign air; "my dear sir, 
will you really kill the fatted calf for me? " 

The speaker was that same Mr. St. Edmond who nearly 
six years before had dined at The Grange at Peasenhall on 
the eve of an eventful day for its owners. He looked no 
older than he had done then, looked indeed little more than 
his actual age, which was close on eight- and- twenty, and 
was an exceedingly attractive young fellow. His viva- 
cious glance and smile bore a likeness to the portrait on 
which Mr. Eldred had been gazing. A portion of the 
May sunshine seemed to enter the room with him ; it 
might be said that his very presence gave out light. 

"Arno, Arno ! " said Mr. Eldred, shaking his head over 
the reference to the Prodigal, "what have you been doing 
now? Riotous living again?" 

"No! by your unstained honour, my dear sir," said 
St. Edmond, " I have done nothing but what I was forced 
to do. Why, here you sit," he added, glancing round the 
room, "just as you used, as if it were a couple of hours 
that had passed since I saw you last instead of two years, 
It is two years, is it not?" 
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"Two years and six weeks, — I was counting it up. 
I was ia the middle of a letter to thee, Prodi|fal," said 
Mr. Eldred. " But come, sit down. Have you eaten of 
late?" 

*' I dined at the ' Devil,' sir. I thought it better not to 
put Dolly about." 

Dolly was his old nurse and Mr. Eldred's present house- 
keeper. Amo St Edmond owed much to her, but he 
knew her to be a lady who loved her own way, and he did 
not presume on past fovours. His childhood had been an 
unfortunate one. A cloud had come down on his family 
shortly before his birth. His mother, the beautiful Coun- 
tess of St Edmond, had died abroad while he was yet an 
infant, and his father's suicide had followed soon after. 
Polly, my lady countess's waiting- woman, had followed 
her mistress into exile, and on her death had regarded the 
little Amo as her especial property. To no one but his 
parents' old friend, Mr, Eldred, would she have resigned 
her charge, and it was an understood thing that if the 
child went to Mr. Eldred's house she must come also. 
She came therefore, and lorded it over the household 
thenceforward. 

" I don't think Dolly would grudge you even an unex- 
pected dinner after two years' absence," said Mr. Eldred. 
Then he looked his ward over as a mother regards a child, 
or a book-lover gazes on a rare volume. 

" How well you look I You are handsomer than ever, 
Amo. I declare 1 can see a look of your mother very 
strongly. And how have things gone of late? Is the 
Duke as pleasing as ever?" 

"Oh, I have left the Duke's court," said St Edmond 
carelessly. He had of late been domiciled in the household 
of a certain Italian princelet as friend, counsellor, and 
plenipotentiary. " I left him two or three months ago. 
I have renounced Beelzebub and all his works." 

" My dear boy 1 " 

** Yes, my dear guardian. The Duke is a mean-spirited 
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scoundrel, and my colleagues were devils incantate. I 
can tell you I have had a pretty practice in dueUiii^ 
lately." 

" ! suspect you of great imprudence," said Mr. Eldred,, 
with a concerned air. "And there is another chain 
gone 1 A wasted substance truly ! " 

He tried to look vexed, but it was a mere pretenCK 
The pleasure of seeing his ward again overpowered at 
other feelings. 

St. Edmond threw his hat on the table, drew oS hia 
boots, and hunted about till he found a pair of Mr, Eldred'i 
slippers. Then ensconcing himself in an easy-chair, ha 
asked lazily, " Well, sir, which of my fair mistresses " 
last found a husband P " 

" How can 1 remember whom you were in love with 
years ago ? " demanded his guardian. 

" I don't know, sir. 1 don't remember m3rself. Vou 
don't mind my smoking, do you? Are there any changes?" 

"The Bubble," said Mr, Eldred oracularly. 

"Ah, ah ! You have no money in it, I hope, sir? " 

It was the year of the South Sea Company's greati 
prominence, the year of that first great commercHal fw 
beside which all later madnesses of the kind seem childf 
play. 

" I have a little in it," said Mr. Eldred, laying aside InS 
papers. " Not enough to ruin me if it goes, nor to mal 
me roll in Pactolus if it succeeds. I have always d 
trusted such blown-up ventures, and see nothing in this 
make me alter my opinion." 

"Then why, dearest guardian, leave a penny in it? " 

"Against my own better judgment, my boy; becau 
my Lord Wenhaston stands for it, and he is a better in 
of affairs than 1." 

"A propos," said St. Edmond, " do you see much of t 
Wenhaslons ? " 

" Enough to esteem them heartily. When they cai 
to town over two years ago I made haste to wait on thei 
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partly because we were old neighbours, partly because of 
your mention of them in an old letter you once writ me ; 
and I found enough in my Lord Wenhaston's conversa- 
tion to make me press the acquaintance for my own sake. 
He has a charming sister also, and a still more beautiful 
wife, whose devoted servant I am, and in making them 
known to Lord Rosslyn I have the pleasure of thinking 
I did them a service." 

*'You are the devoted servant of all the married 
women," said St. Edmond, with a glance at the miniature. 
** You are making love to my mother as usual." 

Mr. Eldred smiled, and closing the case of the minia- 
ture quietly deposited it in his breast-pocket, and St. 
Edmond, rising, threw his arms above his head and 
inquired what his guardian was going to do. 

'M was going to my Lord Rosslyn 's this evening, but 
you are tired, and I shall stay with you unless you would 
wish to go." 

St. Edmond only answered by flying from the room and 
hastening downstairs three steps at a time. He returned 
speedily. 

'* I wanted to see if my mails had come, sir. Is sober- 
ness the vogue just now ? I have an excellent sober black 
suit that makes me look like a cavalier of seventy years 
since, and the ladies are kind enough to call it quaint and 
pleasing. " 

''As thou wilt, coxcomb, so long as Arno St. Edmond 
is within the suit." 

'' And a well-filled purse in the pocket, and a string of 
oaths in the mouth, sir. Shall I not turn the heads of all 
the belles ere they have time to think whether I am 
handsome?" 



CHAPTER II 



ANTHONY, seventh Baron and first Ea: 
jr\. stood at this time high in the Whig Ministry, aod 
high in the law courts. He had begun life as a strug- 
gling, dissipated young lawyer, the poor nephew of a 
poor North-country baron. But his poverty and his 
dissipation had alike been overcome by ambition and 
genius. He had risen rapidly in his profession, had 
inherited one title and gained another, and was now one 
of the most valued members of the Government. He 
had won his way by sheer force of will and intellect, hv.' 
he was not popular among his colleagues. He wa^ - 
useful ally, and would have been a dangerous enemy. N 
one of his own party dared offend him, though they reaU 
the Tory squibs and laughed behind his back at the small 
shrunken figure, the deeply lined face, and the broad 
North-country accent of their partner in office. They 
laughed, but they followed him ; he stood as high in the 
Stanhope Ministry as he had done in the Townsheud. 
A thousand scandals circulated among friends and foes, 
and the former were as ready as the latter to believe him 
equally corrupt as statesman and as judge. The Court 
disliked him, the lawyers jeered at him, the Govemmeot 
hated him, yet the man's cleverness was such that no one 
could find a handle against him, and every party intrigued 
to secure his assistance. 

Three or four times a year, or indeed whenever the fit 
took him, my Lord Rosslyn threw his house open with an 
iadiscriminate hospitality, and left his guests to take care 
themselves. He had a kind of peevish pleasure i 
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settings Atterbury to talk with Robert Walpole, or en- 
tangling Pope in a dispute with Sarah of Marlborough. 
He liked Mr. Eldred, though the latter was a Tory and 
High Churchman, and be himself a Whig and at most 
a Deist, and he paid the barrister attentions which his 
political friends as well as enemies looked for in vain. 
"You see that quiet fellow with the wig awry," he bad 
once told Bolingbroke. " He only wants a motive to be 
head of your party, whether you come second or third. 
He is the best waited genius you have." 

My Lord Rosslyn's house was in Soho Square, that 
past abode of fashion, and stood but a few doors from 
the house which mth his title and bis wife poor Philip 
Wenhastoo had left to his cousin, and when Mr. Eldred 
and his ward entered the saloon for which they were 
bound, the first face on which St. Edmond's eyes fell was 
that of Denzil Wcnhaston. It was a brilliant company, 
but the most brilliant figure there was that of the 
Suffolk squire's son. Denzil dressed simply, and dis- 
regarded fashion, while giving his wife more diamonds 
than she could wear ; but the erect figure, which had filled 
out a little during the last few years, the proud poise of 
the bead, and the exultant face told the story of a 
prosperous man in good-humour with the world. The 
person with whom he was conversing, though richly 
dressed, looked mean and insignificant beside him. 

Mr. Eldred glanced at his ward. "My Lord Wen- 
haston and Sir John Bloimt," he whispered ; and St. 
Edmond looked with interest at his afternoon's acquaint- 
ance of six years before, and at one of the most noted 
men in England, Blount, the chairman of the South Sea 
Company. But next instant Denzil's quick blue eyes had 
singled out the new-comers, and he advanced with out- 
stretched hand. 

" Mr. Eldred, your servant This is my guest of old 
time, if he will do me the honour to remember me. You 
have not forgotten Peasenhall, I hope, Mr. St. Edmond." 
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St. Edmond half closed his eyes, and surveyed 
speaker, while he answered cordially. " He will play 
patron, will he?" was the thought in his mind. " 
does not know his man," 

Deazil drew Sir John Blount into the conversatla 
" Mr. St. Edmond," said he, " must tell us, Blount, « 
they say of our little venture abroad, eh ?" 

"Ah, ah! Little venture! Little venture is goc 
said Sir John, tapping his snuff-box. 

"They were speaking more of John Law's Mississi 
scheme in France," said St. Edmond blandly. "It I 
swelled to as high a bubble ere it burst as this South '■ 
scheme in London." 

" I knew what that would come to," said Sir J( 
quietly. " But there has never been a great stroke 
policy that has not produced imitators." 

" Pardon me. Law imitated no one. He is 
on his own account," said St. Edmond in the same t 

"All the same," put in his guardian, "I wish 
bubble were more unlike ours." 

"No resemblance at all," said Sir John very calmly. 

"Oh, none whatever," said Deiizil, laughing. "( 
is in the North and the other in the South of 
Americas. " 

"You will laugh, my lord," said Sir John. 

" I laugh ? " asked Denzil, laughing more. " Why, 
one is founded on Mississippi flats and the other 
El Dorado." 

"Is El Dorado discovered, then?" said Mr. Eldi 
" And was Sir John the discoverer? " 

"The way to El Dorado is by 'Change Alley," s 
Denzil. " Vou must lose no time, Mr. St. Edmondl 
am looking to pick up thousands for the stooping. " 

"My Lord Wenhaston ! " cried someone, pointing to 
empty scat at a card-table. 

Denzil excused himself, and sat down to play ; a 
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St. Edmond could hear him declaring that he had but the 
one guinea in the world. 

^* Your signature still means something, I'll be sworn, ^ 
said one of the other players. 

**Or you might lay down a South Sea bond or two/' 
suggested another. 

St. Edmond left his guardian and Sir John conversing, 
and walked on, looking round about him. In Paris or 
Vienna he was a well-known figure, but he seldom visited 
London, and though a few people turned round to bid him 
welcome to England, the greater number of guests only 
stared, and wondered who was the fellow who wore his 
own hair. Of the master of the house, whom St. Edmond 
had met once or twice in Paris, nothing was to be seen, 
and he was not sorry. He passed into a withdrawing- 
room where there were few people, and thence into a little 
library not over well supplied with books, but having a 
table covered with the newest French and English journals, 
upon which he pounced. The room was empty. From 
the door by which he entered he could hear a buzz of talk- 
ing ; through another, curtained over, came an occasional 
laugh, but he paid no heed to either, and sat down to the 
perusal of the French news. 

There was the sound of a piece of furniture being 
moved, and the laughter on the other side of the curtain 
came nearer. 

** Is that better? " said a man's voice, short, sharp, and 
impatient. 

**Oh, yes. Now tell me what the Princess said," 
answered a voice so clear, high, and bell-like, that St. 
Edmond laid down his paper to listen for its recurrence. 

** Answer me first," said the man behind the curtain. 

"Oh, Lord — my lord, what can I answer? Why ever 
should I marry ? " said the delicious voice. 

** You can lead apes in hell, if you prefer it, ma'am," 
returned the man. 

" La, you rude creature, do you think I've had no offers 
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before or since?" retorted the lady; and getting no 
aosner but a growl, she continued, " 1 like sweetmeats, 
and billets-doux^ and china, and lovers — and diamonds 
Could I have lovers after I was married ? " 

" Most women do," sneered the man ; and Amo found 
his interest in Parisian gfossip suddenly impaired by a 
desire to teach the unknown gentleman some rudiments of 
the art of love-making. 

" Do they ? That's very nice. But you are only » 
earl, and I think the strawberry-leaf coronet so pretty; 
and then you are not so very rich after all unless the Tory 
squibs arc right. Oh, lud 1 what am I saying? But 'lis 
your own fault for drawing me oo. And then — but yooll 
be madder still " 

" H'm?" the man's words were inaudible. 

" You are three times as old as I am," said the lady, vA 
again laughed the delicious laugh. 

"Three times nineteen is fifty-seven, ma'am 
man. 

" Is it? I never could cypher. But, lud, I'r 
teen yet." 

" You are nineteen, and I am forty-two." 

" That's twenty-five years older than I am, 
would die, and I can't bear widows." 

"You would marry again," said the suitor, very grimly. 
The lady gave a little scream and may have broken out 
sobbing ; but the audible words which came to the next 
room were merely these — 

" You are quite heardess — and ! hate you — and I wish 
my lirother would come and take me away, and that 1 
might never see you again. Lord Rosslyn." 

Arno rose to steal away. While the persons were 
unknown, he had listened with complacency, but when he 
was thus made aware that one of them was the master of 
ihe house, he at once felt himself an eavesdropper. As 
he rose, he saw with surprise that the scene had had 
another auditor — an old man was standing at the other 
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<; side of the table, looking at him, and as he turned to leave 
I the room the old gentleman followed him, and they passed 
. through the door side by side, each surveying the other. 

'' Confound it; this is an ill return for the man's 
hospitality," muttered St. Edmond ; and the thought 
moved him to say aloud — 

** I suppose that story would make a nine days' wonder 
at the clubs." 

''Yes," answered the stranger in a voice singularly 
gfentle and pleasant. '' But if you will take the advice of 
an old man. Count St. Edmond, you will not mention it at 
the clubs." 

** Indeed, sir, I should be loath to do so," said Arno, 
turning away with a slight inclination of his head. He 
turned back instantly, however, and surveyed the old man. 
He was bowed and slightly lame, and dressed very plainly. 
He might be nearer eighty than seventy. Despite his 
stooping shoulders he carried his head proudly, and his 
face, though hard-featured, was prepossessing. Arno 
stared at him, and retraced his steps. 

" Are we old acquaintances, sir? " he said. '* I cannot 
remember your face, but you know me by name." 

*' Once pointed out, you are not easily forgotten. Pray 
excuse my freedom with your name," said the old man 
courteously, making as if to pass on. 

'' It is not only my name you know, but a title of which 
I have never made use," said St. Edmond dubiously. 

The stranger made a quick sideways motion with his 
hand. ** Did not your father serve under Cond^ ? " he 
asked. '' Well, I also had that honour — broke a cup of 
wine once or twice with Comte de St. Edmond, and got 
dnmk with him on a certain festive occasion. You re- 
semble him sufficiently." 

** If you knew my father, sir, I must ask the honour of 
your acquaintance." 

''My name is heartily at your service. It is Charles 
PendaU." 
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" It is strange that we have 
" May 1 ask, sir, if you ever 



tiope 



Both gentlemen bowed, 
not met before," said Arno. 
met my mother?" 

"Yes, I had that pleasure. You are not as like her 

as 1 mean, you resemble your father more. I hope 

we may meet again." 

He bowed again in the graceful fashion of the 
century and turned away, but St. Edmond followed him. 

" You live here in town, Mr. Pendall? " 

" I am here for a while. Excuse me, 1 see a face 
know." 

He slipped away, and mingled with the company, and' 
St. Edmond looked round him for another topic of interest. 
His eye fell on two persons seated at the other end of the 
room, one of whom was well known to him of old. This 
was a little delicate- looking man, with a thin elfish face, 
drawn awry, as the faces of deformed persons always are, 
and brightened by a pair of eyes now soft, now arch, and 
now sparkling with animation. He was an old friend 
of St. Edmond, but the interest of the latter in him was 
quickened by the fact that a tall and good-looking young 
lady sat near him listening to what he was saying with an 
air of the utmost deference. 

"What, the prodigal returned !" exclaimed the deformed 
man, leaning forward and extending his hand eagerly, 
" Ah, my dear friend, you have been encountering dragons, 
and you find us meanly engaged in baiting bulls." 

" Nay, dear sir, I have been in Spain and am as expert 
in bull-baiting as ever you can be. But are you yourself 

"Oh, speak nothing of such matters here — we are in 
the thick of the bulls of Bashan, and our host himself is 
among the Philistines. I must show you an inscription 
for a goblet that I writ, treating of Europa and her bull. 
But that's for another day when you come down to 
Twickenham. But these beilowings and roarings, these 
bulls and bears, are not for your tair tMS, mv dear Mrs. 
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Eveljrn. Shall I make known to jou a famous dragon- 
slayer, Mr. Amo de St Edmond, an Englishman, in spite 
of his name." 

The young lady acknowledged Amo's bow by a slight 
and rather shy reverence, and turned her eyes again to the 
ammated countenance of her friend. 

** Your ears may well be offended, madam, at the news 
of the stock market," said the young man dulcetly, 
addressing her. '' But you will pardon me if I ask Mr. 
Pope whether his * Iliad ' be complete ? " 

** Tush, 'tis plain you are but just arrived," said Pope 
peevishly. 

** Truly, sir, I have come from wilds which had never 
heard your name," said St. Edmond blandly ; " deserts 
where they still maintain the earth stands still." 

** You have unlearned your manners there," said Pope. 
** Who ever heard of troubling a lady with Homer? " 

*' But with Mr. Pope's Homer? " suggested Amo. 

** I think, sir, that you consider us too frivolous and 
ignorant," said the young lady very modestly. '* I have 
no claims to being learned, but I know that when my 
father gave me and my brothers * Alexander's Feast ' as a 
task to learn, I made my brothers tell me all about Helen ; 
and I have not been able to understand some of the 
allusions in ' The Rape of the Lock ' as I should like. " 

^' Ah, madam, you are qualifying for an Eleventh Muse 
— the Tenth is in Constantinople, happily ! Let me help 
you in those allusions. What were they ? " 

The young lady hesitated an instant, but came gallantly 
up to the test. *' * Nion's injured hair ! ' " she said, '' and 
* Berenice's locks,' and the line when Belinda has prayed 
to have the lock given back and the Baron is unmoved — 

* Not half so fixed the Trojan could remain 
While Anna begged and Dido raged in vain.' 

Is that from the ' Iliad,' sir ? " 
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No, from (be '^neid,' macUm, — for which you n 
go to your Dryden." 

" And is the 'itoeid ' by Homer, sir ? " 

St. Edmond realised tbat " two is company," and wu 
in half a mind to beat a retreat when the little group « 
joined by a fourth person who remorselessly broke upoo 
Mr. Pope's explanations. The master of the house, drf 
and quiet and scornful -looking, addressed himself to thi 
young lady — 

*' Vour party wait for you, madam, to proceed to Lxff 
Matchett's." 

She rose gracefully, directed a slig'ht incliaation i 
very steady look of curiosity to St. Hdmond, and gavebcr 
hand to the poet. 

" Vou will tell me about the 'vEneid,' dear sir, will ytn 
not, when next we meet ? " she said, with an air of a 
interest. Pope followed her with his eyes as she swcpl 
au-ay on Lord Rosslyn's hand. 

" A dinnc creature ! " he said, rather to himself than U 
his friend. Then, remembering the latter, he turned to hi 
with a delightful smile. 

" Now tell me of your adventures," he said. 

But St. Edmond shook his head. "I want a n 
adventure, my dear sir ; I am going to Lady MatchettV 
after that divine creature of yours. Shall I come down H 
Twickenham this week to see your new abode ? '* 

"Do, do," said the poet cordially; but he looked 
enviously after Arno as he followed Lord Rosslyn and h 
companion. 

Mr. Eldrcd was nowhere to be seen, and Amo had n 
time to seek for him. He was forced, however, to e> 
change a sentence with his host, whom he met in tl 
doorway of the saloon. 

"Home again? Don't run mad like the rest of tl 
town," said Lord Rosslyn briefly, with a nod. 

"Pas si bile," said Arno, laconic with the Lscotuan 
" Permit me." 
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He hurried away, and stepped out into the square in 
time to see three sedan-chairs moving slowly away. 

St. Edmond, who loved wild^oose chases above all 
things, had in this flight no motive whatever beyond that 
of some slight interest in a handsome girl who had piqued 
him by a want of like interest in himself. He did not 
know Lady Matchett, had never even heard her name, 
but he trusted to his address to gain an entrance into her 
house, and once there his introduction to Mrs. Evelyn and 
their mutual acquaintance with Pope would serve his 
purpose sufliciendy. He walked on, keeping the chairs 
in sight. The streets were deserted. Here and there an 
oil lamp, hung out before a house-door, cast a yellow 
patch of light on the ill-paved road. Although it was 
already past eight, many lamps were not yet lighted, — the 
lingering brightness of the spring evenings gave careful 
householders an excuse for saving their oil. St. Edmond 
could see the chairs plainly, and he was surprised, after 
pausing for an instant to tie his shoe-string, to observe 
that there were but two immediately before him, instead 
of the three he had noticed at first. 

'*This will be a pretty business if it is my Mrs. Evelyn 
who has given me the slip," he thought. " However, I 
know for certain she was bound for my Lady Matchett's." 

Consoled by this thought, he did not quicken his pace, 
but contented himself with keeping the two remaining 
chairs in sight. The occupants of these chairs meanwhile, 
each a young lady, whiled away the interval with thoughts 
suitable to the scenes in which they had lately been en- 
gaged. One reflected on Mr. Pope's ' Iliad ' ; the other's 
head was a whirl of lovers and diamonds. Neither noticed 
that her bearers had slackened their pace, till of a sudden 
each chair was bumped down on the ground. A party of 
six or seven men, rushing out from a side street, had 
seized the poles of the foremost chair, and were hustling 
the bearers aside. 

In the confusion and terror both ladies screamed re- 
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peatedly, but the occupant of the foremost chair had 
presence of mind to let down the window and demand the 
cause of the affray in a voice as stern as it was passible 
for so lovely a voice to be. For all answer the door was 
wrenched violently open. 

"My dear creature, don't be alarmed!" said the man 
who bent in, lisping, "A sad necessity, — wouldn't alarm 
you for the world ! " 

He endeavoured to lift her from the chair, but she, 
clinging to it, set up so magnificent a shriek that the 
windows flew wide all along the street. 

"Curse it, man, be quick ! The watch will be on us," 
broke out a man behind. 

" Let go, you damned shrew ! " said the first speaker, 
trying to tear the young lady from her chair. 

" Help ! help 1 " cried Mrs. Evelyn, in her chair behind. 

All this was the work of a few seconds, and on to this 
scene of confusion St. Edmond swooped down like an 
eagle. With one strong arm he knocked down the nearest 
of the p-irty, the other dealt a stinging blow to a second, 
and next instant he was at the chair-door, and the man 
who had opened it had fallen back and drawn his sword. 
Indeed, half a dozen swords were bare, and St. Edmond's 
own clashed twice in a single parry. His moment of 
danger must of necessity be brief, since the sounds of 
swords would rouse a whole street which would have left 
a mere brawl to settle itself; but the moment was ended 
ere he had hoped for relief by the unexpected appearance 
of a man who, striking on every side with a sheathed 
rapier, cried out in a loud voice to keep the peace. The 
assailants turning at once upon him, he was forced to 
draw his sword and lay about him in his turn. The end 
would have been the same had St. Edmond and his new 
ally been alone against their seven antagonists in a desert, 
for they were both good swordsmen and sober, but in a 
London street the scuffle was soon over. Half a dozen 
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kouseholders came out of doors, and the assailants took 
» their heels. 

" Nay, let them run, — let them run," cried St Edmond, 
Mying a restraining hand on the arm of his friend in need. 
" And here comes the watch. Ho, sirrah ! you keep your 
duty ill — a parcel of drunken rakes to venture to insult 
ladies, and ttie watch five or six streets away." 

" I could not come quicker, gentlemen," answered, 
panting, the elderly man, laden with bell and lantern, 
who formed one of the defenders of the city's peace. 

Mrs. Evelyn, meanwhile, running from her chair to that 
io which the principal object of the attack was seated, 
caught hold of St. Edmond's arm with a sudden passionate 
outburst of thanks. "But oh, sirs," she said, "stay by 
us, do not forsake us. What should we have done with- 
out your aid ! " 

" If these gentlemen will do us the honour to go back 
with us to Soho Square, we can thank them better," said 
ttw beautiful voice inside the chair. " But where are our 
bearers ? " 

" The cowardly rogues have run off," said St. Edmond, 
gracing round. " But if you can walk so far, madam, 
tfais gentleman and I will be responsible for your safety." 

" She cannot walk," said Mrs. Evelyn hastily. 

" Indeed, I fear I cannot," said the beautiful voice, and 
its owner leaned out of the chair. The dull light of the 
watchman's lamp fell on her fantastic headdress and 
exquisite face. 

" By my soul E " cried Sl Edmond, with a sudden flash 
of memory and inspiration, " Mrs. Wenhaston ! " 

Phillida Wenhaston bowed as if she had been in a ball- 
room instead of a sedan^^hair. "Can we call back the 
bearers, sir?" she said. "To my misfortune I cannot 
put my foot to the ground." 

St. Edmond's brain, an excitable one, began to dance. 

" Madam, I am an old acquaintance, Amo St. Edmond, 
who taught you to play osseiets years ago at Peasenhall," 
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he said. " Suffer me to have the honour of cairyins ]W 
this short way." 

" Indeed, it would be better, Pbillida," broke id Ma 
Evelyn. 

"Those rogues may be back any minute, »r," (uitii 
the watchman. 

Pbillida was too well accustomed to be carried through 
the world to raise any coquettish objections. She suffettd 
herself to be lifted out and borne away by St. EdmooA 
strong arms. The silent stranger offered his arm to Mn 
Evelyn, and the parly set off to retrace its steps. 

" Where on earth did my sister go to ? " murmured ll» 
beautiful voice, near enough to St. Edmood's ear to tint 
his head. "Oh, my sisler-in-law, Lady Wenbaslco, t 
mean. She was in the other chair, and we wi 
to my Lady Matchett's," 

" Her chairmen went faster than yours," said % 
Edmond quietly. In his secret soul he suspected tt 
the latter persons had been bribed to linger behind x 
finally to run away. 

The windows along the street were closed and the dot 
shut as the ladies and their escort moved away in prooo- 
sion. First went the watchman ringing his bell, next c 
St. Edmond carrying Mrs. Phillida, then the 
with Mrs. Evelyn on his arm. 

"We are very grateful, sir," said the tatter in a b 
voice. " I do not know who those villains were, but ■' 

"But 1 know," interrupted he, speaking for the fiiH 
time and very curtly. " The man with a black cloth ot« 
his face was Sir Giles Mordland." 

"Oh, 'tis but too likely," exclaimed Mrs. Evelflb 
" He hath a grudge against Phillida. Oh, the wr^Kt 
Sir, how can we thank you?" 

" It is that. gentleman you must thank, not me," 

" I thought you were together," said Mrs. Evejjro. 

" No," said the stranger briefly. A minute later b 
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unbent sufficiently to remark, " I trust those dninken 
ir<^ues did not hurt you? " 

" No ; it was my friend they wanted, not me." 

" H'm," said the stranger. " I think they would have 
token you too." 

They walked quickly — as quickly at least as the old 
watchman could go — and Mrs. Evelyn was glad that 
there was no more conversation, for the excitement once 
over, her heart began to beat tumultuously. The way^ 
fortunately, was short. 

" To my Lord Rosslyn's ? " asked Amo. 

"To my brother's where the red lamp is," murmured 
Phiilida. 

. " You will be safe now, madam ; I will intrude no 
further," said the stranger to Mrs. Evelyn. She prayed 
him to come in. "We must thank you at more leisure, 
^r. My friend's name is PhilHda Wenhaston, mine is 
Evelyn Adare. Pray, come in." 

"Pardon me, madam. If I have been of service 1 
am happy, but I need no thanks. Do not trouble Mrs. 
Wenhaston. Your most obedient." 

He bowed, and slipped away in the uncertain lamplight 
before Mrs. Evelyn could detain him ; and as they had by 
this time reached the door of Lord Wenhaston's mansion, 
she ran up the steps and pulled the handle of the bell 
again and again. 

" Heavens I she is fainting E " ejaculated St. Edmond ; 
and the door being opened as he spoke, he hurried into 
the hall and laid bis fair burden down on an oak settle. 
" Get water, hartshorn, someone I Oh, the villains ! " 

" What do it mean, ma'am — what do it mean?" inquired 
the startled servant of Mrs. Evelyn. She had the sense 
to answer merely that his young mistress was unwell, and 
to send him for Phillida's maid. 

" It will be best, sir, to speak as little as possible on this 
matter," she said to St. Edmond, who murmured some- 
thing about her admirable discretion, and thought he had 
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never seen a more heartless creature, — to look oq 1 
Phillida Taiuting and make no efTort to belp her. Ai 
however, the young lady begfan to show sig^s of revivin 
life, he offered to hurry to Rosslyn House and fetch Loi 
Wenhaston, to Ry to the Matchetts' and inform my I^ 
Wenbaston : and as Mrs. Evelyn gratefully accepted tl; 
latter propo y. On this, Phillida sat u 

and sutFeret'- srrted upstairs to her nxx 

with the ut 




CHAPTER m 

THE stranger who had come so opportunely to the 
aid of St. Edmond and the two young ladies beat 
his steps in the direction of Holborn, and finally stopped 
at a linen-draper's shop, over which be lodged with his 
father. Discovering by inquiry in the shop that his father 
was at home, but had retired to his bedroom, the stranger 
followed his example, and in spite of the early hour went 
to bed. The two shared the same room and went to bed 
betimes for one and the same reason. They were at this 
time in sad want of money. 

Both lay long awake without exchanging more than a 
brief "Good-night," and when at length the last comer 
fell asleep he slept long, and woke to find bright sunshine 
streaming in at the ^ndow, and bis companion up and 
out of the room. 

He rose, dressed quickly, and went into the little 
dingy parlour looking out upon the street, where break- 
fast was laid for two, and Mr. Pendall, the old gentleman 
with whom St. Edmond had conversed at Rosslyn House, 
sat at the table reading. 

" Good-morning, Philip," said he, laying down his book. 

"Good-morning, sir, I am sorry to be late." 

"Not at all, my dear boy. You were long sleepless." 

"Yes. I was thinking. I had an adventure last night, 
sir," 

"And I an unexpected rencontre. Sit down, Phil. 
Drink thy coffee, and tell me about it." 

Philip seated himself, and took his cup abstractedly. 

The weariness of his face as be did so struck his com- 

«3 
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panion, who rose and came to his side, putting his hand 

on his shoulder. " Well ? " he said aoxiously. 

" It is nothing. Sit down, father, and 1 will tell you. 
It seems, or so I fancy, that a party of drunkea rogues, 
with my old friend Giles Mordland at their head, had laid 
some plot to waylay two ladies last night as they passed 
from one rout to another. A gentleman who happened 
to be in the neighbourhood ran to their rescue, and I, 
hearing the sound of weapons, hurried to assist him. 
Together, and aided by the watchman's bell, we drove off 
the rakes, and convoyed the ladies to their own home." 

"Charming! Charming! And they were young and 
pretty, and becomingly grateful ? " 

" I hardly know ; but, sir, the paladin whom 1 found 
defending them named himself Arno St. Edmond." _ 

" I thought so." ^M 

"And the ladies were called Mrs. Adare and Ml^| 
Phillida Wenhaston." ^B 

"That is not remarkable. Adventures, and what are 
called coincidences, seek out such men as we are, lad. 
And so you have been to my Lord Wenhaston's door, 
and have seen the wicked flourishing like a green bay 
tree, — or at least I have, for I saw him last night at 
Lord Rosslyn's, — and you are sore and angry." 

Mr. Pendall stirred his coffee absently, and looked 
across at his son with an air half of raillery, half of 
tenderness, but Philip answered seriously — 

" Yes, sir. Sore and ungrateful," 

There was a moment's pause. Philip had pushed aside 
his periwig when he first sat down ; he now threw it off 
altogether, as if the weight of curls oppressed him. The 
short hair underneath was dark and prematurely streaked 
with grey, and his eyebrows, over pensive dark eyes, were 
also dark, rising in a melancholy arch. The pale, sallow 
face had once been handsome, was still of a beautiful cast, 
and the delicate lips smiled in repose with that peculiar 
smile which rather accentuates than relieves the mdan- 
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ehcAy of a face. His dress, as mi^ht be gathered from 
the disposal of his periwig, was arranged in a fasbioa 
that rather showed than hid his poverty, in striking con- 
trast to the great neatness that characterised his father. 

"My dear lad," broke in the latter at length, "for 
pity's sake brood no more on it." 

" I will not, sir. And you saw Denal Wenhaston?" 

"I saw the green bay tree; not to speak to, for I 
was in the midst of a brief conversation with Master 
St. Edmond himself, — besides, a green bay tree has nothing 
in common with one that has been stripped of its leaves. 
He looked at me, though, as if be knew me when once 
we met face to face, — and perhaps he did. Flourishing I 
be looks as though the world were bis oyster t " 

Another silence ensued, in which the two finished their 
breakfast, and Philip rose, and stood looking out of the 
window- 

"How much money have you, sir? " said he at length. 

"A few guineas," replied Mr. Pendall calmly. 

"And I three crowns. Wbat are we to do?" 

Hr. Pendall leaned back in bis chair and clasped his 
hands on the table. The hands were noticeable, knotted 
and bent, with a line about the wrist which was the mark 
of a fetter. 

" We must beg, borrow, steal, or earn," he said. 
" Begging, I fear, is not one of our talents. Can we 
borrow, Phil?" 

" Hardly, sir, with no security." 

*' Can we steal ? " 

" Hardly, sir, ndtbout turning tbieves I " 

"Well," said Mr. Pendall, musing. " Kw had a high- 
wayman for a valet once. / have been a gentleman of 
fortune." 

"Well, but honesty ts the word." 

" Yes, honesty. Shall we go picking up gold and silver 
on Tom Tidler's Ground in 'Change Alley, or turn game- 
sters? You have a pretty talent that way, 1 think." 
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t work, or face it ouL Hu 



" And tfac devil's iU-ludc, s 
" N«r, then. PhUip, we cni 
MiToae seen jou ? " 
Ftaffip siiook his head. "Only in last night's 




nill iDusiag, nxse and began to dear avi; 

l-thtngs. This done, he fetched hts hal aad 

placed the latter oo the bead of its owner. 

' btber, I b^ your pardon." said PhilJp> 

life with ■ stort. " Whither are M 



i ADey is the dreadful name,' " quoted Ur. 
I cb c crfu lly : and Pbitip could merely shrug te 

i follow him out into the street. Once that, 

Bs5«U not keep back a remonstrance. 
** Sw, the stodc is qtioted at &vc hundred or near it" 
~ ' ■■, Phil. I am not goiog to buy ; I am going 



tQ 

He look his son's arm, and they went off tt^ther 
skiwly that they might look around them. They had 
COOK to town but two days before, aAer a long absence 

" I was once io there," said Mr. PendaJI, noddii^ to- 
wards Newgate, as one recognising an old friend. 

*' You have had a \-ast deal of experience in thai mj, 
sir," said Philip demurely. " 1, myself, never came tbi* 
way sare once, nine years since, to see an acquaintance 
pass to Tyburn to be hanged, and then in spite of the 
lavender and rosemary in my handkerchief 1 could scares 
, bear up through iL" 

"The crowd or the hanging? Fie on ihioe aflecta* 
tions, lad. Ill warrant thou canst scarce remember the 
■nan's name.' 

" His name n*as Mordland," said Philip gra^-ely. " Hft 
•fas the cWer brother of that Giles Mordland of whom I 
Spoke to-day. He murdered bis own valet." 

" Tho4i ha«t been a most notable rake, and had 
Ury companions," said Mr. Pendall, pr< 
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soo's arm. '* I oolj trust tlie man dkl 
Hold aloof from him.** 

** He is scarce ten paces before me at As 
answered Philip in a lov 
Wuc." 

They 
of traflic amaacri them both. Sodi a crowd, so bent 
fixed purpose, ma j dailj now be seen streamings in o 
of the Qtj streets, but at that time it was a Mog 
menal amd portentoos. For here was no steadj 
of busy men bent on their own sdbir%^ bat raddber a troop 
of the light-headed or the onprinc^iled of cither sex — bomd 
to pick op gold amd sil¥er in that new and spiemfid game 
which made all orcfinary gamfafing tame. The £Kes, that 
were all set Qtywards, had a look of mveafity opoo them. 
One minote a miserable man of letters, <i reaniin g of the 
vast fortune he was to make, jostled against PhSip* and 
passed on with scarce an apology; his place woohl in* 
stantly be taken by a spnrillHift lord or a spendthrift 
apprentice, each with the same goklen vision thi a tin g 
before his eyes. But the strangest sign of the times was 
the number of women, who, in the midst of this g amW i n g 
fever, made the shops of Comhill and the Qbepe their 
headquarters. Here came the great ladks, with the 
Duchess of Kendal at their head, to hold rendezvotts with 
their brokers under the pretext of some chance mtfimg at 
a milliner's ; here came poor women of fashion who had 
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and here the noted Court dames who had been bribed by 
the South Sea cfirectors to keep up the ferer and throw 
dust in the eyes of the authorities. 

Amid all the crowd of anxious laces a few could be 
picked out whidi wore the careless air of the merely curious 
onlooker or of the professional gambler ; and the gaily 
dressed personage whom Philq> pointed out to his father 
was one of these. 



' Let u 
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■ he added, turning into a ; 



" and let him get ahead of 

The shop which they entered was a milliner's, already 
crowded that there was no need of the prelence of making 
any purchase. The two Pendalls stood near the door, 
Philip pointing out in a low voice such of those present as 
were known to him by sight. It was indeed a motley group 
to be collected at such a shop at such a time of day. 

"That is one of the Pelhams, Charles, I think, but he 
looks older. The little lady who is making pretence of 
buying ribbons is his wife. I don't know the fellow with 
the hook nose — a broker, perhaps, for the next to him I 
know for certain as a broker whom they call Thomson. 
As for the veiled lady speaking to him, I verily believe 
her," and Philip sank his voice, "to be the Duchess of 
Kendal." 

At this moment a lady and gentleman, who had actually 
been purchasing a hat, turned round and came full upon 
the ttvo onlookers, and the lady, starting back with a littl* 
exclamation, turned hastily to her companion. I 

"Oh, sir ! " she said, " 'tis one of the g-entlemen of lasp 
night, 1 am sure. 'Tis the one that helped me away." 

Her companion, drawing her arm through his own, 
bowed instantly, and with a certain military precision, to 
Philip. 

"Sir, my daughter tells me how greatly 1 am ii 
debt," he said. " 1 wish I could see you where 1 raij 
speak with more freedom than in this Babel.' 

"Indeed, if 1 was of any service, 1 am well rep: 
Pray say no more, sir," said Philip. 

The father and daughter were not so easily to be shi 
oif. The latter began to speak, and then paused wi 
rising colour, the former with another courteous incli 
tion introduced himself. 

"My name is Adare — Colonel Adare, formerly of 
— th. May 1 not hear to whom 1 am go greatly ii 
debted ? " 



I 
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^ Thus adjured, Philip ^ve his own wune and bis bther's, 

and the three a^ain exchanged bows. 
J, "Whither do you walk, gentlemen? Can we not ae- 
g company you ? " asked Colonel Adare. " Perhaps jva 
, are bound for the Alley? I am kx^^ng ckMe at hand, 
. at the * Old Bell,' and if you will do bk the booovr to 

step thither with oie " 

" We are but new come to town, and were looking 
about us, but we are heartily at yocu- scrrioe," said Mr. 
PendalL 

Something in the gentleness of his voice and the oid- 
fkshioned courtesy of his """"*t made the Colooci lode 
attentively at him as the foor IcA the shop together. 

"Have we met before, Mr. PcndaO?" be iaquir ed. 
" Your vtMce seems familiar to me." 

" You have a good ear, Hcrr Oixrst. I hav« served in 
Austria, and heard your name thoK. Oooe I £ned with 
your n^ment, but you were not then present. " 

" I think 1 must have beeo," said the Ceload with a 
snule. He had obtained his rank both io Ei^laod and ■■ 
Austria, and the remanbranoe of the Aostrian tcrnce, in 
which he h^ii distinguished himself, was ^4i 1 1 1 1 il to him. 
His daughter did not speak, but looked at the two PcadaJBs 
with grave questioning eyes of dead Uadc, and the faor 
ti^ether beot their steps in the ifircctioD of the CM Bdl 
Inn. 

There in a room givii^ on to ooe of the old baknnie* 
that still run round the courtyaAl, the Cofend VXjk 
Philip's hand, *"■< again thanked him in a utaOnir, 
courteous manner. 

" I gather that my daughter Erdro was oM the 
principal object of the attack," be added; " oer«rth«deM, 
the position into which she m^t have been tfar<nrn is 

such as 1 cannot bear to think of " He g^txjot 

round, and seeing that Mrs. Erdyn bad left th« rv^m, 
oootioned, "Sack an aannh was the bmitc vttaioAvs 
nace the other bdy. Un. WcakaMoo. b a hrtp lti s cripple 
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and — but I must not speak my whole mind, I feel this 
matter too deeply. My daughter tells me, sir, you rea^- 
nised one of these men as Sir Giles Mordland." jM 

Philip assented. ^^M 

"A rake and a spendthrift, is he not?" ^H 

"He was when 1 knew him," said Philip, hesitating; 
"but that was years ago, and at a time when, to speak 
frankly, I myself was his equal in such things." 

" Not to the length of carrying off ladies, I hope," said 
Colonel Adare, frowning. 

"Why, sir, I fear I set him an example of that," said 
Philip, exchanging a glance with his father. "This 
attempt was, in fact, but a copy of one actually per- 
petrated by myself in old times, with hrm to help me," 

" Bui surely the lady escaped— or, if not," said the 
Colonel very gravely, " 1 shall not offend you, sir, after 
your gallant conduct of last night, by hoping you were 
punished ? " 

Philip shook his head to both questions, and Mr. Pendall 
hastily struck in — 

"Vou must not misunderstand my son, sir. Though 
he used a rather s'lrange manner of wooing his wife, yet 
at all times, you must understand, he loves to give him- 
self his own bad word, and prefers to underrate his own 
good actions, which nevertheless always make themselves 
manifest." 

The Colonel bent his bead with a little courteous ges- 
ture. He was no very quick observer, and did not notice 
the look of pleasure with which the son repaid the father's 
pr^se. At this moment, indeed, Mrs. Evelyn entered, 
having changed her hat for a little morning cap, which 
became her. In neither of the Pendalls did she awake 
the careless admiration which had inspired St. Edmond 
so happily to follow her sedan on the evening before. This 
was partly because she was no longer in evening dress, 
partly because by daylight she was very pale. Between 
herself and her father wsjj as strong a likeness as caa 
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exist between a man of sixty-six and a girl of three or 
four-and-twenty. Both were tall, spare, and finely grown ; 
both pale and dark ; both had the same regular, handsome 
features on a rather large scale ; and both an air of 
mingled pride and shyness — a look belonging to wild, 
untamed creatures, very unusual in the City at that age. 
Even had Mr. Pendall been a complete stranger to their 
name — and, as it happened, he was not — he would at once 
have concluded that they were country-bred. 

He took advantage of the young lady's entrance to 
change the subject, and addressed her with an air of 
gentle raillery on the topic of the shops of Cheapside and 
the purchases she had been making. Philip, who had 
scarcely heard her voice save in the midst of agitation, 
was surprised to hear her answer with composure, and 
to notice the strong good sense and feeling with which 
she replied to a further remark on the excitement prevail- 
ing in the City. She was, indeed, one of those women, 
rarer then than now, who like better to talk with an old 
man than a young one. The Colonel, listening, forgot 
the momentary shock which Philip's confession had given 
to his decorum, and gave a hearty invitation to his new 
acquaintances to sup with him on the morrow night. 

*^ My Lord Wenhaston will be here, and I have asked 
him to bring our other kind helper, Mr. St. Edmond. If 
you are not already so, I shall be happy to bring you 
acquainted, and my Lord Wenhaston will be as eager as 
I am to pay you his thanks." 

As Lord Wenhaston happened to be the last man in 
London whom the Pendalls would have chosen to meet, 
they both civilly declined. 

** We are living very quiet," said the elder. ** Philip — 
my son — has been in poor health, and we are told to 
avoid excitement. " 

** In spite of which, sir, you adventured yourself last 
night," put in Evelyn Adare gently. 

^'Then on the following evening, when we shall be 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOMEONE has said that men fall in love at first 
sight, and women only by degrees. The dictum may 
not be invariably true, but it held good with Arno St. 
Edmond, who walked home on that eventful night as 
a man transported, slept not at all, and took his break- 
fast off the vision of Phillida Wenhaston. 

His guardian, to whom he had recounted the whole 
adventure, observed these symptoms curiously. 

"Are you sick, Arno? In debt? — no? In love, then?" 

" Precisely, dear guardian," said Arno radiantly. 

'* Mrs. Evelyn Adare is a sweet creature certainly," 
said Mr. Eldred with assumed gravity, "and her father 
has every reason to be grateful to you for saving him 
from joining that plot which ended so disastrously in the 
'15. I must call on my dear old friend the Colonel. He 
will be at his old lodging I don't doubt, in Holborn, at 
the 'Old Bell." where " 

"My dearest sir, will you excuse me?" interrupted 
Arno, rising. 

"Wait but a moment, my dear boy. I will myself 
accompany you to the 'Old Bell.'" 

" 1 am not going there, sir, but to Soho Square. Pray 
excuse me for this once." 

Arno fairly ran out of the room, leaving Mr. Eldred 
laughing to himself and wondering how often his ward 
had suffered the tender passion during the last ten years. 
It is but fair to Arno and to his guardian to state that 
these attacks never led even so far as to a declaration — 
the gentleman being a confirmed flirt and seldom long 
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resident in any one place. " I suppose tliis will be a 
flash in the pan like the rest," thought Mr. Eldred, 
shaking his head and thinking over his own futile 



Arno was half-way from the Temple to Soho when he 
remembered that the hour was early, and that the Wen- 
hastons might yet be abed. He betook himself therefore 
to pacing about the streets with an impatient mind. 

He was right as regarded Phillida Wenhaston — that 
young lady was never an early riser; but Lord Wenhaston 
had been writing in his study long before Master Si, 
Edmond left his own sleepless couch. Denzil's study was 
a curious mixture. It was the room where the late lord 
had held his symposiums, and Denzil had made no differ- 
ence to the furnishing save in two important particulars — 
the introduction of a writing-table and of a number of 
mirrors. Sitting at his table, Denzil had the window on 
bis right hand and a curtained door leading into Lady 
Wenhaston's drawing-room on his left. Behind him was 
a door into the hall, and the fireplace, in which, since the 
morning was cold, a light wood fire was burning. There 
were a few good books on a shelf — books which Denzil 
never read — and the room was full of papers, journals, 
and filed letters. A miniature of Lady Wenhaston stood 
on the writing-table, and on the wall opposite to Denzil 
hung a picture at which he glanced whenever he paused 
in his writing. It was a full-length, life-sized portrait in 
oils of the late Lord Wenhaston at the age of two-and- 
twenly. The young man in fancy dress, with his own 
brown hair about his temples, made a pleasing picture, 
and seemed to follow Dentil's movements with his eyes 
and to smile at him. He had been a beautiful lad, or 
else the artist had flattered him; with a more exquisite 
complexion even than when he came to Peasenhsll, and 
the gayest air in the world, and Denzil used to wonder 
what course of trouble or of dissipation had faded the 
bniliant smile and saddened the eyes in the six years that 
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liad passed from the painting: of the picture to that event- 
iiil August day. He had a kiud of superstition that the 
portrait of the man whom he had murdered looked kindly 
at him, and showed sympathy for all his doings. 

No trace of Philip had ever been found. No one had 
ever hinted that there had been anything strange in the 
fashion in which he met his death. It had been Icwked 
upon as a happy event, not so much for his heir as for 
himself; and his old friends in tovm, who knew how 
deefriy be had been involved in Jacobite plots, said jocosely 
that it was like Phil Wenhaston to save his neck by 
breaking it. On the day after his death Denzii had found 
time to ride over to Westleton with a message from his 
nster — to whom he had told as much of the facts as he 
tiiought necessary — to his cousin's widow. He had found 
Lucy gone, leaving no sign behind her, and had returned 
in dumb wrath and misery. But Lucy was merciful ; she 
had written, telling him whither she had gone, but praying 
him not to follow her yet. She must have time to think 
over her own wickedness. Oenzil had smiled a little at 
tiie last word, and then shuddered ; but he had done as 
she wished, and left her to herself for a while. They had 
corresponded constantly, an inexpensive practice to both, 

- sioce E)enzii was a member of the Upper House, and 

- about fourteen months after that eventful Fourth of 
August, Lucy had quietly become for a second time the 
wife of a Lord Wenhaston, Phillida and Amias Adare 

' being the only witnesses. 

" The marriage had been as happy as Denzii had ever 
' lectured it could be. They had two children, a girl and a 
' boy. Lucy thought her husband the best of men, and 
liad never had cause to alter her opinion. She won 
Phillida's heart, and tried bard to make the precocious 
spoilt child into a lovable woman. When nearly three 
Jrears later they finally removed to the bouse in town, she 
4id her best to contribute to Denzil's social success. For 
Ihis she was less fitted than Phillida, being a better 
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actress on the stage than off it, and caring very litlloj 
town life, but to Denzil it was all equal ; whatever i 
mig'ht do or leave undone, she was perfection, his o< 
delight, his one ideal. To her he was always the 
to the world he had been a changed man since the ' 
the squire's and Philip's death, Before that time hel 
been an idler, a thinker touching the burdens of life 
one finger. The shock of that terrible day woke hii 
the work of his life. With his fortune he could euilt 
have lived a splendid life of what was then styled pleasutt 
He preferred what was then styled affairs. He had bwi 
bred a Tory, but there was then, properly speaking, noTr.r 
party in Parliament, and he veered round gradually u;.' 
he became an ultra-Whig. He made Lord Rossly 
acquaintance, and gained his friendship. Rosslyn, likeoii^- 
Whig statesmen, was a great financier, and from hia 
Denzil caught an aptitude and wide knowledge in 6e 
money market which carried him to 'Chang-e Alley, M^ 
made him one of the directors of the South Sea Compaii>. 
The post which he held under Government was small, ba 
the weight of a post in those days depended much on tix 
man who filled it, and Denzil, both on his own accouBl 
and because he was Rosslyn's lieutenant, stood high. Ht 
liked bis life and was happy. He forgot his crime saa» 
times, but when he bore it in mind he made no attetnptlB 
gloss it over. 

As he sat writing on this May morning, little thinlolf 
that a train of circumstances had been started vtuii 
would alter all his life to come, the old butler, Jacobs 

" A man to see you, my lord. A common person." 
" Show him in," said Denzil brightly, reflecting thai 

might be a broker. 

He did not at first recognise the man who entered—' 

tall, grave, lantern-jawed fellow with a puritanic 

about him that Denzil did not altogether like. He 

his name na Jabe^ Wilson. 
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''You doo't remember me, my lord," he said sullenly. 

''Not your name," said Denzil, with some difficulty 
prevailing on him to seat himself. " I believe I have seen 
your face." 

" Yes, my lord ; but where ? " 

"Not here in town, nor of late years," said Denzil 
gfood-humouredly. '*Stay a minute. At Cambridge? 
No! But you say your name is Wilson?" 

" It used to be Redvers," said the man very composedly. 

"You were my cousin's man who came with him to 
Peasenhall," said Denzil, with a quick glance at Philip's 
picture. 

Redvers nodded. 

"You should have come here before," said Denzil 
smiling. " I made a point of taking all my cousin's 
people into my service." 

" I have employment, my lord, and have hope of better, 
thank you," said Redvers more graciously. "But there 

is one thing " He paused, and Denzil, scenting a 

request, bent his head encouragingly. 

" The feet is this," said Redvers, slowly. '* My lord's — 
the late Lord Wenhaston's service was not a good one." 

"No?" said Denzil. "Well, I suppose your wages 
would not be very regular?" 

"The wages were not paid regular," said Redvers in 
the same deliberate tone, " and I never got paid at all for 
certain pieces of dirty work I had to do. When he died I 
had to cut and run for it all on account of what I had 
done for him, and go into foreign parts, with no manner of 
recompense. If a man sells his soul, my lord, he likes to 
get the value for it" 

" Quite so, I have no doubt," said Denzil, a smile 
hovering over his face. 

" On the other hand," continued Redvers, " I never did 
Lord Wenhaston an ill turn in my life but when I helped 
the young woman, whom, perhaps, your lordship knows 
of, to escape from him, which was an act " 

H 
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" A highly meritorious act, I make no doubt," observed 
Dcnzil, "though for that at least you were well paid." 

Redvers cast a look of mingled suspicion and admiration 
at him. " You know a thing or two, my lord," he said. 

Denzil shrugged his shoulders. He was vexed by the 
turn affairs were taking. The man was apparently ignor- 
ant of the further history of the lady of whom he spoke ; 
but he might recognise her, and Denzil had i 
allowing his wife to be talked about. 

" Well, my good fellow ? " he said, 

"The fact is this," said Redvers again, with the sam 
irritating slowness, " I thought I had got a clue on« ' 
to that young woman's whereabouts, — it was on the 
morning of that same Fourth of August, my lord, and I 
went — that's very like my master when I first saw him." 

He turned suddenly and stared at the picture. 

"I have always heard that the likeness was good^l 
assented Denzil. 

"It was not quite good-looking enough, sir. But 1 
remember that when my master began to lose his looks he 
had a curtain hung over the picture. It does me good, my 
lord, to see that you have uncovered it," 

" Vour feelings do you credit, I am sure," said Denzil, 
indolently surveying the figure before him. He was so 
well accustomed to acting a part with respect to his 
victim that it was no longer any eiTort to him. fl 

Redvers resumed his narrative, | 

" I went to the town they call Dunwich, my lord. 
There's a place beyond the town where the fields reach 
on to the cliffs with hedges and the like, and as I was 
tired with seeking the house 1 had heard of, I sat down 
under a hedge near the cliff, and there through that hedge 
I saw you and my lord come on talking," 

He paused. Before Denzil's eyes swam a vision of the 
sultry August day, the sandy cliff-path, the glittering 
stretch of sea. Something clutched at his heart, and he 
bad no time to realise that it was deadly fear. And 
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meaotime the mechanism of his brain, working quietly, 
enabled him to answer without a pause. 

"You should have come and asked me the way. I 
could have directed you." 

"I should have made so bold," said Redvers as quietly; 
" but just then my master leaned over on the old fence, 
and it gave way." 

Again the excellent mechanism answered. 

"Why did you not come forward? Between us we 
might have saved him." 

"I should have come forward," said Redvers, "but 
when you struck him with your whip I thought it might 
be to my interests to look another way." 

"What do you mean? " said Denzil slowly. 

The question gave him time. He faced his position and 
could uaderstand it. 

" I mean what I said," said Redvers di^gedly. 

" When I struck him — struck whom ? " said Denzil. 

"My lord, you know what I mean, — and what I saw." 

"My good fellow," said Denzil, raising his eyebrows 
and speaking mth an ease that surprised himsdf, " are 
you, perhaps, thinking of my cousin, — and have you got 
some impression that 1 knocked him over? " 

"My lord, be fell over, and you prevented him from 
saving himself. Vou leaned away from the cliff and 
covered your face with your hands. You took out an 
almanac and you looked at your watch and sat still for 
some minutes. Then you went into the town and called 
for help. " 

"You are under a strange delusion, my man," said 
Denal impatiently. "You certainly saw me consult my 
watch and my almanac, and had you used your sense you 
might have known the reason. When I found that the 
tide was rising I knew that there was no time to be lost, 
and I hurried down to call for help." 

Denzil lay back in his chair ; his hand lay extended on 
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the writing-tabte toying with a quill. He survcyeH 
Red vers coolly, smiling a lillle. 

"If that is your story, I cao swear to it, of course," 
said the man quietly. " Upon reason given." 

" You may swear whatever you please," said DeoziL 

" If for instance you would set my name oq a sufficient 

number of South Sea bonds," continued Redvers, uo- 

moved, " I could remember perhaps that you ran at oo« 

to call for help." 

Denzil rose, and strolling to the fireplace rang a bcD 
which hung there. "My man," he said curtly, " if evet 
you come to your senses I shall be ready to do as much 
for you as for the rest of my cousin's household. Since 
you are in this mood 1 am obliged to remind you that 
I am much engaged," 

"You will speak differently when my story goes the 
round of the coffee-houses, my lord." 
" 1 may, my man, I may even speak to a constable." 
" There is such a thing as a charge of murder, sir," 
"Precisely; and such a thing as defamation --'■ 
character. Pray repeat your little story to my sen-ant- 
before you send it round the town. I shall find a dt£Bcull} 
in arresting you if you do not repeat it. Ab, Jacobs, this 
fellow will amuse you with a fine story about me while 

you give him a glass of ale. Good day, Mr, , | dou i 

quite remember your name at present," 

In going to the fireplace Denzil had noticed the tirK 
piece. His letter was important, and it was later than 
he had known. He went back to his seat, and wrote 
steadily for four or five minutes, then signed his same, 
sealed and addressed the letter, and summoned a 
messenger to take it to its destination. Then he knelt 
down by the fire and stretched his hand to the blaze, 
shivering. He felt as a man who, having received a 
physical shock, has yet no just appreciation of the cause. 
Yet he knew he had a breathing space. Redvers would 
reflect before he made his next move. 
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The door into the drawing-room opened, and Lucy came 
in, carrying her year-old boy. Seeing Denadl's attitude 
she drew a seat near to the fire and sat down. ''Chilly 
creature ! " she said. 

" I am cold," said Denzil, touching his boy's cheek 
with one finger. "Have you seen Phillida? How is 
she?" 

Lucy laughed softly. *' I think she is better for the 
fright. I think she liked it, Denzil. It makes me shudder," 
she added more gravely. ''When I think how nearly 
Phillida's life might have been ruined as mine was I can 
only wonder at her. Evelyn Adare showed far more sense 
of her deliverance. " 

" I wish the unknown squire of dames had not van- 
ished, or that we knew his name," said Denadl thought- 
fully. " I make no doubt we shall see the other spark, 
St. Edmond, but for that I care not so greatly." 

" I do not know him, but I love his guardian," said 
Lucy. 

Denzil laughed. " I shall be obliged to call out that old 
gentleman one of these days," he said lightly. " I know 
how you two adore each other. But we have had a 
lesson. I shall never again leave you in the care of 
strange chairmen." 

" I wish we were at home, Denzil." 

" At home ? At Peasenhall, do you mean ? Why ? " 

" I don't think this life is good for our little Phillis." 

" You sweet Puritan ! You know as much what ' this 
life ' is as that boy of yours." 

" Phillida knows more." 

Lucy sat silent for a while ; then she continued gravely — 

" You cannot let her see all these fine gentlemen — wits, 
beaux, courtiers — and then expect her to marry a simple 
country gentleman like Mr. Amias Adare." 

" Phill knows she is to marry Amias." 

" And what if she loses her heart to a duke with a 
rake's reputation and a Jew's fortune?" 
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"Amias — or she herself rather — will have what i 
good as a Jew's fortune," 

"Vou are not wise — you are not wise," said Locf, 
shaking her head. Denzil changed the subject abruptly. 
" I have been Uie-a-t&le with my cousin's old vale* 
Redvers," he said- " If ever he comes here, Lucy, ao 
asks to see you, send him to me. The man is impudent 
He presumed to talk about the service he had renders 
you." 

" 1 do not) indeed, wish ever to see him," said Luc)' 
mildly. 

Then her boy began to cry, and she carried him away,, 
twcause the lord of creation who was her husband n 
not be annoyed. Denzil shivered over the Rre for a few 
minutes, and then went back to his work. He made u 
his mind that he need not fear what Redvers could di 
He knew that from such lips the story would gain litt! 
credence. His self-confidence was unshaken. But th 
thing had risen up before him in an ugly way. It mlgbt 
injure him vaguely, and he might have to lie to the wofU 
and to act a lie to Lucy. His conscience did not speak 
with any insistent voice, but his offended taste did ; hb 
crime seemed to have become a more sordid action be" 
cause this man knew of it. And though he congratulated 
himself upon his own coolness in affeclin(; to despise tfat 
matter and refusing to employ bribery, yet the fear th«l 
bribery might ultimately have to be employed hung ova 
him like a nightmare. 

Mrs. Fhillida Wenhaston was a toast of two summeil 
and held her place in despite of newer beauties. H« 
deformity, if it could be called such, never stood in bi 
way. It advanced her, on the contrary. She was koow 
to be whimsical, — she dressed like a princess, — her lat 
ness was suspected at times to be counterfeited in 
to draw attention to herself. Phillida had no lack * 
suitors. If she kept them at a distance it was not 
much because she knew her brother wished her to ma] 
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Amias Adare as because she had never been able to retain 
any interest in her admirers, save in one only. Their 
companionship usually palled after a couple of interviews. 

The one exception was Lord Rosslyn. Phillida had 
felt a secret interest in her brother's friend from the first 
moment she met him, when he treated her as a provoking 
spoilt child deserved to be treated. She liked him be- 
cause he was Denztl's friend, because he was rude to most 
women, but civil to Lucy ; and when he first made her 
a curt offer of his hand she was infinitely surprised, a 
trifle indignant, and very much flattered. She refused 
him, and bad the generosity to lock the secret in her own 
bosom. A few months passed in which the lady was 
saucy and the gentleman rude, then he repeated the offer 
in the scene which St. Edmond had partially overheard, 
and was refused a second time. 

Phillida's mind, therefore, was full next morning of the 
two great events — firstly Lord Rosslyn's prt^Msal, and 
secondly the danger and the rescue of last night. She 
amazed Lucy by her levity, had herself dressed be- 
comingly in the anticipation of a visit from her protectors, 
and when St. Edmond presented himself, sent word that 
she would receive him. 

It was in keeping with St Edmond's character that he 
should ask to see the sister when it would have been 
more seemly and more natural to pay a visit to the 
brother. He was brave, honest, generous, and pure- 
mmded ; he was also rash and reckless to a fault and un- 
conventional to unkindness. As it happened, however, 
bis visit fell in with Phillida's whim, and she received 
bim, keeping her maid in the room, after the custom of 
the age, to dust the china. 

Arno smiled to himself, and wondered as he remembered 
the thirteen-years-oldj sharp-featured child of Peasenhall. 

Phillida at nineteen was beautiful. She had Denzil's 
fair skin and blue eyes, only that hers were dark blue and 
looked almost black in the shadow, — but her hair was 
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and curled naturally. Her small features 
exquisite carriage of the head were perfection. She had "* 
enchanted the town ; the poets all swore by her ; not a 
single wit was ill-natured enough to speak of her de- 
formity as anything but an added charm. It was no g 
wonder if St. Edmond's volatile heart had gone out to bfll 
with a single glance. 

He was one of those happy persons who arc never at^ 
loss. He sat down and spoke to her of Peasenhall. 

"I remember you very well," she answered. " 
came to us just before a terrible time, and that fixed it ii 
my memory." 

" Else had I been forgotten," said St. Edmond saucUyJ 

"You gave me some good advice, 
Phillida placidly. " I have not followed it so far. 
was to have a kind of litter made like they use in Chinl 
you said." 

" A palanquin ? " 

"Doubtless. But now 1 feel afraid of sedan-chairs, 
nor do I know that a palanquin would be safer unless 
I could always meet with two such soldiers." 

" How could you ever fail, madam, to find defenders?" 

" Oh, very easily. You see you did but come to town 
yesterday." 

Arno smiled. " There was another man," said 
" Is it a breach of confidence to ask his name?" 

" I would I knew it ! " said Phillida ruefully. 
I hope," she added with a brightening face, " that he i 
come to ask how 1 do ; then we shall find out." 

" He would be a barbarian else," cried Arno. 

" He may have business out of town," said Phillidftl 
with naive anxiety. 

" No business would have kept me away," exclaimod 
the gentleman. 

"Ah, but you know us, — we know your guardian i 
well — he hath often spoken of you," said Phillida sweetl] 
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" How little did I know my happincss^that my name 
should often have been in your ears, madam." 

Arno was beginning to find the maid decidedly in the 
way. She said nothing and seemed to hear nothing, and 
she dusted assiduously where no dust might lie ; but she 
was there, an obstacle, a non-conducting medium. He 
hurried on with an inquiry after ber companion. 

" I have not seen her this morning. No, she does not 
reside here. She is new come to town with her father on 
business, and will be going back soon to die alive in 
SufTolk. Did you admire her?" 

" I did not look at her." 

"She is handsome," said Phillida. 

" Then there is an old notion falsiRed." 

•*M-m?" 

"Vou show, madam, that one woman can admire 
another ; but it were more to your credit were you 
homely. " 

"The antithesis? Come, sir, the antithesis?" said 
Phillida, laughing. 

Practised as he wds, St. Edmond nearly lost his head 
at such a word, albeit slightly misapplied, io the mouth 
of a Suffolk squire's daughter. 

" Easily given, madam," he said. " If you were 
homely, men might admire your generosity ; now they can 
only praise your condescension." 

" 1 must not repeat that to Mrs. Evelyn." said Phillida 
demurely. " But you know her, — or at least you knew 
the family. Colonel Adare hath spoken of you. She is 
my dearest friend, but she is older than me." 

"She has a strange name to bless herself with," said 
Arno. 

Phillida nodded. "She had the name of Mr. Com- 
missioner Evelyn, whom her father knew. 'Tis an odd 
one for a girl." 

St. Edmond's eyes had meanwhile been wandering 
about die room. The sofa on which Phillida lay was 
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handsomely upholstered, aad her dress was of an elegant 
costliness which affected simplicity. The room was richly 
furnished, and crowded with a variety of knick-knacks. 
Arno's quick glances were chiefly attracted by a bookcase 
with some twenty to thirty elegantly bound books on it — 
he could see at once that none of them were dummies — 
with china jars set among them in a fanciful and pretty 
fashion. Being one of those men who read little and in 
a narrow circle, but know and digest every book they 
read, he surveyed her library with interest. 

"You read, madam? You reward the praises of the 
poets by occasionally glancing at their lines ? " 

Phillida yawned. 

"Betty," she said, "go tell my brother 
Edmond is here." 

Arno surveyed her, tilting his head back, then as the 
door closed on the maid he broke into a laugh. 

"Confess, Mrs. Phillida. You know I came hither to 
do more than talk of books ? " 

"To make compliments, 1 dare say," said Phillida 
indolently. 

" By my soul, then, I have been slow about it — I have 
not got a single compliment uttered." 

" You know best yourself why you came," said Phillida, 
looking sweetly at him; "but I thought it was to inquire 
for me," 

"Not that alone, 1 fear," said Arno, laughing again. 
" I came because I could not keep away — because I have 
been sleepless all night, looking for the time when I 
might come — because " 

" Here is my brother," said Phillida. 

St. Edmond and Denzil met cordially, and tried not to 
show that each found the other unwelcome. Such a 
feeling was natural on the part of the former, who would 
have felt any interruption inopportune, but in Denzil it 
was ungrateful, and he knew it. For some inexplicable 
reason he did not like St. Edmond. He had a presenti- 
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ment of danger in his presence. He could not but be 
dvi\, however, and the fact that he had an invitation to 
supper to transmit from Colonel Adare made it the easier. 
Nay, more, he was forced to ask his guest to dinner 
by the mere remembrance of propriety, and Arno stayed, 
neglected Phillida, and paid attentious to Lucy, When 
little Anna, Lucy's elder child, came down to dessert, 
he forsook both ladies, and devoted himself to her. 
All the time he kept up a wave of conversation with 
Denzil on all subjects, from politics downwards, and when 
he left the house he had won every heart in it, save that 
of the master. It was not Deazil's fault. His nerves 
were shaken by the morning's scene with Redvers. He 
had DO power of receiving new impressions just then. 




CHAPTER V 

THE South Sea fever, which affected different people 
in different fashions, was taken by Mr. Pendall 
rather as a child takes to a new toy than as a man is 
knocked down by a dangerous illness. He pawned what 
possessions of any value belonged to him, bought shares 
and sold them, and bought and sold again and again 
according lo the frightful fluctuations of the stock, while 
Philip looked on in amaze. It was a time when a fortune 
might be made or lost in a few hours, the marvel being 
only that an elderly gentleman who had never before 
trodden the pavement of the Alley should keep his head. 
After a few days of this delightful play, however, Mr, 
Pendall's mood changed. Whether it suddenly occurred 
to him that this was an ungcntlemanly way of gaining 
a livelihood, or whether the widespread distress that the 
Company was causing suddenly flashed upon him, he was 
seized with disgust, and sold out just when the stock was 
going up by leaps and bounds at the rumour of a treaty 
by which Spain was to cede immense possessions in the 
golden West in exchange for Gibraltar, which was to be 
restored. Philip's amazement grew. At a time when 
thousands might have been made, his father had walked 
away with a paltry hundred guineas, a sum which he 
might have won any night at any gaming-table, 

"There is only one way of making money honestly 
that 1 know of, and that is the cause of a greater crime 
than dishonesty," said Mr. Pendall gravely; "but this 
way and gambling are as bad as any 1 know." 

" What about working, sir? " asked Philip, laughing. 

" Why, you take the bread from another man, who 
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would ifet your place if he could," said the old ^Dtleman. 
Thty were sitting in the Adares' room at the "Old Bell," 
•od Mrs. Adare looked up startled from her needlework. 

"What, then," she said, "is the one honest way of 
Irtiich you speak, sir?" 

"Piracy on the high seas," said Mr. Pendall, "for as 
you kill those you rob, their money no longer belongs to 
tiaein ; but, as I said, it involves murder." 

His companions started, and Coloael Adare looked 
dosely at the speaker. "May I ask if you have ever 

yourself " he began, but Mr. Pendall broke in. 

"Ever been a gentleman of fortune? Why, who is 
.not? Your British navy — I know what I say; I have 
amnn officers and men when there is the hope of a prize. 
I have seen your army at the storming of a town. Even 
your most immaculate, your most impeccable South Sea 
Company, with Sir John Blount and my Lord Wenbaston 
and the Duchess of Kendal at its back — what is it but 
a company of pirates? " 

" You speak of our army and our navy as if you were 
not yourself an Englishman," said the Colonel gravely. 
" I am of no country," said Mr. Pendall. 
Philip had stepped out upon the balcony looking into 
tfie inn yard, and he now called Mrs. Evelyn to witness 
• sight which at that time possessed an especial charm. 
A travelling showman had set up a kind of box, such 
as Punch and Judy perform in, and four highly educated 
monkeys were going through a satire on the Bubble. The 
hostlers and a crowd of stray urchins stood around, and 
the serving-maids of the ion were bending over the rails 
of the higher balcony screaming with laughter. Mrs. 
Evelyn was country-bred enough to join heartily, and 
Philip courteous enough to echo her laugh. The two 
elders also looked out for a moment, then as if by mutual 
agreement they turned back. 

"Sir," said the Colonel, breaking a brief silence very 
abruptly, "have I not met you before?" 
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" Do you think so? And was it in Austria? " 

The Colonel shook his head dubiously. " I think I am 
a great fool," he observed, turning away. 

" I don't see why — but be comforted," remarked Mr. 
Pendall blandly, " You will be in good company ; there 
are more fools in London just now than in the rest of the 
habited globe." 

Here Mrs. Evelyn came in from the balcony, observing 
that the devil had just carried off Sir John Blount, and 
she must go and dress. *' 1 mean in the play, sir. The 
black ape has made off with the other under his arm." 

"What house are you going to enliven with your 
presence to-night, madam?" asked Mr. Pendall, 

" We shall walk in the park, sir, and then to a masque 
at Lady Matchett's. Whither we were going on that 
night you know of. But we shall have my father and 
Lord Wenhaston and some servants with us to protect 
us on the way home." She smiled and vanished, and the 
Pendalls took their leave. 

" Sir," said Philip, as they walked away, "give me a 
guinea or two out of that hundred of yours." 

" What? to buy a domino? " 

" Yes, sir. I want a frolic." 

Mr. Pendall laughed and brought out his purse. 
"There's hope for you yet, Phil," he said. " Don't drink 
too much." 

"No, sir," Philip answered. He did not immediately 
depart, but stood still in the street looking at his father. 
" I have seen an old acquaintance," he said at lasL 

"Who?" 

" My old valet. The scamp I told you of. He was 
among the hostlers looking at the show." 

" Did he recognise you, Phil? " 

Philip shook his head, " I left the gallery when I saw 
him. He is a rogue, sir, but he owes me two or three 
good turns. 1 hardly think he would betray me." 

Mrs, Evelyn went to her room and began to dress 
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herself, for she had brought no maid with her. She put 
on a pretty flowered-silk gown and a wide-brimmed hat, 
and took a great fan i[i her hand. It v/as the most 
fantastic dress she had brought with her, and with a 
bunch of lilies in her kerchief looked sufficiently pretty. 
The lilies came from St. Edmond. He had sent early roses 
to Phillida, and columbines to another lady, an old flame 
of his, who need not be mentioned by name ; — but these 
facts were unknown to Mrs. Evelyn. She stood and 
looked at herself in the poor mirror for a moment, and 
was not ill-pleased. Being of a strong and simple nature, 
she was glad to see that she looked pretty, and did not 
trouble herself that she was not prettier. 

This was in the very height of the season, and the 
parks were crowded, especially in the evening. Mrs. 
Evelyn, masked and cloaked, and leaning on her father's 
arm, walked on with a stream of gaily dressed men and 
women, and though she knew few people, felt the pleasure 
of London life dance in her young veins. Her pleasure 
was damped, however, by a sudden burst of conversation 
overheard from two gentlemen behind them. 

"Yes. I was chagrin excessively! The affair was so 
well got up— everything in order. 1 had not had such a 
scheme on the lapis for years,— and then for those lubberly 
fellows to upset all! Two men, did you hear? Nay, 
'twas two at first, before the folk from the houses near 
rushed in. Two men? I vow 'twas nearer twelve. The 
Mle Phillis herself could not be more desolated than I." 

"She will be consoled by the victors, doubtless," said 
the speaker's companion drily. 

Mrs. Evelyn clung the closer to her father's arm, and 
thanked goodness in her heart that she wore her mask. 
The voice of the first speaker, his manner and lisp, made 
her certain that he was the leader of the attempt of a few 
nights before. 

"What is it, my dear? Did you speak?" asked the 
Colonel. 
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"May we walk slower, sir? It is so hot." 

The Colonel paused, and the two gentlemen passed on. 
Mrs. Evelyn looked curiously at them, and saw that they 
were neither of them young nor handsome. She kept her 
surmises to herself, knowing that her father would have been 
quick to demand satisfaction had he suspected who passed 
him by, and she was relieved when he asked without 
noticing her agitation, "How do you like ournew friends?" 

" Which, sir? The Pendalls? 1 like them both." 

"That means nothing, Evelyn." 

" I like Mr. Pendall very much, sir, and think him very 
entertaining." 

' ' And the young man ? " 

Evelyn smiled. " I should like him better, 1 think, if 
he were a young man, but he is neither young nor old. 1 
like my Lord Wenhaston and Mr. St. Edmond and my 
cousins Adare better; — but 1 think Mr. Philip Pendall very 
inoffensive. " 

The Colonel smiled serenely, and paused to salute two 
gentlemen, who passed at that moment sweeping off their 
hats to the lady, and wishing him a very good evening. 
It was Denzil and Lord Rosslyn. 

" I have been looking for you. Colonel," said the former; 
" but I suppose we meet to-night at this masquerade, and 
we can talk while the young people are playing." 

The two paced forward, their heads bent in talk. 

"Is that good old gentleman one of your victims?" 
asked the Earl, growling. 

" He holds bonds of the Company, if you mean that," 
said Denzil. " I forget to what amount. I am myself a 
victim in so much, and so is the rest of the world, including 
our own colleagues." 

"Ah, our own colleagues," said Rosslyn carelessly. 
"How much did you have to give Aislabie?" 

Denzil stared. Mr. Aislabie was the then Cbancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

"What do you mean?" 
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" Oh, don't play innocence, Wenhaston. How much in 
roiud figures? And how much to Crag'^? And Charles 
Pelbam ? Come t And the Duchess of Kendal ? " 

Denzil laughed outright. "If I or Blount had bribed 
those great persons," he said, "do you think I should tell 
jou? Dont foul your own nest, Rosslyn. It is in your 
interest as in everyone else's to support the Company. 
You don't want to play into the hands of the Tories, or 
to malign your honourable colleagues." 

"They have all their price. Robin Walpole's right 
there," growled Lord Rosslyn. 

"Every man has his price," rejoined Denzil. "What 
!s yours, Rosslyn P You shall have it. " 

Rosslyn in his turn laughed discordantly. " Your stock 
will fall to-morrow," he observed. " I have been telling 
everyone that the Government will never give up Gibraltar." 

"All the better," cried Denzil. "We shall gain EI 
Dorado for nothing. But I thank you, Tony, for the 
wink. I shall tell everyone that you are trying to depre- 
ciate stock in order to buy in yourself." 

"1 have bought and I have sold," returned Rosslyn. 
' ' I have not slain my tens of thousands like the prince, 
but I have made something, and fleeced the fleecers. And 
I don't care a rotten egg if all your shareholders hang 
themselves in thdr own bonds ; but I care a good deal if 
when your Bubble and the little bubbles that are blown 
every day come to break, the Bank breaks too, and the 
credit of the nation goes with it. No, sir— — " 

"You are not in the House," put in Denzil softly. 

" No ; and you can't hiss me down. What good will it 
do you to break the nation — to turn out the Government — 
to stop trade? The Company will not keep afloat three 
months longer, and then who will pay the piper ? You, 
my friend, and the other directors and ministers that have 
t>een bribed to make the Bank of England the servant of 
a company of sharpers." 

Denzil swept out his hat again as an acquaintance 
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passed tbem. " 1 never heard you make so long a speech," 
he said. " Meanwhile, my hands are cleaner than your 
own. 1 have bribed not, nor been bribed. You have 
knowledge of both those things, I fancy," 

" I have warned you," said the statesman, a little 
haughtily. "You may go your way. Service to my 
Lady Wenhaston. I have no time to waste on fools and 
gamblers," 

Denzil laughed like a child. "Wait awhile, smiter of 
Amalekites," he said, "and you may hang the directors 
in a rope for all 1 care. Tell me something." 

" Go to the devil ! " 

" I am going^to Lady Matchett's. Do you know ai 
thing of the spark St. Edmond ? " 

Rosslyn stood still. "Why?" he asked. 

" I give no reason except on compulsion." 

" The devil take you. I know nothing against the man." 

That was no answer. Denzil shrugged his shoulders 
and waited. 

" He is clever, and has experience and money. His 
mother was an heiress of good family, and his father was 
a very good soldier, I have heard." 

"A self-made Count, who got into disgrace and drowned 
himself," interrupted Denzil. 

" Doubtless ; but he knew what's what. The son is 
pretty sure to make his way, though he is a little too nice. 
Is the fair Phillida going to make him your brother-in-law?" 

" She had better not," said Denzil darkly. Of Rosslyn 's 
own pretensions he knew nothing. 

"Oh, she might do worse," said the rejected lover 
curtly. 

They parted, and Denzil went his way to fetch a domino 
and take his womenkind to Lady Matchett's. 

A masquerade was a figure of speech to Phillida, whose 
lameness made all disguise impossible. She masked as 
most ladies did for a promenade, but for the rest affected 
no disguise. Lucy hated all acting in play, for it recalled 
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e days when she had acted in earnest ; but she dressed 
' becomingly, and went with her husband and sister in all 

They paid their respects to my Lady Matchett, and 
Denzil, leaving his wife and sister with her, strolled away, 
looking about him with a touch of weariness. A character 
ball proper has its charms as a spectacle, but for a mere 
masked ball one must be very young or very light-hearted. 

" Folk come here for the sake of inventing scandal and 
telling it without detection," muttered Denzil. "Well, I 
dare say Blount or some of his creatures will be here 
blowing the Bubble higher." 

He cast his eyes hither and thither seeking for Colonel 
Adare. The rooms were full ; there was a perpetual buzz 
of questions and retorts given in disguised voices. Denzil, 
who judged rightly that the Colonel would not be disguised, 
decided that he had not yet arrived, and sat down on a 
little couch, on which sat one other gentleman, a black 
domino, who seemed as busy as he in watching the 
masquers, and who moved his flowing gown to make 

"Pray do not inconvenience yourself," said Denzil 
cheerfully, and in his natural voice. 

The black domino started, bowed, and remained silent. 
His silence piqued Denzil, who fell on him as fair game. 

"I have done amiss," he exclaimed, "I should have 
played the play. It's a needless question to ask if you 
know me," 

" I am not well versed either in the doings of Privy 
Councillors or the humours of 'Change Alley," said the 
domino, hesitating, and speaking in that low voice which 
may either be assumed or natural, 

" Enough, quite enough," said Denzil, lifting his mask 
for an instant. "Gut if you know me so well, I should 
know you. Come, I have not met you in the Alley. Con- 
fess that you get your knowledge of it from Dr. Swift's 
lamphlets?" 
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The Hoinino bowed what might be thought assent. At 
the same time he clasped his hands on his knee, and the 
thin pointed fingers struck Denzil with a sense of recogni- 
tion. 

" Yet I know you as weH as you know me," he pursued. 

" I think not," said the stranger. 

The sudden grimness of the lone startled Denzil into 
silence for an instant ; and the black domino rose and 
moved away with a reserved and indeed a haughty 
carriage. Denzil bit his lips, but his thoughts were 
suddenly diverted by a glance at the upper end of the 

There sat Phillida, her mask in her lap, her beautiful 
face alight. Her powdered hair was dressed so elaborately 
that the topmost feathers of her coiffure waved over two 
feet above her brow. Another young lady closely masked 
sat beside her, and the two were surrounded by gentlemen, 
some masked, some with faces bare. Among the latter, 
St. Edmond's keen, eager face and auburn locks made 
him conspicuous ; he was the more noticeable because he 
held Phillida's fan. 

Denzil smiled, then frowned. St. Edmond since the 
night of the rescue had been as often as decency would 
permit at the house in Soho Square ; he had come 
pretty plainly to look at Phillida, and Denzil had been 
courteous as in duty bound ; but he had secretly contrasted 
Arno's eagerness with the behaviour of the second squire 
of dames, Mr. Philip Pendall. He had heard of Philip 
through the Adares, and had written a most pressing 
request that he might pay his thanks in person to the 
gentleman in whose debt he stood. Philip had answered 
by a few courteous lines in which he disclaimed all thanks, 
and excused himself from a personal interview on the 
ground of ill-health. The letter raised him at once in 
Denzil's estimation. He would himself have acted so, 
would himself have been too proud to claim acquaintance 
with any man on the ground of a service rendered ; aodr 
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as Philip's claims rose in his mind, those of Arno declined. 
The arrogant puppy, forsooth, must needs push his society 
on all occasions, and think that because he had served 
creditably and was a known llgure at certain European 
courts his company would be at all times agreeable. 
Lucy's words that it would be well to take Phillida out of 
town came back to Denzil, and he began to agree with 
them. They reminded him of his wish to speak with Colonel 
Adare. and he was well pleased a minute later to see that 
gentleman making his way with difficulty through the 
throng. 

"My dear Colonel, you are the very man!" he ex- 
claimed, buttOD-holing his friend. " Come, you know me 
— Denzil Wenhaston. 1 want to ask about your cousin." 

" Sir Sholto, do you mean? " 

"No, his brother — Amias. Is he never coming to 

The Colonel shrugged his shoulders. "What should 
he do in town? " 

Denzil repeated the action, and drew his friend aside. 
" When you were courting, Colonel, did you pass months 
without wishing to see your lady-love?" he inquired 
gravely. 

The Colonel shook his head. "She does not wear the 
willow," he said, with a glance through the moving throng 
at Phillida. 

" I am afraid it will be Amias who will have to wear the 
willow, my dear sir, if he shows so little of the impatience 
of a lover." 

" I will tell him so when we return to Suffolk," said the 
Colonel with great gravity. " But I trust you don't doubt 
the depth of his affection. His is not such an attachment 
as — as my own for example when I was his age, but it is 



" I know Amias," said Denzil calmly, " and I need not 
say I would sooner call him brother than many more noted 
men. But whether he can with no etfort retain the affec- 
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tions of a young woman courted as Phillida is, 
What are you looking about for?" 

' ' My daughter. Vou were saying ? " 

" I was saying that Amias must mind his own interests 
a little better. Don't be anxious about Mrs. Evelyn. I 
saw her pass into the next room with Mrs. Mary Lepell a 
moment since." 

Denzil, whose quick eye never mistook a figure or 
missed an incident, was right in his facts. Mrs. Evelyn 
had been in the company of the charming Mary Lepell for 
a short time, had then lost her in the crush and wandered 
on alone. She was light-hearted enough to take pleasure 
in the mere fact of being disguised, and she parried such 
questions as the occasion rendered proper with a delightful 
consciousness of being in a whirl of town gaiety. A few 
more days and it would be time to return to the country, 
leaving the London season at its height. Sad necessity, — 
if Evelyn repined, there are few women who will wonder 
at her. 

Wandering on, she found herself suddenly in a room 
containing only a few gentlemen, and these masked ; and 
there being nothing familiar or interesting in their 
demeanour, she was about to quit the room when one of 
them stepped forward and addressed her by name. 

" Mrs. Adare— who is she, pray? " said the young lady 
with great readiness. 

" The cruellest creature in the world," said the gentle- 
man, "and the most lovely." 

"Then 1 think I am not acquainted with her," said 
Mrs. Evelyn gravely. She laughed next minute, however. 
There was something very comical in the squeaking tone 
in which it seemed proper lo speak. 

"I appeal to these gentlemen," exclaimed her new 
acquaintance. " Is it possible to conceive of a more cruel 
charmer? This lady, ma'am, made an appointment with 
me some days ago nigh to this very house, and then 
called down the watch and a couple or more gallants of 
her own to drive me oif. Was that not cruelty P " _ 
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"That's a lie, Giley ; 'twas Philly Wenhastoo," re- 
marked a gentlemaa who was seated on a table id an 
early stage of drunkenness. 

" Damn you for a fool ! " said Evelyn's tormentor. 
"Twas the charming Adare." 

Evelyn made an effort to leave the room, but he slid 
between her and the door. 

"No, my dearest creature," he cried with an oath; 
** I did not stop you for nothing t'other night." 

*' If you are not ashamed of owning your hand in that 
insolence," said Evelyn with spirit, "you might well be 
afraid. " 

Mordland laughed, and the little group of onlookers 
laughed also. " It's not the first time," he declared, 
*< that I have carried off a woman, nor will it be the last, 
Mrs. Adare." 

"Nor the first time you have been thrashed, Giles 
Mordland," said a black domino, entering the room. 
**Nor the last time perhaps." 

Sir Giles swung round sharply. The black domino, 
however, paid no attention to him, but offered his arm to 
Evelyn. "Permit me," he said in a matter-of-fact tone, 
*' to conduct you to your father, who is looking for you," 

Mrs. Adare remembered afterwards that she had 
clutched at the arm of the domino in somewhat un- 
maideoly haste and relief, and yet at the same time she 
was conscious of a slight disappointment, — the voice and 
the height pointed plainly to Philip Pendall. 

"Sir," said Sir Giles, lisping, "you are not going to 
take that lady away," 

"Sir," said Philip, "I am going to take this lady away." 

"Sunburn me! — not against her own will " began 

Sir Giles, who was nearer being knocked down than he 
knew ; then breaking in on his own words, " You are one 
of the knaves who stopped us in the street the other 
night. " 

" Precisely," said Philip. " Stand aside if you please." 
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" Giley I " said the gentleman on the table wamtogly- 

" You hide your face, sir, and may be insirient s^^, 
said Mordland, sneering. 

"Oh, sir, can we not go?" murnoured Evelyn, grow 
frightened in earnest. 

"Yes, madam," Philip said gently. He lifted his mi 
and carrying it in his hand led her past Mordland to 
door of the room. In the doorway, which opened uj 
a crowded apartment, they met Denzil coming in. 

The Colonel was at the other end of the outer roc 
and Philip pointed him out to the young tady and bi 
her go to him. He turned himself, and went back, fitt 
the mask again to his face. He was not afraid tl 
Mordland would recognise him, though they had b 
intimate of old ; but in Denzil's presence the mask « 
a relief to him. 

" Sir Giles Mordland, I think," said Denzil, bowing. 

"It is customary at such entertainments," said 
Giles, lisping, " to have no name." 

" A gentleman," said Denzil with strong em] 
"should not be afraid of telling his name." 

Sir Giles looked him over and lounged against a tab 
" Zounds, sir 1 Who says I am afraid ? " 

" I say so," said Denzil, lifting his mask for an insu 
and bowing very meaningly. The inference was pla 
Denzil had no wish to mention his sister's name, but 
meant to Rght. 

Mordland straightened himself up. His lisp sudde 
left him, " If you have no objection, sir," he said curl 
" I should say that it is exceeding pleasant walkiog 
the Park at this time of night, and that I sm a devtf 
good shot and shall go there at once." 

"Permit me to mention that there is little It^ta I 
1 intend to lose no time," said Denzil. "I shall U 
a hackney carriage. Perhaps you and any friend of yoi 
wll do the same," 

"I'll make one, Gileyl" exclaimed the gcntlemao 
the table, rising with a jump. 
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Denzil turned away, and touching the arm of Philip, 
who stood in the doorway, begged him in a low voice to 
follow him, and they walked rapidly through the crowded 
rooms down the stair and into the hall, where the porter 
and several footmen were lounging. One of these he 
sent for a hackney carriage, and then with quickness and 
decision divested himself of his flowing gown and helped 
Philip off with his. Still without explanation, he led his 
companion out of the house, and did not speak till they 
were on the pavement in the evening twilight 

"Sir," he said then, "I ask your pardon a thousand 
times. I do not know who you are, though I believe I 
know you ; but I saw you interposing between a young 
lady and those rakes, and you heard what passed after- 
wards. I have a serious quarrel with Sir Giles Mordland. 
Will you stand second to me? " 

Philip stood still, looking down in silence. 

"Do not decide now," said Dendl quickly as the 
carriage approached. " Come with me. I have to drive 
round by my house to get a case of pistols. If you 
dedde not to help me you can walk in the Mall and return 
quietiy. " 

Philip murmured assent and they drove away in silence. 
In the brief time which passed before they reached Soho 
Square he endeavoured in vain to collect himself; and 
when the coach stopped, and Denzil ran into the house 
to fetch his pistols, he fairly leant his masked face on his 
hands and groaned. 

Denzil came back almost immediately, and they drove 
on again in silence. 

"My lord," said Philip abruptly after some time had 
elapsed, " how do you know whether I can be trusted ? " 

" I trust every gentleman," answered Denzil gaily. 

"Vou are over credulous, then," retorted Philip. "I 
would not trust my nearest kinsman." 

They were jogging slowly forward, and the speaker 
could not see his companion's face. It amazed him, how- 
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ever, to hear Denzi! answer unhesitatingly and cheerfully, 1 
" ! have never repented placing my trust in any man." 

Both hearts were beating hard. The words brought 
before both men a vision of Dunwich cliflf and each other's 
wild face in that last moment when Denzil struck and 
Philip fell. The heart of the injured cousin had been 
softening towards his would-be murderer ; the calm com- 
placency of the last words hardened him again. 

" You go very merrily to what may be your death," he 
said in a sudden harsh voice, " Have you nothing to 
arrange, nothing to repent?" 

Denzil smiled to himself. " My death would be vastly 
inconvenient," he said. " But inconvenience, my dear sir, 
cannot interfere with honour. My affairs are in order, 
I am happy to say. For the rest," he lowered his voice 
slightly, " I have only to beg you, in case 1 should fall, 
to seek out my Lord Rosslyn, and ask him to break the 
news to my wife and sister." 

Philip promised, not without an instant's wonder what 
kind of woman Denzil's wife might be ; and the other ran 
on — 

" For yourself, if you consent to stand my second, 1 am 
happy to think you will run no danger, unless you are 
caught in the act. Vour mask is a lucky thought, and 
I am assured those spendthrifts will fail to recognise you, 
as I do," 

The coach stopped, and they alighted and walked 
slowly into the Park. In those days it was principally 
St. James's Park that was thus designated, a place 
crowded with fashionable loungers, who lingered some- 
times in the walks to gossip and make love until twelve 
o'clock at night. It was not here, however, that Denzil 
expected to meet his antagonist. He led the way towards 
Rosamond's Pool, a lonely nook in those days, where 
to-day the Horse Guards stands. The sun had set, the 
place was shady and desolate, and Denzil looked about 
him iu disgust. 
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^* We shall not be able to see each other soon," he said. 
*' I hope those scoundrels will waste no time." 

'*You said just now you did not know me," said 
Philip, with the abruptness that characterised his manner 
throughout ^'They call me Philip Pendall. I shall be 
happy " — he paused, fought down the devil, and went on 
— ** happy to stand your second, or to take a pistol myself. 
I have reason also." 

Denzil had caught his hand and was pressing it eagerly 
before he had finished. He noticed the coldness of the 
hand which lay in his own, and noticed, too, the silence in 
which Philip received his earnest professions of gratitude, 
but he liked him none the worse for an embarrassment 
which might well arise from modesty. For the next five 
minutes, as they walked up and down waiting, Denzil 
talked on, complimenting Philip, and gossiping with an 
easy air that might have been bravado, or a prudent 
assumption of having nothing to do there but enjoy the 
evening. His companion, however, guessed correctly that 
it arose from actual good nerves, and envied him. Philip 
had made the offer to be a party to the duel in earnest- 
ness and good faith. He was in that state of morbid 
self-effacement in which a man heaps coals of fire on his 
enemy's head, not from true forgiveness, but that he may 
feel his own wrongs more deeply; and he was also glad 
enough to fight in the cause of the two girls. But he 
had none of Denzil's coolness; the blood began to sing 
in his ears, and the face of the one being on earth whom 
he really loved, Charles Pendall, swam before his eyes. 

**At last," said Denzil, as three dark figures came 
through the trees. It was Mordland, perfectly cool and 
sober, with two of his late companions. The two prin- 
cipals exchanged bows, and Philip went forward to 
arrange the details. As he had expected, one of Mord- 
land's friends — it was the gentleman who had been lately 
seated on Lady Matchett's table — eagerly offered to stand 
up to him. 
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"Nonsense, Ansdell, you don't km 
may be," said Sir Giles sharply. 

" My name is Pendall. I am a gentleman," said PhiJip. 
" I shall be very glad to oblige Mr. Ansdell." 

There was little more to be said. The other gentleman 
whom Mordland had brought stood aside watching 
while Ansdell and Philip measured out the ground. The 
former, a talkative man now that he was a trifle more 
sober, whispered that the spectator was more than half 
a surgeon, "and, indeed," he added, "we have need of 
one,— no witnesses, no chairmen to carry us away with a 
ball in our gizzards, — and Wenhaston means business; — 
he's a devil of a duellist, as you must know." 

"Indeed!" said Philip, vaguely surprised. He went 
back to his principal to ask for instructions, and took the 
opportunity to observe coldly, " In the event of your 
going away, sir, and my remaining here, may I ask you 
to inform my father, and to request him to tell you my 
past life, — you are surprised, but you would not be sur- 
prised long— and — to give him my love ? " 

"Oh, hang it, man, we shall both of us go away! " said 
Denzil, and his voice showed that he smiled at the distinct 
tone of emotion in the voice of Phihp. In another second 
the four antagonists were face to face. The four shots 
rang out almost simultaneously. It was already so dark 
that the powder-smoke made a white night about them. 
No one fell, though two of the shots had taken effect. 
Mordland bade his silent friend tell my Lord Wenhaston 
that they would try a second shot. He made a step as 
he spoke to keep himself from stumbling, and Denzil came 
up with a few strides. 

" I am hit, Wenhaston," said Sir Giles. " I can stand 
up to you still, though." 

" I doubt that," said the surgeon, passing his arm under , 
the other's armpits. 

" Be quick, for Heaven's sake — we shall have the v 
Park upon us," urged Ansdell. 
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'* If Sir Giles will apologise I will own myself satisfied," 
said Denzil leisurely. 

" 1 will apologise," began Mordland, " to the 
youog " 

"To me, if you please," said Denzil with a sudden 
snarl in his voice. 

"Then, by Gad, I woa't," cried Sir Giles, starting away. 
"Give me back the pistol, Ansdell." 

Philip touched bis principal's shoulder. " People are 
coming," he said. 

•' Waste uo time, my lord," said Ansdell. " Mordland 
is really hurt ; apologies must come another day." 

There was, indeed, no time to lose. Mordland was 
half led, half carried away by bis two friends ; Denzit and 
Philip turned in another direction. They avoided, but 
with some difficulty, one or two groups of persons hurrying 
up to the spot whence the shots had been beard. 

" We shall get off unchallenged, you see," said Denzil, 
laughing. " I fear Mordland may not be so lucky. You 
were not touched? " 

"My arm is grazed. We have both been fortunate," 
Philip answered. 

Had he said he was mortally wounded Denzil's solicitude 
could not have been more instant and graceful. He in- 
sisted on Philip's leaning on him through the length of 
the Park, though this was quite unnecessary, assisted him 
into their coach, and bade the man drive to his companion's 
Holborn lodging without the loss of an instant. Once 
there he would have hurried for a surgeon, but Mr. 
Peodall, whom they found reading a little worn copy of 
Plutarch in the original, by the light of a couple of candles, 
stopped him calmly, and said that he could do all that 
was necessary. In effect he did do so. Ansdell's bullet 
had lodged in the fleshy part of the arm, inflicting a wound 
not dangerous but intensely painful, and Denzil stood by 
in no small wonder to see the bullet extracted, the jagged 
flesh smoothed, and the arm bandaged, all with the ut- 
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most skill and celerity, and all by means of a small p 
case of instruments, a little hot water, and a : 
linen. 

" You are used to the work," he said at last. 

"I am an old soldier," said Mr. Pendall briefly, 
the light weary you, Phil?" He blew out one 
candles, and Philip, taking the hint, lifted his nu 
laid it aside. Denzil looked at him with no small v 
but saw nothing in the dark, thin face, paler now d 
usual, to recall the brilliant picture in his study, 
thought that Philip Pendall was younger than himi 
and looked with surprise on the face of a man who « 
his senior by four years, and appeared considerably o 
than his actual age. But though Philip's face woke ■ 
recognition in him, that of Mr. Pendall was at ( 
familiar. 

"You have been duelling, of course," said the \aM 
gravely, "and with pistols, loo — an u ngentle manly p 
tice." 

" It was not our choice, my dear sir," said DenziL 

"All duelling," said Mr. Pendall, standing i 
patient with a glass of wine, "is unlawful, unchristil 
and cowardly ; but when the sword is the weapon then 
an amount of personal skill and coolness needed i 
somewhat excuses the folly. 1 wonder when you Wl 
the wickedness, young men. When the ball enters ] 
foolish hearts, 1 suppose." 

" When we have fought as many duels as you, sirT' 
said Philip softly. 

" Mr. Pendall, we have met before," broke in Deniil. 
"Six years ago you were at Westleton, in Suffolk, on 
a night in August," 

"Precisely. You did me a service," returned Mr 
Pendall. 

"You were then," pursued Denzil, "in the disguise 
of a sailor." 

" No disguise. I have been soldier, sailor, aa<l gcnwjl 
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lohannes Factotum. Do you and Philip, here, run a 
:Siance of arrest?" 

Denzil shoolc his head, aod declared that they had been 
nnlcnown to all but their antagonists. 

**I shall hear of it to-morrow," said Mr. Pendall. 
■■ Meanwhile, Philip goes quietly to bed, and you, sir — 
my lord — bad better go to your wife, who may have heard 
HMnething to disquiet her." 

Deiml could not choose but depart, after many protest- 
ations of obligation, and the two whom he left behind 
breathed more freely as the sound of his footsteps (Ued 
siray on the stair. 

** Come to bed," said the old man at last, as if he were 
■peaking to a child. He took Philip to the other room, 
undressed him, and got him into bed without allowing 
■ «rord. 

** In pain, Phil?" be said, as Philip groaned on bis 
pillow. 

** Yes, sir ; but 1 was thinking of that man." 

" Denzil Wenhastoo ? He ought to be an honest man." 

'* Oh, sir, I would give ten years of my life, I think, to 
find bim one. Sometimes 1 wonder if I dreamed that he 
tried to kill me." 

"You have not hurt your adversary of to-night?" 
asked Mr. Pendall. "Then say your prayers, Phil, and 
tfaaak God. You might have been a murderer yourself." 
He bent over the bed, and kissed Philip's hot cheek. 
" Thank God ! " he said. " Thank God ! Phil. Phil, you 
forgot me when you went to that work." 



CHAPTER VI 

THE news of a duel went all over the town, and 
it the suspicion that Sir Giles Mordland bad b'r 
one of the parties. Denzil was one amongr half a do.-^ 
gentlemen who had in turn the honour to be named a« 'i 
opponent. Philip was unknown, and remained ur 
suspected by all save perhaps the linen-draper in ar*- 
house he lodged. But nothing was known for cctu: 
no one was arrested, and the town was too much escitf^i 
over South Sea stock to pay much heed to the affair. 

St. Edmond. waiting on Denzil nest morning, shooT^ 
pretty plainly that he guessed how the whole matter bf. 

"You should have had me for your second," he svd 
gaily. " I have a claim in this instance," 

" I had another gentleman with a claim, — the unknon 
and retiring Mr. Philip Pendall, your former helper." 

" I'll be sworn you had. That unknon-n is evidend* 
only to be met with in moments of danger. Are ygn t» 
gaged, my lord ? " 

Denzil glanced queslioningly at him, scenting a possUt 
catechism on the South Sea, but St. Edmond's face M 
inscrutable. 

" I am heartily at your service." 

"Thanks. I am in love with your sister. Lord Weo- 
haston. Have I your leave to pay my addresses to her' 

Denzil again studied the smiling, eager face, and ag- 
the vague shudder of distrust and fear passed over hif 

" You do Phillida an honour," he said. *' But her h- 
is already promised to an old lover, Mr. Amias Adon:. : 
whose sake 1 have had to turn away many gentlemi:^! 
title and reputation." 
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St. Edmond had evidently beard the fact beTore. 

*' Phillida does not love him," he said quickly. '* And, 
my lord, you are too good a brother to force her against 
her wishes." 

Denzil bent his head. " Rest assured," he said, " that 
my sister's happiness is safe in my bands. The two have 
been lovers since she was a child, and 1 keep to my 
plighted word. I am sorry, indeed, to distress you." 

St Edmond looked at him keenly, and thought that in 
bis inmost soul Denzil was not sorry. 

" If Mr. Adare bad changed his miad " he hinted. 

" Sir I " said Denzil. 

" or if Mr. Adare did not exist," said Amo hope- 
fully, " might I think, sir, that I should then have a 
chance ? " 

"Wby pursue such trains of thought?" said Den^, 
a little impatiently. 

"If I am to be a rejected suitor," said Arao, looking 
very unlike one, " I should like to think that I should be 
successful but that another man was before me." 

"I am ill at making conjectures, sir," said Denzil 
stiffly. 

" If Mr, Adare were to elope with somebody else," said 
Anio gaily, "should I have any hope?" 

Denzil grew annoyed. " Am I to answer at the sword's 
point? " he asked. 

" Oh, I should not try the sword on so ardent a duel< 
list," said the other. " But honesdy — ivould you have 
any objections to me as a brother?" 

Denzil rose and walked to the window. " I do not 
wish to pain you, sir," be said. " But I should wish my 
sister to marry an English gentleman. I have a kind of 
prejudice against foreigners which will doubtless seem 
laughable to you." 

" I am an Englishman." 

" Your father was a fordgner," said Denzil. He could 
have added, " and a traitor," but he forbore. 
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" He was an English officer, my lord. My motba 
came of one of the best English families." 

" 1 know you are related to the Earl of Pembroke. 
1 know that you are better born in that respect, and far 
better to do than my friend Amias. But I have given mt 
word to him. My dear sir, you surely see that no slight 
is intended to you in this ? " 

"Well, I must take my dismissal, jrou imply. Bui 
suppose Phillida loves me ?" 

" Have you applied to herself? " asked DenzU sharply 

" Oh, there are a thousand ways of applying ! Do you 
suppose 1 can say nothing without words ? Mrs. Phillida 
knows I adore her, and I too, my lord, am tMund bji 
honour. " 

Denzil subdued his rising choler, and turned with a 
pleasing smile. ' ' Altogether you are resolved not to take 
a dismissal," he said. " You are persistent. Come, make 
an effort and abstain from the sight of her for a few dty^ 
ere you carry matters to extremities." 

" I should have to forswear all society," cried Amo, and 
he spoke the truth, for Phillida was a reigtiing belle, and 
he had the enMe everywhere, " But I will go home to- 
day, my lord, and lean my breast against a thorn. For 
the rest, I have never taken 'no' from any man." 

He rose and took his leave. Both men spoke and 
smiled as if the matter were a jest. Both felt it to be 
earnest. Denzil was vexed, and justly ; and the secret 
consciousness that he was very glad Phillida's hand was 
not at liberty for this young gentleman to take made him 
the more irritated, St. Edmond, on the other hand, 
having perceptions as sharp as a needle, recognised that 
he had been an unwelcome suitor, and resented the lonr 
in which Denzil had spoken of his dead father. He 
departed ; and Denzil took his way to a meeting of the 
Company's directors which nearly drove such thoughts 
out of his head. The stock that morning was quoted »t 
seven hundred. "And will rise," said Sir John Blount 
softly, "for the next few days, my lord." 
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"And go down a^ain with a rush, I su[q>ose," said 
Denzil, smiling'. "And stay down just long^ enou|^h for 
any friend of ours, who keeps his head, to buy." 

The meetings was over, and the two, leavings their com- 
paoions, had just turned into Comhill, where Denzil had 
g:lanced up at a window and swept off his bat to an 
elderly man who was looking down 00 him with a gloomy 
expression ; for Denzil patronised literature in an un- 
ostentatious way, and bought books although he never 
read them. 

" Do you have to do with that old pillory-bird ? " asked 
Sir John contemptuously. 

" He hath writ some excellent works," said Denzil, 
** and his pen which took him to the pillory might do aa ill 
turn to your Company. " 

Blount muttered a curse on all scribblers. "They do us 
more harm than all the laws ever passed. If that Irish 
doctor and this old Defoe and half a score more were 
ducked in the river, we should keep afloat the longer." 

" Don't cant, Blount ; it scarce suits with your dignity 
to pun," said Denzil, leisurely surveying his companion, 
who on his part kept darting furtive side-glances at him. 
That Blount was a swindler and rt^^ue working for his 
own advantage Denzil knew. The man's character, his 
ability, bis weakness, and his vulgarity were like an open 
book to him, whereas he himself was a living enigma to 
Blount. What possessed a man who was already wealthy, 
who had taken no gambling fever and was no fool, to im- 
plicate himself so deeply, was a mystery to him. The 
deli^rbt of speculation and finesse he knew, but the delight 
of finance did not appeal to him, nor did he realise 
that the man at his elbow was planning to raise the 
Company from a bubble to a vast scheme of policy. 

" Blount," said Denzil abruptly, as they passed into the 
Poultry, " do you know a Mr. St. Edmood, or Amason, a 
Catholic and balf a Tory ? " 

" Certainly." 
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" Oh, of course. You and I met him at Rosslyn Houses 
Do you know if he iiolds any shares? " 

"On the contrary, he has just persuaded his uncle 
guardian, the lawyer Eldred, to sell out. Why? 
want to ruin him? " 

Denzil shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

" I want to ruin no one. If fools rum themselves I 
can't help it. I want to know about St. Edmond, and. 
I thought you knew about everybody." 

" I can find out," said Blount, after a moment's thought. 
" I have scarce a minute's space, but 1 will make time for 
you, my lord. Can you give the honour of your company 
at dinner? " 

Denzil excused himself, he was to dine at Earl Stan- 
hope's ; and the two colleagues parted. Sir John diving 
into the Jewry, and Denzil going in the direction of 
Holborn. He turned into the "Old Bell," and found 
in the Colonel's room not only that gentleman, but 
also Mr. Pendall. 

" I was coming to your lodging, sir," he said, " to 
after my good friend," 

Mr. Pendall smiled a little drily. " My son !s abed, 
and is as well as may be, I will tell him of your kind 
intention." 

"Ah, I have heard the story of that," said the Colonel. 

It was Denzil's turn to look dry. " I think all the town 
will have heard of it speedily," said he. "But meanwhile, 
where is my friend Mrs. Evelyn ? Out with my wife, I. 
make no doubt. You must make the most of your time^l 
Colonel. It grows short." ' 

The Colonel agreed. He must leave town on the Friday 
morning, and this was Tuesday. 

" I wish we could accompany you," said Denzil thought- 
fully. "Phillida is languishing for country air, though 
she loves the town too well to wish to leave it while 
and 1 remain, and I am lied here by my affai 
would all go down into Suffolk," 
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" I would ask Mrs. Pbillida to my house if I thought 
she would come," said the Colonel. *' But what has our 
little village to tempt her ? " 

Denzil jumped at the invitation, for which he bad, 
indeed, been angling, and had accepted it ere the Colonel 
realised that he had made it 

" The very thing, my dear sir. Between ourselves, that 
evening's alarm has been too much for the poor girl, 
though she will not own it ; and her native air and Amias's 
sodety will do her a world of good. Tempt her? Why 
the companionship of Mrs. Evelyn should be enough to 
tempt any " 

*' Man," interposed Mr. Pendall, with a queer look. 

"Man undoubtedly, but woman too, I hope," said 
Denzil, laughing. "Come in and dine with me to-morrow, 
Colonel. We have a few friends coming, not enough to 
prevent our talking it over — fifteen perhaps. WUl you 
favour me too, Mr. Pendall, and your son if he be able ? " 

The old gentleman civilly declined, and the Colonel 
civilly accepted. Denzil retailed a little gossip and took 
his leave, and had no sooner done so than Mrs. Evelyn 
came in flushed and smiling, looking prettier than Mr. 
Pendall had yet seen her. 

"Let an old man take his one way, madam, of showing 
how your roses become you," he said, kissing her cheek. 
"And now. Colonel, she blushes as if I were a young 
sinner and chose to be insolent. Did you buy your roses 
in Cheapside, my dear ? " 

"No, sir. I have t>een at a milliner's in Leicester Square 
with Lady Wenhaston and Mrs. Lepell and a host of 
people." 

"All ladies, of course." 

"No, air, there was Mr. Pope." 

"Nobody else?" 

" Mr. Ansdell, sir, and Mr. St. Edmood." 

" And which paid you the prettiast conf-"™!*"**. my 
child?" 
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"You, sir, of course. You always do," said Evdjo, 
escaping to take off her hat. 

" You are happy in that sweet creature," said Mi- 
Pendall, turning to the Colonel. " She is as good as sbe 
is fair, 1*11 be sworn." 

Colonel Adare smiled. "A parent's partiality b M 
judge, sir." 

" You have other children ? " inquired Mr, Pendall. 

"Two sons; one of whom is in foreign service, !h* 
Other a priest in Rome. Evelyn has been iny ptincipil 
companion since her mother died, although she 
ProtestauL It was her mother's faith, and we covenanted 

But why, sir, do I weary you with these details <rf 

my life ? " 

"To show, perhaps, that you regard me as a friend, 
though a new-made one," said Mr. Pendall readily. "And 
for that matter I, like you, am a Catholic, but, God knom, 
no bigot. My son is as good a Protestant as ever ytwf 
daughter." 

" Mr, Eldred, sir," said the waiter, ushering ii 
barrister. The Colonel received his visitor with cordiality, 
and secretly wished Mr. Pendall would take his leave, for 
Eldred and he were old neighbours in Suffolk, and he 
looked for a talk of bygone years. His wishes were vain. 
Mr. Pendall changed his seat for one with its back to the 
light, and showed every intention of sitting the other out 
He remained silent after the first words of civility, Ustenirf 
to the talk of the two old friends, till Eldred diredJJ 
addressed him. 

"Your son, sir, and my ward came acquainted in t- 
stirring fashion." 

" In a fashion doing honour to both," Mr. Pendafl 
answered with an air of constraint. 

By one of those pregnant chances which occur some- 
times to alter the course of many lives, Eldred replied by 1 
String of praises of his ward. The young man v 
marvel among other young men. He had caused bin 
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anxiety, it is true — he had ma away to sea at the age of 
fourteen — at bearing which fact Mr. Pe&dall laughed sud- 
denly — but wanton grief or shame be had never caused. 
He was so talented, so brave, so devoted. " Since he 
came home he has bad a miniature painted — I suspect he 
bath two copies, the one to give to his mistress if he win 
her for certain. I have the other in a case to match with 
tfae miniatures of his parents, which you wot of, Simon." 

"Have you it here?" asked Mr. Peodall suddenly. 
"Maylseeit?" 

" His parents? Certainly. Did you mean that? " said 
Eldred, putting his hand to his breast-poclcet. Mr. Pendall 
had meant the son's portrait, but he said nothing, and 
toolc the double miniature with an eager hand. 

"The young man is very like bis father," said the 
Colonel, watching himt but Mr. Pendall was looking not 
at the roan's portrait, but at the woman's. 

"What, you are reading this new book, 'Robinson 
Crusoe ' ? " said Eldred, taking a book from the table. He 
turned over the pages, and for a while there was silence, 
Mr. Pendall studying the portraits, and the Col<Hiel 
surveying his face. 

" You see the likeness ? " asked the latter pointedly. 

" They are dead both," said the old man slowly. " Yes, 
1 see the likeness." He rose and turned to the window 
under pretence of getting a better light on the pictures. 

"Yes. They are dead," said Eldred, looking up. "That 
is but a poor portrait oC Madame de St. Edmond. She 
was, indeed, of a beauty beyond all reproduction." 

"It is an excellent likeness," said the Colonel. "Mr. 
Pendall will bear me out." 

" It is a beautiful face," said the old man, banding the 
miniature back to its owner. "May I ask, sir, how it 
came into your possession ? " 

" Certainly. Madame de St. Edmond died abroad, and 
gave me the miniature a littie before her death when 
sbe entrusted her baby to me. We had been old fri^od^." 




" I have always heard, sir, that you were 
in whom all trust might be reposed," said Mr. Pendall, 
with his old-fashioned bow. He relapsed into silence, 
reseated himself, and barely spoke until Mr. Eldred had 
taken his leave. After the barrister departed, the two who 
remained sat silent for a while, then Mr. Pendall rose wil' 
an effort. 

" I have outstayed my welcome, I fear," he said, with •' 
smile. 

" Arnason ! " said the Colonel, in a low voice. 

" Eh ? What of him ? " asked Mr. Pendall quickly. 

" I can call you St. Edmond if you prefer it," said 
Colonel, laying- a heavy hand on his shoulder. 

The old man looked steadily at him for an instant, theaj 
his lips suddenly quivered, and he smiled outright. 

"At last!" he said. "I wondered if you would c 
recognise me." 

" It is you ? It is really you ? " 

"No, man. My ghost revisiting the glimpses of ihfti 
moon." 

" My dear old friend ! " 

"You were precious slow in remembering your dear old 
friend, Simon. I have been betraying myself purposely a 
thousand times. I wanted someone to know 

There was a touch of unusual melancholy in the li 
words. 

" I am mazed, I can't believe it," said the Colonel 
"Know youP No, I never knew you till you looked at 
your wife's picture just now, and yet 1 have had a thousand 
ridiculous ideas about you. Let me call back Eldred. Let 
him fetch his ward." 

St. Edmond, or Mr. Pendall, as it may be more con- 
venient to call him, held him back. "You sainted 
simplicity ! My boy must never know I am alive — nor 
Ivan Eldred either. Do you hear me, Adare? A dead 

father disgraced is bad enough, but a living one 1 

No, 1 am Charles Pendall if I am alive, and Kormak 
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AmasoQ is as dead as his own good name. Sit down, 
Simon. I am not going to let you tell anyone." 

The Colonel sat down in confusion. " Where have 
you been all these years — these eight-and-tweaty years ? " 
be asked, wondering. 

"In the galleys for the first twenty-two," said bis 
friend grimly. 

"The ?" 

"The galleys — the hulks of Marseilles," was the quiet 
answer. "You thought I had drowned myself — well, 
perhaps I meant it. 1 was mad with the thought of what 
I had done, or seemed to do, and my wife's death — but 
I was caught by the French coastguard, carried up to 
Paris, and there — oh, I had come in the way of some 
great Persons I It was a Uitre de cachet affair." 

"You were twenty-two 3rears in that hell?" said the 
Colonel, stupefied. 

"I am out of it now. I was set free six years ago, 
came to England, beard that the child I bad left a baby 
was living, and — well — and went away again." 

" You were always a stoic." 

"No, Simon. That is your character. Well, we can 
talk over old times, and make game of these degenerate 
days. Only keep the secret — you are good at that." 

"Then this Philip — who is he?" exclaimed Colonel 
Adare, a new idea occurring to him. 

"An English gentleman to whom I rendered a service, 
and who has repaid me a hundredfold," said Mr. Pendall. 
" 1 came to him when we were both lonely, and indeed 
I think we saved each other's wits. Since then we have 
been wandering over the world together. He is a widower, 
with no friends whom he cares to remember, and no ties, 
but to me. My own son could never have been more 
devoted, and the names of father and son come naturally 
to us now. Thanks, Simon. To our renewed acquaint- 
ance!" 
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The Colonel had silently poured out a couple of glasses 
of wine. They pledged each other. 

" Your wife is dead," said the elder man gently. " She 
was a sweet creature, and I know you were happy in 
each other. Your brother- ? " 

" He is dead, and my cousin Heme. Heme's son, 
Sir Sholto, is master of Raveiisdrift now, whose younger 
brother Amias Is to marry my Lord Wenhaston's pretty 
sister, which is a fine match for him — she who is to go 
home with us, maybe." 

"And you live at Salkell Cross?" 

" Yes. and my good old mother-in-law with me. Come 
down with me, Kormak, and we will go about the old 
haunts together," Colonel Adare held out his hand as 
he spoke. " Come home with me. You can never want 
a home while 1 have one." 

Mr. Pendall was silent, looking at him with keen, 
smiling eyes. " 1 can't leave my Philip," he said at fast. 

"Let him come too, then; he is a gentleman, and of 
high character? " 

"Good Simon! I will come. We will come if he is 
fit to travel." 

Now here was an irony of circumstance ! Of all men, 
Denzil Wenhaston would not have feared Colonel Adare, 
an amiable and harmless gentleman. But into this harm- 
less gentleman's hands he had unconsciously put his fate, 
leaving him to gather together the scattered threads of 
the lives bound up with Denzil's own by that morning's 
criminal impulse at Dunwich ; so that on that day a ball 
was set rolling which was not to stop till it had sw«pt 
down upon him and borne him away. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE Manor House of Salkell Cross stood a littte 
beyond the village of Kelsale, facing the high-road. 
It was a moated farmhouse, which had increased its 
original structure of one long building by throwing out 
two wings, reaching forward at right angles, so that it 
wanted but one side to make a tolerably handsome quad- 
rangle. It is true the right wing was merely used as a 
storehouse and granary, and was lighted but by occasional 
long slits of windows, but it might be turned into a 
dwelling-house if the need arose, and meantime, besides 
its more definite purpose, it served to protect the house 
from the north winds. The moat which had originally 
surrounded the building now lay only to the north, south, 
and east ; a broad canal with a tiny stream running 
through it. A little rustic bridge led across it to a garden 
beyond — high-walled, with an orchard at one end, and 
two or three summer-houses. 

One of these, which stood not far from the bridge, but 
separated from it by a broad grass plat, was occupied on 
the warm afternoon of a June day by three persons. Prac- 
tically there were but two, for the third was fast asleep. 
She was an old lady, very dainty and fair, who leant back 
in an armchair, and, though she stirred sometimes, slept 
on through most of the afternoon. The other two, Philip 
and Mrs. Evelyn, sat on either side of the summer-house 
door, each intent on a separate train of thought. 

Evelyn knitted as she sat and watched Philip. A book 
lay beside her, but she had set it down to think. She 
was living over in her mind those days spent in London 
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a few weeks before, and thinking^ especially of 
Edmond. Mrs. Evelyn was not openly romantic, but in 
that age of ready admiration and gallantry she would have 
felt it but natural and suitable if the son of her father's old 
friend had been a little more attentive to her. He had 
been courteous enough^far more gallant, indeed, than Mr. 
Philip Pendall — but she knew that a word from Philip 
meant more than twenty from Arno ; she cared very little 
for a civility given to all women alike. 

Philip Wenhaston, while the young lady was comparing 
him favourably with St. Edmond, and inwardly owning 
her disappointment by so doing, sat looking drowsily 
across the grass, and thinking of the past and the future. 
His life before he became Philip Pendall seemed a mere 
dream — more dreamlike, indeed, since he had visited his 
old haunts and seen his place filled up. 

For years he and his companion had roamed hither and 
thither — wanderers on the face of the earth. A few days, 
a few weeks, perhaps, and their wanderings would begin 
again. Philip felt a sudden yearning for peace and quiet 
and home, and turned to look at the sleeping old lady 
with a gentle glance that struck Evelyn. He had seen 
little of home life since his mother's death in his unhappy, 
repressed boyhood. Daily duties, household cares, had 
been things to sneer at before he fell under Mr. Fendall's 
influence ; now his desire after them almost brought the 
tears into his eyes. 

He crossed over to Evelyn's side and asked in 
voice, " How old is she?" 

"Grannie? She is eighty-two, but we pretend not 
know that." 

" I hope you will have her many years yet" 

"Thank you." 

Philip leant back and watched her busy fingers and the 
head bent over them. Ten years ago he would have pur- 
sued the girl with shallow admiration. He felt almost 
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mogrj with hinisetf for the kindly respect with which he 
surveyed her. 

" Are you an old friead of your little guest ? " be asked 
abruptly, with a sudden change of thought. 

*■ I have known PhiUida some years," answered Evdyn 
irid) reserve. 

" She is a pretty creature. Do yoo like her brother? " 

Evelyn nodded without speaking. 

" And Lady Wenhaston ? " 

** She is a very good woman, »r, and kind to everyone." 

It is not easy to keep up a conversation 00 the strength 
of mere question and answer. Philip became a little im- 
patient, and realised that his cousin would have been 
better company. 

" Where is Mrs. PhiUis ? " he asked. 

" In her chamber," said Evelyn. 

She bad dropped her ball of wool, which rolled out 
down the three or four steps of the summer-house, and 
as she spoke she rose and went after it ere Philip could 
move. He followed her down on to the grass. 

" What was I here for ? " he said. 

" Really, Mr. Pendall, I don't know," answered Evelyn 
with such intense gravity that Philip bowed and went off 
towards the house. 

"The ^rl is right," he thought, with a smile flickering 
on bis lips. " I don't know what I am in the world for." 
He stood still on the rustic bridge, looking down into the 
water ; here Evelyn found him a second later. 

" 1 beg your pardon, sir," she said, a slight colour 
rising in her face as he turned towards her. "I owe it 
you to say I did not mean quite the rudeness which you 
thought. I had been wondering why you cared to come 
to our litde village, and 1 spoke without reflecting." 

Philip smiled. "If I were an ordinary beau, dear 
madam, I should say you had a right to speak as you 
would, and I might answer, too, that 1 was here for the 
sake of your company. But, in truth, 1 am here because 
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my father is here, and because I follow him about like a 

good dog his master. Now you must ask my father by 

what right he is here, and then you may perhaps solve the 

riddle." 

" I see you think me impertinent, sir," said Mrs. 
Evelyn, turning away with a rather haughty air. "I 
had no intention of asking by what right you were here. 
You are here by my father's invitation." 

"Madam," said Philip, "do not make me feet myself 
what is called an odd man. My father and yours ride 
about the country and talk poUtics happily enough. You 
and Mrs. Philtida are a charming pair, and blest in one 
another. Madam Lincoln has, it is true, shown some 
compassion on me, but otherwise do I not appear one 
too many in your household? " 

" I am sorry our hospitality has appeared so poor, sir," 
said Evelyn, her air growing more haughty. "We tried 
to make you welcome." 

"But was 1 welcome?" 

" Everyone is welcome. If you felt otherwise, sir, it is 
not our fault." 

" You are right ; it is my own," said Philip indolently. 
He looked down again into the stream, angering his hostess 
yet more. As she could think of no further remark to 
make, however, she turned and went back into the sum- 
mer-house, leaving Philip to lounge away his time on the 
bridge. After some minutes spent thus he went into the 
parlour to read 'The Beau's Stratagem,' reflecting that 
a book was better company than any woman, and the 
weather being hot, fell fast asleep in spite of such good 
companionship. 

The sound of a man's voice laughing and talking in the 
hall woke him for an instant. Then he fell asleep again, 
and did not even wake at the opening of the door and the 
entrance of Mrs, Evelyn and Mr. Pendatl. 

" It is ungallant to sleep before so much beauty," 
whispered the latter, pausing and surveying the sleeper. 
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"But, my dear mistress, he hath little sleep at nights 
since that foolish duel. Well, well 1 If I were to look 
another way, could you not pluck up courage, thiak you, 
to the winning of a pair of gloves ? " 

"If I find you asleep, sir, I will try," said Evelyn. 
Her colour was high. She smiled, and looked wouder- 
fiitly pretty. 

Phillida was carried in by her maid, a tall young 
woman, who made nothing of the little creature's weight. 
A servant followed, bearing candles, and Philip woke 
dazed by the light and the company. His startled eyes 
fdl on the faces of the two girls, and showed him a 
change in them since the morning. Then he saw the 
reason of the change, for Colonel Adare entered with 
Mr. St Edmond. 

He had waited a few weeks after the Colonel's par^ 
left, then bad followed them. It seemed natural to all. 
The Colonel, indeed, thought the young man showed 
a proper spirit in wishing to revisit the scenes where his 
father had courted hts mother in old days, — the other four 
saw more clearly how the matter lay, though two at least 
of them were not certain whose bright eyes had drawn him. 

St. Edmond talked much and merrily, complimented 
Phillida, paid yet more attention to Evelyn, and conversed 
with his host with an air of most becoming deference. 
He was visiting, he said, in Middleton, at Fordham Hall, 
the house of his guardian's sister. Lady Leybum ; but, 
might he be so bold as to invite himself, he would often 
ride over to see his friends at Salkell Cross. 

" I picked up two treasures the other day," said he, 
" ere I left town. The one is a horse that nothing will 
tire ; the other a jewel of a valet, a wonderful man, 
though growing old. My faith, he is perfection. He was 
the last Lord Wenhaston's valet, Mrs. Phillida, and 
trained, I find, in a good school." 

Philip filleted on his chair. " Is the man's name 
Redvers ? " he asked. 
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"Redvers. 1 dare say you have heard of htm. 
Tamous, I'll be sworn." 

"The last Lord Wenhasion was a rake," s^d Philip, 
"and some of his companions were worse ihan himselt 
I should not be inclined to put too much trust in tV 
fellow. " 

"Mr. Philip Pendall gives you good advice, my you:i 
friend," said the Colonel. " Dishonest company la - 
thing to be feared." 

" Dishonest folk are all fools, sir, and fools are not to 
be feared," returned .'Vrno sententious ly. 

" And good people are not to be feared," put in Fhillida 
gaily, "so there is nothing to fear in all the world. Bui 
your horse, sir? Has he also a doubtful past to be 
feared ? " 

" I will bring him over in daylight, tna'ani, to-morrov. 
Then you can judge." 

"To-morrow we ride ourselves to a horse fair ' 
Leiston, — all but my mother-in-law and Mrs. PhiUid.^ 
said the Colonel. "The next day we go to Ravensdr 
to dine with my cousins. The day after, — let me sec, 
Sunday, — can you not dine with us ? " 

St. Edmond would gladly have received an earli- 
invitation, but he stored the fact in his mind, and went on 
to give them the latest news. 

"Sir Giles Mordland is better, but has barely walked 
abroad yet. South Sea stock is higher than e\-er, Li ; 
that wonderful company, which none was to know i 
object of, is broken. They say our friends the Matchi-i 
are ruined, — it serves them right for having to do » : 
scoundrels like Mordland. His Royal Highness mudi 
cool twenty thousand, they say, out of that compan 
or one of the others. Good subjects like the Malchct 
must be content to be ruined in his cause." 

"But the South Sea Company, sir, — that has nolhin 
to do with these bubbles ? " asked the Coload anxiously 
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" I am not a man of business, Colonel ; ask my Lord 
Wenbaston's sister," said Amo, half closing his eyes. 

Phillida, as in duty bound, stood up for the Company, 
and by so doin^ put an end to any serious consideration 
of the matter. The party went to supper, and after 
suf^r to cards, where Phillida and Philip and St. 
Edmond sat down to ombre, and the last lost heavily; 
and Evelyn and Mr. Pendall played a modest g'ame of 
cribbage. These two felt, indeed, no ^reat interest in 
their game, and g;lanced only too often from the cards 
towards the other table. Mr. Pendall's eyes wandered 
constantly from the face of his son de facto to that of his 
son de credo. Evelyn watched Phillida, and the sting of 
envy rankled in her hearL Why must this girl have both 
the lovers, and she none? She began to wish that the 
youngest Leybum had ridden over with St. Edmond, or 
that Mr, Arnott, the curate, would come in. It is true 
that she had refused the former, and that the latter only 
dared to adore her from a distance ; true also that she 
was three or four-and-twenty, and, being her father's 
housekeeper, no advocate for matrimony \ but the flesh 
is too weak to view unmoved the triumph of a more 
beautiful woman, and Evelyn almost began to regret that 
Phillida had not remained in London. 

Phillida laughed and gambled like a thing possessed. 
She knew that St. Edmond had come down for her sake ; 
she realised with a delightful thrill of excitement that 
Philip's eyes were never off her face. She played the one 
man against the other with considerable delicacy, indeed, 
until the play got into her head, — then the quivering 
excitement which she had no active means of getting rid 
of found a vent in the wildest flirtation. 

Philip, it must be owned, was partly to blame for what 
follow^. He called Phillida once or twice by her Chris- 
tian name, and treated her almost invariably as he would 
have bad a right to treat her had their relationship been 
known. He won, too, and Arno lost, and Phillida compli- 
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ted Inn on tus play, which was exquisite, and coc- 
Eoded to tern tiS, hjalf firom babtt and half la jest, tk 
I of Qoeca Anne's Court still slumbering in Philip 
e ^ and ntnnred in Idod. \Vlien Arao, lonank 
:. rose to take lean-e. the crisp Bre of jealousy wu 

r ■ hoM of n ot lai ig g to Evd^yn, and left her ud 
m and biitable as he felt hiauelf oo te 
bIUL 



CHAPTER II 

EVELYN repented of her irritability next morning', 
and spent as much time in the little sitting-room 
next to Phillida's bedroom as she could spare from her 
household duties, which were not light. She found, how- 
ever, that no repentance was necessary. Phillida kissed 
ber repeatedly, declaring that she herself was the culprit. 
" 1 left you to the old gentleman — though be is a charm- 
ing old gentleman t — and took both our beaux myself. 
Well, you will have Master Philip to-day as you ride to 
Luston ; your father and Mr. Pendall will leave you to 
it! AD(1 to-morrow night, when depend on't St. £dmond 
will be here again, you shall have your pick of the two." 

" They might not see the point," said Evelyn. 

" Nonsense, I shall make them see it. Which will you 
have ? " 

"Nay, which do you prefer? " 

Phillida shrugged her shoulders inimitably. "What do 
I care so long as I have some ape to lead by a string? 
And Philip Pendall can be vastly better than one would 
think with a little management ; indeed, he seemed a 
different creature last night." 

"That means you like Mr. St. Edmond." 

"Oh," said Phillida drily, "he is the bigger fish to 
catch and the handsomer man — you are welcome to him 
if you like." 

Evelyn opened her eyes. Arno St. Edmond was the 
younger, the more striking-looking, the more charming 
of the two men, but partiality alone could call him the 
more handsome. 

M9 
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" My cousin Amias is handsome." she said reprovingly. 
"Oh, yes, but 1 am going to marry Amias," s»il 
Phillida. " Philip Pcndall has the bel air," she conlinu«!, 
"but he has one fault, dear Evelyn. I believe he s 
monstrous poor, and certainly he has never given me w 
touch as a flower. Dti resie, look here," 

She was sitting on a broad window-seat which sentil 

as a couch, and she now took from her side a sheet of 

gilt-edged writing-paper and passed it to Eveljti. 
found that on the hall-table with my name for s 
scription — indeed, 'tis an open way of sending so ti 
a thing." 

Evelyn cast her eyes upon the letter, which 
of three verses of poetry written in a small but blM 
handwriting. 

'"Tis no great matter, but read it out," said PhilUi 
complacently, 

Evelyn frowned and began — 

" ' Unkind, farewell ! — nay now, farcxwU is not Ihc word, 
Farr ill then ? — God forbid so harsh a sound be hearrl ! 
Good-bye — nay God nor good has aught to do wtlli Ibis ; — 

The devil take you then ' 

Was the man drunk or mad?" said Evelyn indtgnaot) 

" ' The devil take you then !— but Sure that sounds a 
It sounds amiss, indeed. And you can call this tencfe 
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; and do. 
' parting through.' 

is he going away then ? " 

"Who?" said Phillida sharply. 

"Mr. Pendall." 

"Who said Mr. Pendall wrote that?" 

"Was it Mr. St. Edmondthen?" 

" That," said Phillida, " is just what I want to knoi 

Evelyn returned to her reading. 

" 'If no farewell be 
We may not part k 
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H'm — then he's not goiag 1 

' If once we meet a^ajn, once more, O cunning heart. 
Our fate will bind ub round th&t never we shall parL 
I ask for liberty — you rivet fast the chain ; — 
Farrwell — najr now, well met I since once we meet again.' 

Not pretty," said Evelyn briefly as she passed the paper 
back. 

"WiU it be Master Philip's?" said Philtida. '-Fiiid 
out, cAire Evelyn. I muit know." 

Evelyn promised to try her best on the ride to Leiston. 
" I wish you were coming;, my dear. I am very loath to 
leave you." 

Phillida smiled. " I am accustomed to foregoing 
pleasures," she said primly. 

Her smile haunted Evelyn all through the nde. She 
might have been happy enough and foi^otten all about 
lovers and love affairs, had it not been for the remembrance 
of that smile, for she passed most of the ride to Leiston 
iite-6-au with Mr. Pendall, who told her about the 
midnight sun of the north and the forsaken mysterious 
cities of South America with equal knowledge. In that 
age, when the mental food of young ladies was usually all 
sugar-plums of flattery and folly, the old man held that 
a little intermixture of information might be not un- 
welcome to the fair sex. He treated them almost as 
equals, and, in return, most young women worshipped 
him. 

Evelyn at least began to feel that even Mr. St. Edmond 
was not so entertaining, and would perhaps have foregone 
her speculation as to the writer of Phillida's epistle but 
for an idea which struck her after they reached Leiston. 
The fair had not yet opened, and the Colonel went into 
the Crown Inn to make inquiries as to the dealers. 
Evelyn seized the opportunity to do some necessary 
shopping, and the two Pendalls accompanied her, as in 
those days men did, without a murmur, nay, it would 
seem with as great interest as the ladies themselves. Her 




household needs attended to, she was seized 
brilliant thought. As they came in sight of Lassalles's 
shop as famous in East SutTolk as Bertrand's was in the 
West of England, she turned to Mr. Peodall. " I am 
going in here, sir, to buy an album — only you must 
promise to write in it." 

He promised gallantly, but when she entered the shop 
Philip alone followed, and instead of helping her to select 
her purchase went further on into the bazaar. Evelyn hesi- 
tated long over her album. It was an extravagance, but 
she had long desired it. Few young ladies in the parishes 
of Kelsale, Yoxford, or Peasenhall could boast of so 
modish a possession, and it was not alone a wish to sec 
Philip Pendall's handwriting which made an album an 
important purchase. She was satisfied at last, and t 
she turned round Philip called her to him. He held i 
bis hand a silver penholder with a steel pen, and Mfi] 
Lassalles himself was waiting upon him. 

"What think you of this, madam? Tis steel, not i 
quill." 

" Steel pens, my lord, are all the mode with ] 
and with persons of quality," said Mr. Lassatles, a grave^fl 
refined-looking old man, with a gentle voice. 

Philip regarded Evelyn. A small parcel lay on the 
counter carefully wrapped up, and it flashed into her mind 
at once that this was a present for Phillida, the pen for 
herself. "It looks very pretty," she said. "Is it easy 
to write with a steel pen? " 

"Try, madam," said Mr. Lassalles, bringing forward 
a sheet of writing-paper ; and Evelyn saw she need not 
have committed her own piece of extravagance. 
fumbled with her glove and asked Philip to write. 

"What?" asked he, taking the pen. 

The name of Phillida trembled on Evelyn's lips, but sin 
hastily corrected herself. " Your name, of course," 

"They both begin with Ph," said Philip gravely, 
wrote, and passed the pen to her, and still drawing c 
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her ^love she perused the name. It might or might not 
have pleased her to notice, as she did at once, that the 
iirritiiig before her was not that of Phillida's billet — but 
another more patent fact called her attention. " Look," 
she said, laughing and pointing ; and he saw beneath the 
long, pointing finger the words " Philip Wenhaston." 

"Yes, it looks better than Pendall," he said serenely. 
" I did not notice what I was writing. Try the pen 
yourself." 

Evelyn wrote ber name, and they united in praising 
the pen, and in declaring that it was quite different from 
a quill. "You wU observe, my lord," Mr. Lassalles re- 
marked, " that these pens never splutter nor divide the 
nibs, therefore the handwriting has an excellent character. " 

" It certainly makes the writing look well," said Evelyn, 
Studying the words " Philip Wenhaston." 

" Indeed, madam, there is but one place where your 
names would look better," said Mr. Lassalles quietly. 

Philip smiled, but Evelyn's innocence stood her in stead, 
and she remained studiously perusing Philip's writing till 
be bad paid for his purchases and deposited them in the 
huge pockets of his riding-coat. They left the shop to- 
gfether, Evelyn still musing. 

"How strange that you should have written Wenhaston," 
she remarked, standing still outside and looking up and 
down the street, which was beginning to grow crowded 
with men and women. 

"Not strange at all, really," said Philip, holding out 
his hand for her album. 

"It was that, perhaps, which made the man call you 
'my lord,'" said Evelyn, pursuing her own train of 
thought. " He took you for my Lord Wenhaston." 

" I did not notice it," said Philip, starting. 

" What did he mean by saying that there was only one 
Other place where our writing would look better ? " 

Philip glanced at the serious face under the dark curls 
and broad-brimmed hat, and saw nothing conscious or 
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coqtiettbh in it. He did not answer therefore, but qnfr 
tioned instead. 

" Wbat did you nwan by speaking- of the ^ir Ph'tlliid) 
in that way ? Why should I write ber name in a put& 
place?" 

" I am sorry. It slipped out unawares," began E^'dfSi 
■n sudden coofusion. *' I wanted to see — 1 mean 1 iU 
not think. " 

"You wanted to see how 1 n-rote her name that jilt 
might compare my handwriting with that 
letter ? " said Philip f^wlly. 

*' How did you know ? " 

•• I saw it." 

"You saw the letter? Then jrou really did nolwriietl?* 

Philip smiled. ■* You doubt still ? No ; but I ui 
lying in the ball." 

".And 3'ou know who wrote it?" said Evelvn eagcHjV 
" But of course there could only be one person. Howdii 
he send it from Fordham Hall ? " 

■* He came himself before your guardian angel, (fc* 
madam, bad dispelled your dreams, and laid the letter 
the hall-table with his own hand." 

" You saw him put it there? " 

" No ; but 1 saw him afterwards in the orchard." 

Evelyn gasped. " What was he doing there ? " 

*• Stealing the strawberries," answered Philip calmly. 

*' But ihey are not ripe ! " 

" No ; consequently he did not steal them. He walked 
there, and sent your father's man to know if I were op. 
I vas up, and went to see him. We spoke together of 
the beauty of the morning and the efficacy of May dew 
for the complexion. Then he rode away, and I went ii 
to breakfast." 

Evelyn looked across the square towards the Crora 
Ian, and tapped her dress with her whip. She wtt 
thinking of last night's game, and remembering that tba 
itlemen in question had beeo qq the 



a quarrel. 
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" You did not fight, sir ? " she asked, in t 



Philip shook his head. "We did not fight, and we 
parted better friends than we met. Do not be afraid, 
madam. We did not fight. We arc not likely to." 

"Oh, I wish I could see my father. Let us go to the 
'Crown,'" said Evelyn anxiously. Philip offered her his 
arm, and they crossed the crowded square. " You assure 
me you did not fight ? " she added, standing still suddenly 
when they gained the further curbstone. 

"On my word of honour." 

"And you will not fight? " 

" Rather should he bestride my prostrate corpse," said 
Philip, laughing. 

"Oh — why?" asked Evelyn blankly. 

At this volte-face Philip laughed again. " I am afraid, 
madam. Don't you know I am a horrid coward ? " 

Evelyn looked at him and sighed, thinking that he was 
at any rate a horrid liar ; — she was certain they had fought. 
Her father and Mr. Pendall joined them, and she was glad 
to get to her father's side and keep to his arm as they 
walked through the fair. She tried to be alive to the 
different merits of various "punches," but it was a 
struggle. She knew a horse well for a woman, and 
therefore came off creditably ; but she was fighting 
against a nameless fear that something had happened, 
and could not restrain a sigh of relief when the Colonel 
had concluded his purchase and they were once more on 
the homeward road. But she had lost her former delight- 
ful companion. Mr, Pendall and the Colonel rode off in 
advance and she and Philip followed, the one more silent 
than the other. It was a relief to her to reach home and 
find that Phillida and Madam Lincoln were sitting quietly 
in the parlour, and that nothing had happened amiss — 
although what should be amiss Evelyn herself could not 
determine. 

'We have been very merry, I assure you," Phillida 



said gaily. 
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Madam has told me at least half a d 
stories ; and we have had visitors — Mr. St. EdiDood,fl 
his way to Saxmundham, who is coming: in again to-nJfW- 1 
but madam aiid be talked so bard that / could doe get « | 
word in — and Amia:s, who sat an hour at least and told at I 
all the news. Oh, 'twas charming,'* said Pbillida, nwi^ 
lug. " And no«r, Colonel, tell me about the hordes." 

"You see, 1 have not killed him," said Philip, follovin^ 
Evelyn up the stairs. "Are you not ^oing to beg ri 
pardon ? " 

The demure amusement of his tone seemed an iI)^v: 
and only Evelyn's natural composure enabled her to "-^ 
on quietly and say nothing. What a fine piece of n 
she had made! — yesterday to tell the man be hari 
business there, and to-day to spy palpably into his dcir^ 
and let him see that she would not trust his word. Evr 
raged all the time she was changing her nding<coat ■ 
skirt for a white gown. The worst bad temper, howci*-. 
would not have held out against the charm of a Fnxs 
journal which St. Edmond, on his return, dropped iniohrr 
lap. It contained the news of her brother's promotion, 
and neither Evelyn nor the Colonel could be grait! 
enough that evening to the bearer of good tidings, i 
was only when he had departed, and Phillida on a gn' 
word from her host had suddenly gone off into hystwi-: 
that Evelyn's presentiments returned strongfer than ev^ 
Whether it was her friend's heart or merely her Sight- 
imagination that had gone out to Arno, she could not 
Judge ; but she could see plainly that the ^rl was fasd> 
nated and the man bent on making her so. 

"Ungenerous and unkind!"shesaid lo herself. "How- 
ever, she will see Amias again at Raveusdrift to-morrow." 




CHAPTER III 

SIR SHOLTO ADARE, his brother Amlas, and their 
sister, of whom Philltda had once spoken to Master 
Arno St. Edmond, and who had recently married out of 
the county, were the children of a Suffolk baronet, who 
was at once sot and student. He had given his worse 
qualities to his elder son, his better qualities to Amias. 
Sir Sholto was a drinking squire without sufficient brains 
to be either good or bad. He did not love his relations at 
Salkell Cross, for there was an old feud between the two 
houses ; but he was civil to them when he was not drunk, 
and as he had enough self-interest and fraternal affection 
to rejoice heartily that his younger brother had secured an 
heiress for his bride, he was more than civil when they 
brought Phillida to Ravensdrift on the afternoon of that 
June Saturday. He had asked the Leyburns and the 
D'Eyncourts, good families of the neighbourhood, to meet 
them, and it was a party of fourteen who sat down to 
dinner at four o'clock. The fourteenth it is true was 
but the clergyman of Westleton, Dr. Wolcott, who could 
take off his wine with any gentleman ; but his presence 
at once prevented the assembling of an ominous number 
and was a tacit reproof to the Romanism of Colonel 
Adare. All the world could see that whatever were the 
backslidings of his cousin. Sir Sholto was no Papist ! 

Sir Shotlo could see little to admire in the little figure, 
the small delicate face, and enforced quiet of his brother's 
choice. He preferred, he said frankly, a woman with two 
feet to stand upon ; but he did his best to receive Phillida 
gracefully with such zeal that he himself presently fell 
157 
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under the spell of the young lady's ej-ea. He I 
in to dinner — or, to speak more correctly, hitd het U 
on his riglit side ; and as Philip was her other nagfabfj 
Mrs. Phill was complacent and happy. 

" Is that realty the Wenhaston girl?" 
Evelyn's right-hand ndghbour and old suitor, 
Leybum, " I saw her once or twice three years ago— < 1 
pale, skinny little creature she used to be — oh, the deucit 
did she hear me?" 

" If she did she would not mind," said Evelyn, smiling. 

" Wouldn't she though ! She looks the lonfin! 
creature, and t suppose she has a great fortune. Ami;- 
Adare is a deuced lucky fellow though he doa*t seem i- 
know it." 

Evelyn glanced towards the gentleman at the foot oi'' - 
table and admitted secretly that he did not appear conscio- 
of his good fortune ; at any rate, he was as deeply if.- 
mersed in a conversation as to the grafting of peach tic^- 
as if no Phillida were within fifty miles. Looking frx: 
him, Evelyn's eyes met those of the Leyburns' guest, m 
Edmond — so intelligent, so amused, that she fell her seen' 
thoughts were known. She turned hastily back to young 
Leyburn. At this moment, however, Mrs. Mary Leybum, 
who sat between Amias and Mr. Pendail, leaned forward 
in front of the latter and addressed her brother. 

" Bemie. Mr. Pendail asks me about the fishermen, and 
1 tell him you know everything about them." 

"Not everything, but more than moat," said youiu; 
Leyburn promptly. 

"The fishermen I — the fishermen are a bad sort," «■ 
claimed Sir Sholto from the head of the table; " I would 
advise nobody to trouble about them." 

"They are sad rogues indeed," said Lady D'Eyncourt 
plaintively ; and the conversation became general. 

" 1 was inquiring," said Mr. Pendail in his gentle voice, 
"for a fisherman named Ashmenall at whose house I 
lodged five or six years ago. My kind host the Colond 
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rode over with me to Walserwig a few days since, but 
tbe worthy fellow was nowhere to be found." 

"Old Ashmenall is a man of standing;," said Bernard 
Lejburo. "My father had a high respect for him, and 
I know for certain that he has been employed once or 
twice by great persons. He will have been away doubt- 
las at Southwold Fair." 

"I know the man," cried St. Edmond. "Do you re- 
member taking me over to see him when I was a little boy, 
dear aunt?" turning to Lady Leyburn, whom, as bis 
foardian's sister, be often addressed thus. " I have seen 
bim once or twice since, and am as sorry as you, Mr. 
Pendall, that he is away. He was an old friend of my 
filth er'a." 

" A humble friend, my dear boy," said Lady Leybum. 

"Oh, dear madam, I imagine the one was as blue- 
blooded aa the other," said Arno cheerfully. " My father 
was a lively, stirring fellow by all accounts, but not 
heaven-descended. " 

" Amias and I owe your father a grudge. Master 
Amason," said Sir Sholto. " He and my father were 
rivals, and when everything seemed in a good train. 
Captain Arnason ran off with the lady — with your con- 
nivance I fancy, ma'am," turning to Lady Leybum. 

" Oh, Lord, yes I " cried she, laughing. " 1 never was in 
such a fix. Captain Arnason was the most alarming man, 
and yet there wasn't a girl In England would have said 
' no ' to him. You are better-looking, Arno, but you are 
not a patch on your father for getting round anyone. He 
could talk a tnrd off the bush, as folks say." 

" 1 hope, ma'am, no girl in England could say ' no ' to 
me," said Arno politely. "I never took 'no' yet from 
a man, and I do not see why I should take it from a 
woman. " 

" Come, come, let us hear what the ladies say to that," 
said Sir Sholto noisily. Indeed, every woman present had 
tossed her head or funcbed her tips. Amid some laughing 
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and protesting the conversation split up a^ain into koOB 
of two. Philip's attention had been engaged during ^ 
foregoing by his knowledge that such a discussion wsi» 
teresting if not painful to Mr. Pendall, whilom CaplU 
Amason and Comte de St. Edmond. On turning back n 
PliitUda the sudden contraction of her face startled hin. 
"What is it? Are you UI?" he whispered, bendirr 
towards her. 

Phillida did not speak for a moment. Her glass u- 
half full of wine, and she hurriedly drank it off. Phil 
refilled the glass, and she almost emptied it a second [in 

" Thank you," she said shortly after. ** I was fuai. ' 

Sir Sholto spoke to her the next minute, and Ph^ 
ansn'ered in her stead. Soon after came the tnomenl fv 
the ladies to retire, and the gentlemen were left todrick 
as they pleased. In this there nas room for differenceof 
opinion. Sir Sholto, Dr. Wotcott, and Bernard Lxybun 
did as much in the way of deep drinking as any msia could 
without going too far in the way of drunkenness. >"' 
Edmond and Colonel Adare had both strong heads, :> 
were temperate from inclination ; Amias and Philip b 
weak heads, and were temperate from prudence ; and M 
Pendall drank nothing after the first glass. These la'.;' 
recreant sons of Bacchus, therefore, speedily left the ta'' 
in the possession of the three more confirmed topers, ^-': 
went to seek the ladies. 

The big drawing-room at Ravensdrifl was neve: - 
cheerful place, but to two men's eyes it had an especial 
charm^to Amo St, Edmond's because Phillida's litlk 
figure lay on a sofa ; and to his father's because be 
had courted his wife there long ago. Phillida did not look 
at them. She was talking to her lover in a hurried, ea|ti 
fashion, which might have seemed tender and confidiog- 
The four elders got to cards, and St. Edmoud, seeine 
Evelyn sitting reading in a deep chair by the window, loi ■ 
up bis place on the window-seat close beside her, ^■■ 
addressed her cautiously — "Cousin Evelyn ! " 
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Evelyn put down her book, and took up ber fan. 

" Since when have we been related P " she asked calmly. 

"Since dinner-time, when Sir Sholto announced that 

Ua Catber, your kinsman, nearly married my mother," 

be answered. " Cousin Evelyn, to continue, tell me two 

"Which?" 

"Oh, Cousin Prudence I First of all, what do you 
thiok of Philip Pendall ? Secondly — my second ptMut is 
concerned with Mrs. Wenbaston." 

Bvelyo lowered her fan, which she had lifted between 
her face and the rest of the room, and glanced first at 
Fhillida and Amias, then at Philip, who had seated him- 
self between the Misses Leyburn and D'EyncourL These 
ladies were neither very young nor very pretty, and Arno 
bad passed them by without reluctance. 

" I think Philip Pendall very handsome, very silent, and 
very " 

"Very good-natured, to judge from his present position. 
But have 1 anything to fear from lum P " 

" You I From him P " 

" From his rivalry in someone's affections." 
■ Evelyn looked at the speaker, and ber colour rose. 

It was a painful moment, and she was silent for a 
brief space of time. She could see plainly, however, that 
be did not mean herself, but Pbillida, and she could look 
into her own heart and see that there was no real dis- 
appointment there. The moment of self-inspection did 
ber no harm, and she answered calmly — 

" Do you mean in Mrs. D'Eyncourt's or in Molly 
Leybum's affections P " 

"Don't be a goose, dear cousin ! " 

"Pbillida's affections are engaged," said Evelyn gravely, 
" and I should be very sorry if any cousin of mine were to 
come to trouble about her." 

" Much what ber brother said, only more kindly put," 
said Arno ; then, as her eyta questioned him, he went on : 
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"Yes, I am going to confide in you altogether. I i 
wooing tike the frog in the ballad, and M. le Vicomte 
said the lady's hand was bespoke, much like a piece of 
furniture. 1 asked if I might have the hope that, were 
there no such person as yonder estimable Amias, 1 could 
succeed, and he answered — well," said Amo, Hushing 
dusky red, " I am angry still when 1 remember." 

Evelyn opened her eyes again. Denzil Wenhaston was 
a model of courtesy. 

"I see what you think," returned her companion, " and 
after all, it was not his words, but their meaning. The 
man might have turned me off civilly instead of telling me 
I was a foreigner and showing me that he thought my 
father a blackguard." 

The words fell in a general pause in the conversation, 
and Phillida's flute-Iike voice ran in, causing both Evelyn 
and Arno to start. 

"Oh, lud, Mr. St. Edmond, is that the way you talk 
of your father ? " she cried with nervous gaiety. I 

" No, ma'am ; but someone else did," he said grimly.. M 

" Someone else must have had a bad time, then, if yaun 
reputation as a duellist be correct," said Philip, glancing 
up from Mrs. Leyburn's woolwork towards Mr. Pendall, 
whose happy knack of finding amusement In everything 
had brought a smile to his face. 

" La, don't talk of duelling ! " cried Lady D'Eyncourt. 

" We can't put grey heads on green shoulders, my dear. 
Let 'em talk," said good-natured Lady Leyburn. And 
Arno and Evelyn fell back into their conference behind 

" In brief, he gave me my dismissal, and, all things 
considered, he could not help it. So now. Cousin Evelyn, 
sweetest Evelyn, you know why I came down here,^ — to 
see if my poor little mistress really loved this good Amias 
Adare. For if I thought she did," said Arno laying his 
hand on Evelyn's, " I would go away again — believe me^^ 
I would. Help me ! What do you think ? Does s 
me, or Adare, or Pendall, or nobody ? " 
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Evelyn looked at bim aaxiously, and saw that the face 
bent over her was grave enough. " Shall we not think that 
she is indifferent," she said gently, "but that if you go 
away she will make up her mind to marry quietly with her 
old lover and her brother's friend ? Dear sir, I know you 
are very brave and generous. Go away to-morrow 1 " 

" I cannot ! Confound it, why should our lives be 
ruined for the sake of that butterfly-catcher ? " said Arno, 
groaning. "And, Evdyn, I'm a better match than he, 
better born and bred — independent — my wife can call her- 
self Countess if she likes. If I were a beggar, I think I 
could hold my tongue," 

"Phillida cannot break her word," said Evelyn slowly. 
" Her honour is pledged." 

" I come to you for sympathy and you tell me that 1 " 

"Oh, but, indeed I 1 am sorry for you; I think she 

would be hapiner " Evelyn checked herself, feeling 

that she was about to say a very ill-judged thing ; but he 
caught her up^ 

"She would t>e happier with me, you would say? 
Sweetest creature, jm* would have been more pitiful 1 
Oh, why did I not fall in love with you I " 

Evelyn was glad that she could laugh mtbout a feeling 
of bitterness. " It would have been highly suitable," she 
said quietly; "if I could only have managed to fall in love 
with you, what better could have happened ? " 

St Edmood thought her more charming at that moment 
than ever before, and, in all seriousness, wished that 
** t'other dear charmer " had not made away with bis 
heart. He again got hold of her hand and pressed it 
fervently ; he would even have carried it to his lips, but 
at the instant the door opened, and Sir Sholto came in. 
He was not actually drunk, but he was very merry. 

"What, sitting card-playing tn broad daylight?" said 
he. " And you, cousin, philandering here when you might 
be listening to the nightingales outside I Moll Leyburn 
shall come mth me," catching bold of the young lady, 
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"■nd you, sir, bring Mrs. D'Eyncourt, snd yon, St, 
Edmoad, my cou&in. We*II have a romp al hiik-136- 
seek in ibc maze, aad III kiss every girl I ciich." 

" Indeed then 1 won"! go," said Molly Leybum, drawing 
back. 

" Vou must mind your manners, you see, Sir Sholto,' 
put in bcr mother easily, g-lancing- up from ibe card-ttUt 

"Well, then, they shall pay forfeits," said Sif SbtJlo. 
"Don't trouble Amias, Mrs. Pbill ; 1 guess beD k«p 
you company while we're away." 

The three ladies and their companions sailed dovn & 
great staircase and out into the falUag twilight Tim 
the nightingales were singing, but no one, except pertues 
Philip, cared to stop and listen to them. There wu 1 
flower-garden at one side of the house, which bad ciO 
lately been a wilderness, and beyond it a maze, which luil 
been a mere tangle of trees. The bright flower-beds, UJ: 
out in the newest fashion, looked incongruous after tl 
dark bouse of Ravensdrift, where a thousand old (»a 
secrets lay buried behind the dusty oak panels. En 
lefi her companion's arm and passed out of the floi 
garden into the maze. She wanted to be alone to tl 
to find solitude was no easy thing, more especially I 
young Leyburn and the clergyman speedily jcnned t 
both ready for horse-play. 

"Of all misfortunes this is most misfortunatc," thougbi 
the young lady as she picked her way between tbe mex. 
"If I did not think Amias and Phillida would hate each 
other before a month was out, 1 would not care ; but beie 
is a marriage sure to be unhappy, and here is Masut 
St. Edmond, young and handsome and rich, and just tj 
man to let Phillis live the life she loves in town, 
half a mind to tell my father, only he would be so a 
As for Phillida, she is a sly-boots, and Amias is a n 
and St. Edmond is a rake, and Mr. Philip Penda 

oh 1" 

Her rcflectioas were suddenly interrupted. 
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of th i path her cousia started out upoa her, aad she 
slipped by him and ran, while he pursued her with a shout 
of laughter. But Evelyn was agile and Sir Sholto some- 
what unsteady on hts legs, and she imagined that she 
had distanced him and had fallen hack to a lusurely walk, 
when steps suddenly came immediately behind her and the 
pursuer's arms shot round her waist. 

"H'm," she said. "You caught me fairly, Sholto. I 
thought you ever so far away. Well, what forfeit do you 
want? I don't suppose a kiss is important enough seeing 
that 3rau can kiss me whenever we meet" 

" Cousin Sholto may, but what of me ? " asked her 
captor gravely. 

Evelyn turned herself round as best she could, and 
looked up into a face that at least was perfectly sober. 

*' Let me go, please, Mr. Pendall," she said coldly ; " I 
did not know it was you." 

Philip quietly released her. " I did not do you the 
injustice, ma'am, to suppose that you did," he remarked ; 
" but I was for the moment under the impression that we 
were playing a game, and I fancy that bad any other of 
our companions, even the learned Dr. Wolcott, been in 
my place, the same idea would have occurred to his mind." 

" Of course," said Evelyn, making an effort to recover 
her dignity, "but I fancy that the others are playing 
forfeits. I mil forfeit what you please." 

" You might have to pay heavily to redeem it, ma'am," 
said Philip, waving back the fan she offered him. *' Keep 
your fan. You may need it for a screen a second time." 

" You are quite right, sir," said Evelyn with an angry 
flash in her eyes. "And as you will doubtless find some- 
one more ready to take up the game, I shall go back to 
the house." 

She turned to retrace her steps, but she had barely 
done so when the folly of her conduct struck her. She 
turned with somewhat of a boyish air and held out her 
hand. 
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" Excuse rue. sir. I was thinking of something ^ 
and I have no doubt spoken tbou^dessly. Pra; tiki 
mjrapologjr." 

"My dear young lady," said Philip, taking ibe biol 
offered to htm and retaining' it. "I belie\-e as apolt^ 
has been otving for some days on oae side or Uie other. 
I am a guest in your father's house, and I ha\t ocm 
treated you to that absurd language of compltmeal i^uA 
it is usual for a gentleman to devote to a lady. I caaaV 
think that this could offend you, but I have seen *^ 
concern that we never speak together without oiy di»- 
pleasing you. " 

"I do not like the language of compliment," smI 
Ei-elyn frankly; "but I do not like leasing either. Mf- 
Pendall, and 1 always feel it hard that a woinin c«9 
expect only to be admired or to be desfHsed by men ^ 
taste and fashion." 

" Let me give you my arm towards the house, madam, 
said Philip, " and tell me meanwhile if it is any better «itfc 
men who have no pretensions to taste and lashioa '^ 
my opinion you will find that every man of town t> 
country who is not a beau is a misogynisL" 

■' I don't know what the word means ; but j-ou arr »</ 
a beau, Mr. Pendall, so 1 suppose a misogynist meai" 
someone who likes to make a woman uncomfortable." 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. " Tis a lesson in pi' 
speaking," he said. " I said every man was a beii^i 
a woman-hater; but I am not a man — I am a spect: 
ma'am, very poor and extremely friendless. [ do r.' 
make love to you, and I will do my best not to tease jc^ 
Shall I speak any further? " 

"Thank you," said Evelyn gravely. They had comt 
back to the sunset and the flower-garden. St. Edmocii: 
sauntered by but did not accost them. The rest wt' 
lost in the wood, 

" I think you have a lovely person," said Philip ; " I ■■■ 
1 have seen manj more who are lovely. I think you h-i' 
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taste aad inteliect, but I have known many more witty. 
I know you are virtuous — all the more so because you are 
no prude ; but to praise your virtue were to insult you. 
If I speak the name of Mrs. Evelyn Adare I have spoken 
what stands to me for beauty, wit, and virtue ; but only 
a rake would think it necessary to add words of praise. 
And if I have offended you, dear madam, let me say 
when that rosebud yonder blows it will be the symbol 
of all grace and virtue ; but the gardener knows it has 
thorns ; and I being a man of middle age have dared to 
observe the thorns which a younger man would never 
have noticed. Have 1 your forgiveness for so doing, and 
for this frankness ? " 

They stood opposite the front door as he spoke, and 
Evelyn, to whom the whole speech was a revelation, had 
nearly fled into the house when the last words arrested 
her. 

" I suppose, sir, it is forgiveness on both sides," she 
said hastily, unfurling her fan. " Pray excuse me." 

She hurried upstairs into the drawing-room like a 
woman possessed, having more food for reflection than 
ever. She found the scene unchanged — Amias and 
Phillida still whispering, the elders still at cards. As 
Evelyn entered, however, Phillida turned and looked at 
her -carelessly. But next minute the gaze grew fixed, 
painful, agonised ; the little beauty tried to sit up, and 
fell back on her couch in hysterics. It was a wonderful 
sight to see how Lady Leybum and Evelyn hustled Amias 
away, calling him all manner of names and speaking 
learnedly of the beat. In spite of which aids and con- 
solations, Phillida remained so long in what was then 
technically called a lit that Evelyn was alarmed, and 
be^ed that they might return home as soon as the poor 
girl were able — on hearing which request Mrs. Phillida's 
emotion began to abate rapidly. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE rooms which Evelyn and Phillida occupied both 
communicated with the little boudoir ia which the 
two girls had read St. Edmond's verses. They sat there 
again in the evening after the visit to Ravensdrift. Phil- 
lida lay on a couch sipping negus, and waiting for her 
maid to come and carry her off to bed. She had recovered 
her old flighty spirits and was talking gaily, 

" How did 1 ever bear this life, chere Evelyn ? How do 
you bear it? Oh, I doubt that doesn't sound the tip-top 
of politeness, but you are accustomed to the life, and I — 
I am accustomed to routs and the play, and all that's 
delightful. If I marry Amias he shall have a house ia 
town, I swear that!" 

" ^f yo" marry my cousin ? " said Evelyn. 

Phillida's smile turned into a sneer. "Oh, lud, 
marries me. He's in no hurry. And 1 could have married 
a man worth ten of him." 

"St. Edmond? " 

"No. Who spoke of St. Edmond?" said Phillida' 
sharply. "I'm not forced to take him because I may 
choose to jilt your cousin — and I will," exclaimed the 
young lady, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, — " I , 
will if he wearies me so." 

" Dearest Phillida, if you care for that man 
London-- ■" 

" Bother the man in London — he's old enough to be 
my father! Oh," cried Phillida, tossing, "if I could 
walk, if 1 could stand, if I were not so helpless ! Don't 
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you see, Evelyn, that I can't resist ? If Denzil chooses to 
marry me to your cousin, what can I do? " 

**But he would not do so against your will. And, 
besides, you are your own mistress.*' 

** Oh, yes — yes ! But I don't know my will. If I 
hated Amias and loved the other man — either — any of 
the other meni Den would let me off. I've been my own 
mistress under father's will for two years, but Den never 
made any difference. He never would understand what it 
is not to know one's own mind ! " 

** I cannot either," said Evelyn coolly. 

*' WeU," said Phillida, still half crying, <' if St. Edmond 
were not here I shouldn't care about him, I dare say — but 
Vm weary to death of Amias; and when I was lying there 
this afternoon, wishing that I could get away from him, 
and you came in flushed with running, and looking as if a 
dinner at Ravensdrift were all you wanted to be happy — 
ohy I couldn't bear it ! " She broke down utterly. 

''Phill, when were you to be married?" asked Evelyn, 
pacing up and down the room. 

" September ; but I won't" 

"Send Mr. St. Edmond away." 

"He wouldn't go." 

" But you would be glad if he went." 

"Oh, of course — and glad when he came back," cried 
Phillida. Tears and hysterics were not uncommon with 
her, nor did they usually do her much harm ; to-night, 
however, Evelyn saw that there had been emotion enough. 
The domestics at Salkell Cross said there never was any 
good in opposing Mrs. Evelyn when she had put her foot 
down. She did it now. 

"You must cry no more, Phillis. I shall speak to 
Mr. St. Edmond myself, and I shall write to my Lord 
Wenhaston too if you go on in this fashion. There ! " 
said Evelyn, ringing the bell decidedly, "you must go 
to bed." 

Phillida wept, anH " ^ her heartless, but she allowed 
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herself to be borDe away, and Evelyn drew beiseV* 
an effort to the remembrance that this was ten o 
Saturday oight, and the weekly accounts not fully g 

Her littte writing-table stood in the dormer i 
behind a drawn curtain. She put the curtain by and 'f 
a candle on the table before she sat down. Then *i- 
started. Her new album, which she had left e!se*l«t' 
in the room, lay open before a little silver standiib, (^ 
which was the silver and steel pen which she bad ««= 
Philip Peodall buy. For the first instant Ibc stawJiil 
attracted Evelyn's attention ; then she saw that thcrt wi.> 
writing on the page of the open album, and drew tlx 
candle near to read it. 

Master Philip, unlike Si. Edmond, had no ins[Mnag 
muse. He had not drunk the Pierian Spring on his o« 
account, but contented himself with a draught of another's 
bringing up. In other words, he had written out oc 
of Drayton's sonnets (which Evelyn, on her pari, hti 
never even heard of), and he had had the grace to in- 
scribe the name of the poet below. One thing, at \taA. 
was plain to her — he had written out the poem since 
they returned, whibt she was cosseting PhillJda i" 
the parlour, for the first line bore evident reference t>-' 
their talk that afternoon — 



■' Truce, gpnlle love, a parley n 
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And Evelyn smiled outright when she came to the 
couplet — 

" 1 send defiance, since, if overthrown 
Thou vanquishing;, the conquest is tv 

Then she turned away and began to walk the i 
What foolish creatures men are — some 
St. Edmond knew his mind clearly enough — but Phifip ' 
Pendall, like Phillida, did not ; though it was beginniq; 
to d&wn upon him. " He will find out in a few days," 
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thought Evelyn, her hands on her forehead, *'then he will 
mope a little because he is poor ; then, oh then — perhaps 
I shall laugh at him and tease him ! Nonsense, Evelyn ! 
You will be quite meek and frightened ; you will say, 
* Thank you, sir,' quite as if you were a milkmaid. Oh, 
oh ! What shall I do if he goes away before he finds 
out ! " 

She went back to the window and gloated over the 
standish, and wished that the accounts were at the other 
end of the world. Then she read over the poem ; and 
though such classical poetry might not as a rule have 
attracted her, she had it by heart in the course of a few 
minutes. Next she started away, opened the window, 
and leant out to think and hug herself; but she started 
now in good earnest. A man was standing in the moon- 
light before the house. 

Evelyn closed the window, caught up a shawl, and ran 
downstairs with the set face of an Antigone. As she 
passed the parlour-door she could hear her father and the 
Pendalls talking within ; and she went softly and opened 
the house-door with caution. The man was still standing 
looking up at her window, and only stirred when she went 
up to him. " Mr. St. Edmond," she said, ** if you wish 
to speak with my father, come in. If not, be good enough 
to leave our grounds. " 

"Sweet watch-dog! " he answered, **I did not come on 
my feet, I was whirled hither by enchantment, only to look 
at the house where Phillida lies." 

"Then you had better hasten away on your feet," 
said Evelyn impatiently. " Be generous, sir. Leave her 
alone." 

"She doesn't leave me alone," returned St. Edmond. 
" She never gives me a moment's peace." 

" She told me to-night she would be glad if you went 
away, but that you would not go. And I would be 
ashamed," said Evelyn with a stamp, "of acting so. She 
was sent here to be away from you, I verily believe, and 
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eep her <V^H 



you followed her. She tries to be able to keep 
gagement, and you persecute her," 

St. Edmond opened his hands. "She calls me, and I 
come. And excuse me, my dear cousin, I do not believe 
that she really wishes me to go away — and I will not, 
believe ii till she says so herself," h 

"Then if she said so?" | 

" I would go." 

Both were silent a moment, then St. Edmond con- 

" Listen. To-morrow evening, towards sunset, have 
the witch wheeled out into your orchard, near the gate. 
Come with her yourself if you wish it. 1 will be there ; 
and if, before you and before me, she says she wants to 
be rid of me, 1 will go, on my honour." 

Evelyn looked him over. I 

'* I will tell my father." | 

St. Edmond opened his hands again. "Oh, certainly?' 
Ask him and Mr. Philip Pendall and his venerable parent 
to be present at the interview— ask all Kelsale if you like. 
I will bring the Leyburns on my side." 

Evelyn groaned. " I will think of it," she said. 
" Meanwhile, you must go away, or I shall either call 
my father or let the dogs loose," 

"Delicious creature! Admirable Semiramis!" mur- 
mured Arno. He lifted his hat, bowed, and turned away, 
whistling the old air of "Phillida flouts me," careless who 
might hear him. Evelyn went in, thinking deeply; but 
she decided that the matter was Phillida's affair primarily, 
and that the young lady had the first right to hear her 
story. So thinking, she went to bed, to fall into a sleep 
in which St. Edmond and Philip, Phillida and Lucy Lady 
Wenhaston, mingled oddly; and to wake late with a sense 
of the cares of empire on her shoulders. 

Phillida made no appearance at breakfast, and seat 
down word that she was not going to church. Indeed, 
she had no great love at any time for the sacred edifit 
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into which she had to be carried like a baby, and, in con- 
sequence, was frequently attacked by a megrim on Sun- 
flays. Philip had, therefore, to-day, as once or twice 
before, the pleasure of escorting his young hostess alone, 
with the butler half a step behind carrying a big Prayer- 
book. Madam Lincoln dozed in the parlour, and the 
Colonel and his elder visitor, Romanists both, strolled 
about in the orchard or smoked in the summer-house. 
The day was hot and quiet, and deliciously sweeL 

"I never," Evelyn said to her companion, "knew my 
father take to anyone so quickly as to Mr. Pendall. He is 
generally very reserved." 

"I do not find that anyone can be reserved with my 
father," answered Philip, his face lighting up, " and the 
most reserved people are the most confiding if they begin 
to trust anyone." 

Evelyn bent her head. She had spoken of Mr. Pendall 
to put off the moment of embarrassment, but she knew it 
must come. 

" I want to thank you, sir, for writing those verses in 
my album, I did not know them. They are very pretty 
and quaint." 

" More quaint than pretty ; but you must get Master 
Leybum to give you a better set." 

"I like them, sir. And did you mean the pretty 
standish for me and PhiUida?" 

" For you, if you will accept it. I should not be so 
bold as to offer any ^ft to Mrs. Weabaston ; but you are 
the daughter of my host" 

Evelyn looked down. " 1 am very grateful and obliged, 
sir. I shall ask my father if I may have it." 

The steepness of the path of Kelsalc churchyard pre- 
vented the need of more. They entered the church, the 
butler stepped before them to the great high pew hung 
irith green curtains, wherun Evelyn's maternal ancestry, 
the lincolns, had sat to hear the Word for generations, 
opened Bible and Prayer-book and left tbem. 
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The two afterwards remembered that morning as the 
culmination of all that had been pleasant in their past 
lives. Philip had thought within himself only an hour 
before thai he must let himself slip no further into love 
unless he meant once and for all to speak. Evelyn had 
decided that Phillida's affairs were far more ^important 
than her own, and that these last must not be thoug-ht of. 
But church-time seemed a time of truce : if they did not 
listen overmuch lo the sermon, they sang the responses— 
and who in that time did more? Who ever listened to any 
sermon save a devout woman or two? All Evelyn knew 
or cared to know just then — all she could remember after- 
wards—was that God was good to make her so bappf, 
and that Philip behaved reverently, and neither scoRed nor 
fell asleep. All Philip cared to know was that he was 
silting by a good girl whose unreasoning simplicity and 
piety somehow spread to him. In the loft the fiddles 
squeaked, and the parishioners sang strangely in the old 
building, but the two were shut in by green curtains in a 
world of their own, and Evelyn's voice was the only one 
that came to Philip's hearing. 

The service ended, but the companionship did not end, 
for Evelyn went to her mother's grave to see if the 
flowers planted there were not in need of water. The 
grass in the churchyard was growing for hay, and the dew 
was thick; they had to pick their way. Philip looked al 
the stone of " Mary, wife of Simon Adare, who departed 
this life in 1703, aged forty-two," and asked if Evelyn 
could remember her. 

" A little. 1 was seven when she died." 

"You are twenty-four?" asked Philip. After all his 
fine declaration that he was a man of middle age he was 
pleased to think that he was but ten years her senior. 

"I shall be this autumn." She leant over the stone 
and pointed out the text. "My father and mother were 
not of the same Church, like you and your father — so he 
put that on her grave, because it says ' the just shall Utb 
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by faith,' but never says whether it must be the Romish 
faith or the Anglican faith." 

"These people are sainted," thought Philip, following 
faer back through the grass. It was so hot that they must 
saunter all the way home — but why was the way so short? 
Evelyn left her companion in the garden and ran in to 
change her hat for a cap and to hurry into the kitchen, 
the household keys jingling from her girdle. If Philtida 
was to be coaxed into making a good dinner, that dinner 
must be overlooked with tender care. Mrs. Phill was 
carried down lookiug ill and nervous, but perhaps the 
prettier for her delicacy. She talked and laughed at 
dinner beyond all propriety, till Madam Lincoln was 
forced to ask Philip for the text of that morning's dis> 
course. 

Philip glanced apprehensively at Evelyn, but she 
answered promptly, " I cannot remember, grandmother 
dear." 

"My dear! The subject of the whole sermon!" re- 
monstrated Madam. " You, sir, can you ? " 

" Yes, ma'am," said Philip soberly. " ' If a man would 
^ve alt the substance of his house for love, it would utterly 
be contemned, '"and Evelyn wondered if it were really so. 

In the afternoon when the house was still the two girls 
sat together, and Evelyn told of her last night's meeting 
with St Edmond, "And I am going to tell my father," 
she ended. 

Phillida started into wild excitement. "My dearest 
girl t Oh, it will save me to have it out with him once 
and for all. But you shall not tell your father," 

"Not?" 

" No ; he would ask the man to supper, and I should 
be lost ; besides, you know very well he is going to ride 
into Yoxford this afternoon to bring the Pendalls ac- 
quainted with some old woman or other that they have 
talked about, and 'twould be a sin to hinder such a suit- 
able Sunday penance. Seriously, chire amie, I could not 
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speak before your father, and he would insist on being- 
present." 

Evelyn hesitated, moved one way and another, but 
Phillida left her no time. " So now it is settled, and I will 
change this disreputable morning-gown." 

"Phiilida! You do not mean to give him up after all!" 

Phillida snapped her fingers, " Can I not refuse a man 
in silk as well as in this nigligi?" 

" It is pretty enough." 

"I never wear anything, I hope, that is not pretty 
and becoming ! But you have no propriety of feeling I 
Evelyn, what is that sweet thing on the table ? " ^1 

"Astandish." W^ 

"Oh," said Phillida, yawning, "1 thought it was H 
comfit box. Oh lud, how dull Sundays are ! In town 
now we could, at least, have played piquet. " 

Evelyn looked at her, wondering. There seemed no 
serious talk possible with such a creature. 

"You will give back Mr. St. Edmond's verses that he 
sent you, Phillis? " 

" You know he sent them, eh ? " said Phillida, tapping 
her with her closed fan. "And why should I give them 
back ? They are worth nothing — not worth so much as a 
standish." 

" You are going to refuse him ; you should not keep the 
verses he writ you," Evelyn said, flushing in spite of her- 
self at the remembrance of the lines in her album. 

"The inference is plain, my dear," said Phillida 
languidly. 
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CHAPTER V 

COLONEL ADARE and Mr. Pendall with PhiUp in 
their train rode back from Yoxford to Salkell Cross 
about ten o'clock. The night was fine, and they were 
tempted to linger on the way, the two elders talking, 
Philip tost in thought of that morning in church, and what 
the next step ought to be. 

They found old Madam Lincoln sitting alone in the 
parlour, querulously waiting for Evelyn to come and read 
a chapter to her. "My granddaughter and that saucy 
puss are out in the garden or in the Helds," she com- 
plained to Philip. " Young people don't behave so pretty 
to their elders, Master Pendall, as we used to do ; not 
but what Evey's a good ^rl when the other one ain't 
here." 

" Let me read to you, ma'am," said Philip, sitting down 
and taking up the Bible. 

"It makes a beautiful picture, eh, Adare?" whispered 
Mr, Pendall to his old friend. " 'The Courtier Converted; 
or, The Regenerated Rake,' or some such title. 1 have 
plenty of the old Adam still in me, but Phil's more like an 
angel turned nursery-maid than anything I can think of. 
Where are you going? " 

" To carry in Mrs, Wenhaston. She ought not to brave 
the night air like this." 

The Colonel went into the garden and orchard, but 
found neither young lady, and coming back to the house in 
some wrath, went up to his daug^ ' ''*tle parlour. As 
he found the truants were not t where in the 

house, be returned to the gardei epped out 
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across the moat into the lane which abutted on it. Here he 
stopped short suddenly in the moonlight. The Utile 
carriage in which he or Philip had been accustomed to 
wheel Mrs. Phillida about, stood there at the side of the 
road, empty and deserted. Not Robinson, of whom the 
Colonel had lately been reading, was so horrified at the 
sight of the savage footprint as was the good man oa 
seeing the tittle empty carriage. For Phillida could uot 
have left it there unless she bad been lifted into some other 
vehicle. 

The Colonel stood transfixed a moment, then he tore 
back to the house and roused it with furious inquiries. 
The two girls had been last seen sitting in the garden two 
hours earlier. No carriage had stopped at the house ; 
the servants had heard nothing. 

"Do not lose your head, Adare,"said Mr. Pendall, laying 
a calm hand on his friend's arm. " Some friend of yourf 
has driven by and given the two a ride this fine nigbt." 

" They will know at the inn, sir ; they will have seen ■ 
carriage go by," exclaimed Philip, dashing away for the 
horse he had been riding. He galloped away, to return 
almost immediately with the news that the group of 
loungers in front of the inn had seen no carriage pass 
but a farmer's gig. " So if my father is right, sir, the 
carriage must have come along the lane from the 
Middleton and Westleton direction. Perhaps Mr, Amias 
Adare " 

Philip did not add " or Mr. Arno St. Edmond," but he 
thought the addition. The Colonel caught at the idea. 
" 1 will ride over," he said, confessing by his tone some 
such anxiety as was already fretting at Philip's heart. 
"They have gone to Ravensdrift, of course. I will ride 
over." 

" Let me, sir, then you will be here to receive tbem ; aod 
besides, they may be at a house in the village," urged 
Philip. The latter idea was ridiculous, since it accounted 
in no way for Phtllida's empty chair, but it remained i 
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the Colonel's miad long enough to take him down to the 
village. Meanwhile Philip ran back to his horse. 

" For God's sake, Phil, go to the Leyburns'," whispered 
Mr. Pendall, following him. " See if the wretched boy is 
there. Oh, this kind of wildness was bred in the bone 
of him." 

Philip rode away as fast as his horse, by no means 
fresh, would carry him. He did not know where Fordham 
Hall lay, and the darkness had fallen, but he knocked up 
a guide in Middleton village and came to the Hall ere 
the family had gone to bed. His question as to Mr. 
St. Edmond met with an answer which he felt he had 
unconsciously expected. He bad left that day, the servant 
said. 

Philip sat still in the litUe slant of light from the open 
ball-door and took in a great gulp of the night air before 
be asked to speak with Mr, Bernard Leybum. That 
gentleman came out, none the more sober for its bang 
Sunday, and invited him in. 

" I came to speak with your cousin or friend, whichever 
he be," said Philip, carefully modulating his voice, "and 
your man tells me he hath left toMlay, Can you tell me 
where he goes? I should be sorry not to see him again." 

" Amo hath gone north, and we are dull as ditchwater 
without lum," answered young Leybum. " He had a 
message from some of his great friends and left this 
afternoon, travelling post for all it is Sunday. Come in, 
sir, and you shall wash your news down." 

Philip questioned and laid traps to no purpose, and at 
last rode off to Ravensdrift to rouse Amias and bring him 
back to Salkelt Cross. His heart sank lower and lower 
as he rode at random through the lonely roads. By day 
or night he might easily have blundered in that labyrinth 
of lanes, but fortune guided him safely to the silent village 
of Westleton, where all the lights were extinguished and 
the church clock was striking half-past eleven, and thence 
to RaveasdrifL Ai^' -vho was reading in his bed- 
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chamber, came hurriedly to admit him, and on hearing 
Philip's story, saddled a horse, [eft a message for hU 
brother, and rode away with the bearer of ill-tidings. 

The innocence of Adare wrung the tatter's heart. "It 
seems to me," exclaimed he after a hundred questions and 
answers, "that your fears in one direction must be 
groundless. You believe St. Edmond to have carried off 
my cousin Evelyn. Now, if so, he would never Ha w 
burdened himself with Mrs. Wenhaston. No man ei(^| 
yet eloped with two women at once." ^^M 

• ' Where are they, then ? " ^| 

" At some friend's house, I'll swear, spending the night, 
and thinking they have sent home a message, which has 
miscarried somehow. 1 own that St. Edmond paid court 
to my cousin the other day, and that she encouraged him, 
but he had only to speak to the Colonel and the match 
would have been made. " 

Philip groaned aloud. His own wicked and foolish 
action of long ago, which was yet to recoil upon him in 
a fashion be dreamed not of, came back to his mind with 
a mocking sense of fate. He had carried off Lucy ; he 
had aided St. Edmond to frustrate Mordland's attempt to 
carry off Phillida and Evelyn ; and now Philllda and Evelyn 
had vanished. In such attempts surely lay the Nemesis 
of the Wenhaston family. Philip had his own reason 
also for believing himself to be responsible; he had seen 
the meeting between Evelyn and St. Edmond on Saturday 
night. Despite this meeting, he could not and would not 
believe that Mrs. Adare had gone willingly with Amo ; 
and 8S to Phillida's feelings he was in the dark. The 
suspense, the jealousy, and the suspicion, shocked him 
into a further knowledge of how very grave a matter ihii 
was to him, and brought him to the pitch of making 
a resolution that whatever might be the upshot, he would 
strain every nerve to rescue Evelyn Adare, to regain his 
title, to win her for his wife. " If she be not entirely 
blameless," he thought, crouching low in the saddle, "M 
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may be my part to help and shelter her — but I know she 
is innocent, innocent as a child ! Oh that I had met the 
rascal when he asked me the other morning! But it 
would have broke my father's heart.*' 

As they rode round to the doorway of Salkell Cross he 
endeavoured to persuade himself, as he knew Amias was 
doing, that the two girls would be safe at home. He was, 
however, in no wise surprised to find the hope fallacious. 
The Colonel had inquired through the village and the 
neighbourhood, and discovered nothinjg : he had sent a 
man at full gallop to Peasenhall. 

Philip's news, however, appeared convincing to him. 

"They have gone to Gretna Green. Oh, my dear sir, 
who coidd have suspected that young man ? His father's 
son and my daughter ! Good God, they have certainly 
gone to Scotland and taken Mrs. Wenhaston with them 
to prevent her betra3ring them. I must set off at once ! " 

" One word, Adare," put in Mr. Pendall quietly. 
"They have not turned north at once, else they had 
passed the ' Rising Sun.' Take my word for it, you will 
hear of them at Saxmundham. Meanwhile send out for 
fresh horses, if there are any to be got, and sit down and 
get some supper while they are being brought up." 

His suggestions were acted on, though no one present 
could do more than swallow a few mouthfuls. Madam 
Lincoln had gone to bed in happy ignorance of the whole 
affair. 

Mr. Pendall, it was agreed, should remain behind ; and 
to this he unwillingly consented, knowing that a man of 
his age must inevitably prove a hindrance ; the other 
three should discover the trail and press on the pursuit as 
fast as possible. If their suspicions were happily un- 
founded—but in that if none of them felt that any great 
virtue resided. 

" Simon, you will do nothing rash," urged Mr. Pendall, 
laying a hand on his friend's arm in a fashion that startled 
Amias even then. "You will remember me. Believe me, 
your daughter was not his object." 
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"The worse," said the Colond sternly. " My daughter 
is a woman. In Mrs. Wenhaston I undertook the 
responsibility of governing' a spoilt child. He will 
to answer to me as well as to her brother." 

The long delay of the messenger to Peasenhall raised 
vain hopes and tost precious time ; and it was past four 
o'clock when the three, accompanied by the Colonel's min, 
Batdry, started out ; and when they reached Saxmundham 
day was dawning. They knocked up the hostler at the 
Bell Inn, and at once made a double find. 

A post-chaise had been sent for to Fordham Hall, and 
had afterwards passed through Saxmundham. A valei 
had alighted while the chaise drove slowly on, and had 
given the hostler a guinea to bring a note over to Salkell 
Cross next morning. Since the Colonel was here he 
might as well give him the note at once. 

The Colonel snatched it from his hand, caught up a 
lantern, and read it on the spot. Amias and Philip, bend- 
ing over at each side, read it also without apology. 

" Dear and Honoured Sir," ran Arno's epistle, " I owe 
you a double apology for stealing your two charges. 
Mrs. Wenhaston being about to be forced into an un- 
natural marriage, we have agreed to fly together, and 
I hope shortly to introduce her to you in the style of 
Countess dc St. Edmond. For Mrs. Adare, 1 confess my 
intention was but to have spirited her away out of the 
reach of giving alarm, and to have sent her back under 
some safe gi andmotherly escort. But with the generosity 
which is D? L of your own character, dear sir, she refuses 
to leave Phillida, saying that the presence of a third 
person will relieve the matter of all air of exiandre. As 
for your forgiveness, I cannot hope for it yet awhile. I 
must rest satisRed with the assurance that you will credit 
your old friend's son with honourable intentions. 
" Vour humble impenitent servant, dear 

"A. SL E.' 
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^' Noble and generous girl ! " rirliimfri PUfim breaktng 
the silence in which the three, after l e adia g the letter, 
contemplated each other. 

The Colonel started, and thrust the paper into his 
breast-pocket. '*Let us go oo!** he said briellj. As 
they went to their horses he took his cousin's hand and 
prised it in ^ence. Amias returned the p res sure without 
thinking of what he did. His brain was in a whirL 

St Edmond had got a start of seren hours ; but meo 
on horseback gain easily oo a post-diaise, and wo the 
Colonel hoped to do. As they hurried akx^ the London 
road, hearing news of the fugitiifes at every tuiiipikey and 
becoming more and more certain that the mention of the 
north road was a blind, the hopes of three at least of 
the party began to rise. The old servant, to whom 
the Colonel communicated tiie p ur por t of the letter, 
touched his cap with an air of assurance, and remarked 
that where Miss Evey was things would not go amiss. 
Amias alone rode widi a dogged tact. Whoever had 
won, he had lost Phillida might be reclaimed without 
scandal, but the gentle naturalist knew now that it would 
be against her will. The sun rose in a doudless sky, 
mounted the mists, and blazed down. It was the 28th of 
J une. When eight o'clock struck they had reduced the seven 
hours* advantage of the fugitives to three. Then came a 
reverse. A turnpike refused to open, then another, then 
a third. To a coadi this would have meant some minutes' 
delay at each bar ; being mounted, they jumped the hedges 
and went round. The first post-house they came to after 
this had no relays of horses ; they must go on without a 
change. At the next stage it was the same. Not by 
accident, as could plainly be seen. 

The weary horses flagged, and could not keep up the 
pace. They lost ground again more quickly than they 
had gained it. Yet another stage, and they were told 
that fresh horses would be in immediately, and the four 
went into the inn to get out of the weary heat for a 
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moment, and drink a glass of wine. Five minutes passtd, 
ten miautes, a quarter of an hour. Philip threatened, the 
Colonel bribed, the laodlord swore that the beasts would 
come in a pig's whisper, and still the beasts did not come iu. 
At last, in despair, they took to their tired horses agaii 
and went on at the best pace they could, which was pon 
enough. "St. Edmond is certainly not the fool I Uiou^i 
him," said Philip gloomily. 

At Brentwood they found horses, but abo a piec; of 
astonishing tidings. The party they inquired for had 
stopped there some hours before ; the gentleman had 
walked into the bar and ordered a bottle of wine. His 
sisters had gone into the inn parlour, the delicate fouag 
lady being carried in and laid on a settee ; she had oolctd 
very pale, to be sure. The landlady had made them a dish 
of tea with a dash of brandy in it ; and they hal been 
rather merry. They but stayed half an hour or so. They 
were going to take the east road, and cross the river at 
Tilbury Fort, sleep at Gravesend, and go on next day to 
the gentleman's house in Surrey. 

" He hath a house in Chertsey — his mother's it vas," 
said the Colonel, looking at the others in coiisternition. 
They drew apart into a corner of the courtyard 10 consult 
To the Colonel and his kinsman the matter seemed plain. 
Philip was inclined to look on the whole story as a blind, 
and the Colonel's man went with him. " Master Stedman 
was clever at that kind o' thing. Do he had meant to 
goo to Surrey would he have said soo ? " 

"Suppose we divide," said Philip. " Vou take the 
Tilbur>' road, 1 go on to London. I shall be there ere 
nightfall. Baldry might come with me if he will, and if 
we hit on their traces, bring the news after you." 

It was so decided. The two Adares, following not only 
the advice of the Brentwood hostler, but also the traces 
of new carriage wheels on the Tilbury road, shaped their 
course for East Surrey. Philip and Baldry went on to- 
wards London. When at Romford they still heard qo 
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tidings of the post-chaise their hearts almost failed them, 
but Denzil was in London, and it was best to go on. 
They were not fated, however, to reach town ere night- 
fall. Philip's horse cast a shoe, and they were obliged 
to stop and inquire for the nearest blacksmith's. 

The man was out, and when fetched home proved to be 
drunk. It was long ere they were on the road again, and 
when they reached Stratford darkness was drawing on. 
The sun had not set, but was shrouded in a rolling cloud 
of dingy purple that covered all the west, and floated into 
the grey mist of the sky. London lay hidden from sight 
in a river-fog. The church clock struck, and Philip 
groaned in the saddle. '' Little more than ninety miles," 
he said, " and all these hours ! '* 

" Where are we gooan* now, sir ? " asked Baldry ; " to 
my Lord Wenhaston*s ? *' 

"To the Bell Inn at Holbom." 

It was striking seven by the bell of St. Sepulchre's — a 
sound which Philip was to hear afterwards with different 
emotions — when they turned into the courtyard of the old 
inn, and Philip alighted, stiff and aching. One of the 
hostlers came running. 

" My man," said Philip decisively, " a post-chaise came 
in from the country this afternoon." 

"Several, sir." 

" No doubt ; this one contained a gentleman and two 
ladies, accompanied by one Wilson or Redvers who was 
in service here a few weeks back." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Take me to the gentleman. I have an appointment." 

"Very sorry, sir. They drove away a quarter of an 
hour back." 

Philip stamped. "Which way did they go, rascal? 
Speak up ! " 

"South, sir. They was going South wark way," said 
the man calmly. Philip snatched his purse from his 
pocket and began to chink the few guineas in it. As he 
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did so the light Trom a lantern up on the balcony cau^t 
his eyes. One of the chambermaids was leaning over the 
railing listening. 

Early education stands a man in good stead. PhiEp 
was up the stairs and by the girl's side in an instanL 

" Well, my good girl," he said, " where shall I find my 
friend? Vouknow!" 

" He's not your friend," said the girl boldly, turning Ibe 
lantern full on his face. 

" No — it's no use deceiving _you," said Philip, slipping i 
guinea into her hand. " 'Tis the young lady I want to see." 

" Mrs. Adarc that you came to visit here ? " 

"Ves, yes! She left a message for me, did she not? 
Which way?" 

Philip's excitement did not harm him. The youi 
woman saw quickly what was amiss. 

"Oh, she left no message, but she tried to." 

" For Heaven's sake I My dear, if you are as kind 
you arc pretty ! " 

" Well, sir, they came in this afternoon and the gentle- 
man wrote a letter and sent it by Wilson. Then some 
time after there came a gentleman whom they called Sir 
Richard. He was not young. He joked both the young 
ladies, and Mrs. Adare seemed very merry. The other 
was tired and ill. She had to be carried hke a babyl " 

"And they went away?" 

"Ves, in a coach, over half an hour back. The old 
gentleman gave his arm to Mrs. Adare. Well, sir, 
going downstairs, she caught her dress in the railing and 
I down on my knees and got it free. She said to me 
quite quiet, 'We're going to Crosby Hall t ' — aad the 
old gentleman, as sharp as lightning, he says, 'Not at 
all, my dear; not at all,' and Mrs. Adare just looked at 
me and nodded like this." 

"Crosby Hall in St. Helen's?" 

" Yes. They went east, for I ran out to look.' 

Philip thanked her brokenly and dashed down 
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and to the old serving-man*s side. He knew now on what 
ground he stood. Crosby Hall had once been the property 
of the Earls of Pembroke, was still, he believed, owned 
by a member of the Herbert family ; and St. Edmond's 
mother had been a Herbert. He told Bakiry briefly to 
ride to my Lord Wenhaston's, follow him if he were out 
to supper, and bring him and any servants he might have 
with him to Crosby Hall. He must explain how the 
matter lay as they came along. 

Baldry was an old soldier and took his orders 
quickly. He rode away west and Philip turned east 
again. The lamps were lighted. The evening was 
chill and dismal, and as he rode along it seemed 
to him that he might well be called a fool for his 
pains. Why should he prevent his friend's son from 
winning a rich wife ? why help Denzil, his own enemy, to 
get back his sister? A mad idea seized on Philip. Why 
not go to the aid of St. Edmond, announce himself as 
Phillida*s kinsman, give away the bride if a marriage 
were ready to take place, and himself take charge of 
Mrs. Adare ? This fancy held him for a moment ; then 
came the sudden remembrance of his own farce of a 
marriage and Lucy's decided fashion of slipping the noose ; 
and he set his face and made up his mind that Phillida 
should be Phillida Wenhaston still and in her brother's 
house next morning. Up Holbom Hill, past Newgate, 
through the Chepe and Threadneedle Street he dashed. 
The few passers-by who were afoot turned to stare at him 
in the greasy lamplight. At the entrance to St. Helen's he 
left his horse, which from that hour he never met, for the 
man forgot the beast, and the beast remembered the stables 
at Romford and went back by the way he came. 

Philip struck a resounding blow on the knocker of the 
old house which, nowadays, is numbered one, in Great St. 
Helen's, and waited. There were lights in the upper and 
lower windows, and moving figures cast their shadows 
upon them. Here in old times, before Threadneedle 
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Street aad 'Cban^ Alley were a ponrer in the land and th^ 
great folk drifted westward, there had been ^y doings 
enough. Duke Richard of Gloucester had held his courl 
there, and Sir Thomas More and my Lady Countess of 
Pembroke — bom a Sidney — bad summoned their house- 
holds about them in that very house. It had not jKi 
become either a warehouse or a glorified tavern. To 
Philip it was merely the house which might contain 
Evel>-n Adare and Phillida Wenhaston. 

His knock was answered by an elderly man, candle in 
band, who opened the door half-way and placed himself 
in the aperture. 

'■ I wish to see Sir Richard Herbert," said Philip without 
hesitation. " ! have gra\-e news admitting of no delay." 

" Friend, thou seest Richard Herbert," returned l" 
elderly personage. "Say thy news." 

" 1 cannot in the street," said Philip im 
"AUow me to pass in." 

" A man's house is his castle — domus sua cui^m 
tutiainutm rtfugium," returned the knight. " Messenger, 
thou shalt not pass without credentials." 

Philip deliberated for a s(x»nd whether or not to seiie 
the old gentleman by the throat and show his credeotiab 
by the strong arm. But he remembered that there might 
be niany strong arms behind his interlocutor. 

'■ If 1 must speak here," he said, "sir, your kin: 
Pembroke " 

At this. Sir Richard showing a strong incUnatioo t 
shut the door, Philip contrived to introduce his foot iii the 
doorway ; but no sooner had he effected this stroke of 
policy than his foot was violently kicked, the door slammed 
to with sudden force, and Mr, Philip Pendall was well- 
nigh hurled into the gutter. 

"Arno St, Edmond," he thought, picking himself up, 
" if I were not bound over to stand thy friend, how entirety 
I should grow chine enemy ! But at least this shows nie 
the girls ate there." 
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CHAPTER VI 

TO Philip, standing solitary in the dim-lighted loneli- 
ness of Great St. Helen's, and planning what next 
should be his course, a pathway suddenly opened. He 
heard the soft sound of the opening of a casement, and 
three windows to the right of the door beheld a hand slide 
out and beckon to him. 

Philip was half through the window before he had time 
to think what he was doing. Fortune favoured him, how- 
ever. The window was passably wide, and he clambered 
into the almost complete darkness of the room inathout 
opposition. 

'' Hush ! Take care ! " whispered the person who had 
admitted him. 

*<My dearest girl, where are you?" exclaimed Philip, 
extending his arms into blackness. 

" Is my father there? " 

** No. Denzil Wenhaston will be ere long, I hope. 
Sweetest creature, where is Phillida? What is happening? 
Tell me you are safe ! " 

'* Phillida is in the next room. Hush!" said Evelyn, 
putting her hand on his. Philip seized her in his arms. 
*' Tell me what is to happen ? " he said. 

Evelyn told him. They had been delayed since reaching 
London, first by Phillida's fainting, then by the length 
of time Sir Richard had taken in everything. His 
chaphdn had been missing at first, was still not sober. 
A licence had been diflBcult to obtain at such an hour, 
would have been impossible indeed had St. Edmood's 
pockets been less fulL These diflSrwItiiw stm^ L Sir 
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1 old wedding-ring, when 
I came hither to listen," 



Richard had but gone to fetch s 
Philip's kncx:k was heard ; " am 
said Evelyn simply. ^^| 

' ' Good God, so near I Let us go to the wretched ^^| 
I presume this is all against her will." ^| 

" ! think not, sir," Evelyn answered, hesitating. Tbea 
suddenly realising where she was, " Please doo't hold me 
like this." 

"Forgive me." said Philip, holding her tighter. "Think 
how I suffered ! How could I know at first that.>wi were 
not the villain's object? " 

■' Hush I think of Phillida." pleaded Evelyn. 

A step walking across the floor of the next room made 
her tear herself away and spring to the door. She haU 
opened it and slipped through, meeting St. Edmood on 
the threshold. 

"1 thought as much," siud he gaily. "The momem 
my back was turned you slip away. Phillida, 1 
cannot play these pranks," 

" Phillida is helpless," replied Evelyn coldly. 

"Therein most strong," he returned. "Excuse mc^ 
ma'am, I want to go into that roots." 

Hearing this Philip deemed it best to open the door and 
walk forward, not without a certain tightening of the 
heart. The room before him, a line room in itself, 
handsomely panelled and having a beautiful ceiling in 
relief, but shabbily appointed and left to fall into decay, 
was lighted only by a couple of wax tapers. Phillida lay 
on an old couch, her face pale as death against ibe ydlow 
satin upholstery. St. Edmond, in the middle of the rootn, 
standing at ease with his hand on bis hip, broke into a 
sudden light laugh. 

"Upon my word! We are lucky. We vnmted a 
thoroughly respectable witness, and here comes Mr. 
Philip Pendall at his cue. Sit down, sir, if you happen 
to be alone. The ceremony will proceed very shortly." 
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*' It will not proceed at all under such circumstances,'* 
said Philip sternly. 

*' Heyday ! Have I crossed a rival ? Sweetest Phillis, 
you are answerable for much ! " 

Sir Richard Herbert entering at that moment and 
starting back at sight of Philip, St. Edmond, with seem« 
ing glee, turned about and presented him. 

** If he is a friend of yours, well and good," said the 
t>aronet quietly; ''but I don't know how he came here. 
More reason for haste." 

''Then, my good sir, will you give your arm to Mrs. 
Evelyn ? " continued St. Edmond, addressing Philip. ' ' And, 
sweetest Phillida, if you will permit me unworthy to bear 
you into the next room " 

Here Philip could not but interpose. Again the devil 
had tempted him. Here was his mistress without natural 
protectors, not disinclined to him, a clergyman at hand, 
time and place convenient. Were he to make common 
cause with St. Edmond, Philip Lord Wenhaston might 
have a second stolen marriage on his conscience. The 
devil, however, being resisted fled for good and all, and 
Philip stepped up to his cousin. 

"Phillida, tell me," he said gently, "is this marriage 
your will ? " 

"Stand a little back, sir," said Arno in the same instant. 

" Pardon me. I have the right. 

" Not before the ladies, sir. 

" Sir, I spoke to Mrs. Wenhaston. 

" Sir, I must ask you to stand back. 
All the while Phillida lay still with a face as white and 
as rigid as marble. Evelyn stole behind her couch, and 
prayed her in a whisper to bethink herself; at which 
Phillida turned with a look that might almost have been 
a blow, and Arno laughed softly. But Philip's appear- 
ance had shown him that every instant was of value, and 
his look and gesture as he stepped before the intruder 
were unmistakable. 
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" I am not going' to allow this marriage," said Philip, 
llushiog with rare and sudden anger. 

"Cousin Herbert, ring that bell, will you?" said St. 
Edtnond over his shoulder to the old gentleman. He had 
the same graceful, insolent way of addressing his kinsman 
in his own house and Philip in his capacity of a meddler. 
" 1 haven't time to waste in turning this gentleman out." 

He relied too much on his opponent's natural indolence- 
Philip seized him by the shoulders and spun him half 
across the room. Sir Richard pulled the bell, Evelyn 
screamed. But for Arno's coolness the scene would have 
become a deadly struggle, " Be quiet, Pendall," he said. 
"You are outnumbered — "tis no use shaking me like 
this." 

"Sir Richard 1" cried Evelyn, springing to the door 
of the room by which Philip had entered. " If your 
servants come 1 will throw wide the window and call for 
help." 

"And cause a scandal! Do so!" cried Amo over 
Philip's arm. " Let me go, Pendall. If I lose my temper 
I might kill you." 

The threat was not well timed, but it was sincere. 
St. Edmond had a protection of which he knew nothing 
in Philip's affection for his father. He himself was only 
restrained by a dislike, in itself half bravado, of alarm- 
ing the girls. In the same instant the door opened lo 
admit a man of Sir Richard's, and behind him Arno's 
valet Rcdvers, or Wilson. Philip cried to Evclj-n not 
to call out or to move, and in the same instant seat 
St. Edmond crashing down to the floor, and turned to 
the new-comers. Bui St. Edmond was up again and had 
him round the waist in a twinkling, and his valet, seeing 
the position, swooped down on the pair like a bird of 
prey. 

" Stand back, Redvers I " cried Philip instinctively. 

In broad daylight his former servant might have looked 
straight into his face and seen nothing in it to recognise. 
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But in the dim candle-light, the carriage and toss of the 
head, the voice and the backward glance were unmistak- 
able. Redvers stepped back with a cry. But without his 
aid, Amo quietly tripped up his opponent's heels, brought 
him down and knelt on him, graciously remarking that 
the ladies need not be afraid : their presence fWf pro- 
tection enough for Master Pendall. 

^'One moment, St. Edmond," said Philip quietly. *' It 
may be worth your while not to cross me.*' 

''Cousin, will you forgive me," said Amo with great 
politeness, ''if I bid my man give me a portion of your 
bell-rope ? It looks as if it would make excellent bracelets, 
and time flies." 

At this moment the bell of the hall-door rang loudly and 
repeatedly. St. Edmond's manner changed. He snatched 
a rug from a couch near, swathed Philip in it, knotted it, 
and sprang up. As he did so a hand fell on his shoulder, 
and turning, he came face to face with Denzil. 

Arno started, but he never flinched. " How many men 
are you, my lord ? " he asked without change of tone. 

"Three here, four outside," said Denzil grimly. 

St. Edmond shrugged his shoulders and opened his 
palms. 

" I throw up the cards," he said, " for to-night at 
least. Lay down your arms, my friends, if you have any." 

As he spoke Philip was released from his ignominious 
posture. His rescuer, Baldry, helped him to his feet, and 
then stepped quietly behind his young mistress. Behind 
him again, the third man of whom Denzil had spoken leaned 
against the post of the opened door. They had entered by 
the window which Philip had left open. 

Denzil went to his sister's side and took her hand. The 
girl was sitting up on her couch, her eyes flashing rest- 
lessly on everyone. " I have a coach outside," he said. 
" I shall beware next time whom I trust thee with. Sir 
— you, sir — where shall I hear of you to-morrow ? " 

" Here," answered Arno with the composure of the 
o 
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assured dtiellist. " If my cousin Ah! I think you 

are not acquainted P Permit me to present my honourable 
kinsman Sir Richard Herbert- My Lord Wenhaston. 
I say, my cousin allow me, you may hear of me here 
letter or in person when you will." 

'•' Good," said Denzil briefly. " Mrs. Adare, you will 
perhaps follow me." 

' No, sir," returned Evelyn, the colour flaming into her 
face. " I have other friends to whom my father's man can 
take me, who will not doubt whether the Adares can be 
trusted," 

'As you will," said Denzil, looking round with angfry 
glittering eyes which suddenly lighted up as they fell oa 
Philip. 

" Come home with me, sir," he said. " 1 cannot thank 
you here." 

Philip bowed, and answered that he would wait on my 
Lord Wenhaston to-morrow. He stepped back, and 
Denzil bent to lift his sister. The girl spoke for the only 
time during the whole interview. " Den, ! am so tired,' 
:he said in the voice of a little child. 

Denzil flashed a sudden glare of blue lightning from his 
eyes towards St. Edmond, and clutched I'hillida like a 
mother seizing her lost baby. "Open the door," he told 
Redvers with an oath, and, at a motion from St. Edmond, 
Red vers obeyed. 

The silent spectator leaning against the door-post came 
forward — Lord Rosslyn it was^and followed the brother 
and sister ; and St. Edmond, dropping into a chair, burst 
into a fit of laughter. It was the last Phillida saw of 
Crosby Hall. 

" You act doubtless like a man of spirit, kinsman," said 
Sir Richard mildly, recovering from his trance of surprise 
as he heard the carriage wheels outside. "Yet had I 

been robbed of so pretty a mistress at your age -' 

'Bah!" said Amo cheerfully, "do you think I 

t win her yet? What a parcel of fools we took, and 
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biggest is " He looked at Philip. '' What do you 

mean, Pendall, by staying here when your friends have 
gone? You and Mrs. Evelyn there, with her open windows 
and her messages at inns I don't doubt, have spoilt my 
game for to-night. If I were vindictive now 1 " 

" I have done you no injury. I would be your best 
friend if you would let me," said Philip calmly. 

Arno grimaced, but Evelyn struck in before he could 
answer. 

'* Come, Baldry. We must go," she said peremptorily 
and clearly, ''and I am sorry. Master St. Edmond, to 
distress your guardian with this story, but it is to his 
housekeeper I am going." 

'' I will conduct you, madam," cried Arno, starting up. 
"Go, Redvers, run, fly for a coach if there is one in 
London. But you might as well stay here," he added 
as the man departed. ''This is not an ogre's castle, nor 
is Sir Richard a Cormoran." 

"Tush, tush, we shall be better acquainted another 
day," said Herbert good-naturedly. " Sit down, madam, 
till the coach do come." 

Evelyn shook her head, and the five stood silent for 
some minutes. Baldry made his way gingerly to Philip, 
and whispered, " Yow are a-gooan' with us, sir, to Master 
Eldred's?" in a tone which showed he was still far from 
reassured as to Amo's intentions. The rumbling of 
carriage wheels came as a relief. St. Edmond stepped 
forward, and offered his hand to Evelyn, but she put it 
by, curtseyed slightly to Sir Richard, and led the way 
quickly to the door. Baldry followed at her heels, Philip 
a step behind, to whom Arno remarked indolently, " You 
won't stay and break a bottle with us, Pendall? We 
could settle our little dispute afterwards." 

"You!" said Philip, with another flash of passion. 
" If I settle anything with you it will be as we do with an 
insolent schoolboy, sir — with a cane." 
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a light motion of the hand, and let] 



Arno laughed, made 
him pass. 

"Ungrateful!" he said. "You spoilt my game, ai 
see how much you owe me ! " 

Despite himself that Parthian shaft told on Philip, 
be followed Evelyn to the coach, and, without permission 
asked or given, into it, he reflected that lose who might, 
he had gained. Baldry took his seat on the box with 
a view to seeing that the coachman was not hired by 
Master St. Edmond to drive them wrong. Evelyn 
quietly in a corner inside, and but once put a question to 
Philip. " Where was her father! 

He explained the matter briefly, and they fell back into 
silence till their destination was almost reached. 

" Would you wish me to leave you at your friend's 
door," he asked at last, "or to enter and explain some- 
thing of the matter? 

Evelyn answered that she would be obliged to him for 
leaving her. 

"You are certain you would not have been better 
my Lady Wenhaston ? " 

" Oh, yes. Mr. Etdred is such an old friend ; and his 
housekeeper used to be in service with my grandfather." 

She stopped, but went on a moment later in a calmer 
voice, " I am very tired, sir. I can't thank you to-night 
as [ want to, I have been so wretched— so foolish — it 
was all my fault — and my father will be so angry ! " 

Her voice broke again. " It was my fault, too," said 
Philip gloomily. " I saw you talking to the fellow thatj 
night —Saturday night — and I should have warned you." ' 

Evelyn drew a quick breath. "Oh! what you must 
have thought me I " 

"What I think now! The sweetest, most generous 
woman alive ! " said Philip. " But I have a confession to 
make to-morrow, madam. I can scarce hold it back now, 
but you are weary and alone. I were unworthy my hopes 
if I could speak more definittX^ . Ovi\^ , iS -jciv, understai 
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me in some sort, give me yoar hand for a moment as a 
sign that you pity me at the least.'* 

In the soft darkness of the night neither could see the 
other, but the sudden jolt of the carriage stof>ping bnke 
upon the interview ; and if Eveljm gave her hand to her 
lover, it was that he might help her to ali^t. The 
lantern hung over Mr. Eldred's door was still Ughted, and 
the light fell upon Evdjm's huce as she stq>ped out. The 
old man-servant had jumped down and gave her his help 
at the other side. '' I shaU go to the * Bell/ " Philip told 
him. ** I know your mistress will be safe here." 

^<Ay, Master Philip will be here again to-morrow," 
Baldry said, as if pacifying a little child, looking at the 
two with so perfect an understanding of how matters 
stood between them that Philip smiled and Eveljm looked 
another way. 

** I shall come, but I shall not come early," said Philip, 
''because, dear madam, I am gmng to Lord Wenhaston's." 



BOOK IV 
THE TWO LORDS WENHASTON 



CHAPTER I 

MR. PHILIP PENDALL waited on my Lord Wen- 
haston early next morning, and was shown into 
Denzil's study, which was empty. He strolled about 
thinking of old days, and wondering at the fancy which 
the present occupant manifested for looking-glasses, and 
finally sat down before his own portrait, looking alternately 
at it and at his dark reflection in a mirror near. 

After all, it was no wonder that no one had recognised 
him. After all, what an ill-looking fellow he was com- 
pared with what he had been ! The dark, thin face, the 
features grown more aquiline than of old, the large 
melancholy, dark eyes that looked the larger for the air 
of haggardness which had certainly increased since the 
day before yesterday — these things, and still more the 
indescribable look of gentle and courteous gravity, of 
patience and experience, were widely different from the 
face in the picture. Philip smiled to himself as he 
wondered what the creature with the delicate features, 
the exquisite girlish complexion and reckless brilliant air, 
would have thought could he have looked forward ten 
years, and seen himself a needy, unknown adventurer, 
surveying his own portrait. Last night's work had all 
but emptied Philip's pockets, and his poverty tried him. 
He had brushed his stained riding-coat and arranged his 
dress as well as might be, but he had an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness of being shabby and weary-looking. After all, 
he was in his own house — his own house but for that 
thrice-accursed Bill of Attainder that had come down upon 
him ere the news of his death went abroad. 
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Denzil came in and greeted him with more than courtesy. 

" How is Mrs. Phillida? " asked Philip, almost wonder- 
ing at himself that he could receive the man's thanks so 
calmly. He would have writhed under them a few weeks 
past. Phillida 's danger had softened him. 

"She is woefully tired," said Denzil. "That villain 
carried her off when she was sick and ailiagr, and though 
he seems to have behaved on the road with decency and 
consideration, yet— but 1 will not abuse him behind his 
back. 1 owe Mrs. Adare an apology, by the way. Her 
action throughout has been most generous." 

" You do well to own it, my lord. " 

"Oh, yes. I was not blind last night," said Deual, 
smiling. " 1 saw that she looked not unkindly on a certain 
gentleman. Sit, sir ; you look most weary. Colonel 
Adare, I suppose, is not yet come to town ? He is almosl 
as deeply in your debt as 1." 

He went on into fresh thanks, which Philip bore as 
best he might, and passed from this to hint with the 
greatest delicacy at his wish to repay his visitor in some- 
thing more substantial. ^^ 

" How if I asked, like a hero of romance, for y<M^| 
daughter's hand ? " said Philip. Tj 

" I should say that you would be tired of waiting tBI 
she was old enough," answered Denzil, laughing. 

Philip smiled in his turn. 

" You are ready," he said, " to serve me, and I suppose 
there arc not many poor devils who would throw such a 
chance away. 1 remember thinking that 1 would ne^-er 
ask a favour of any man ; and now I am going to ask 
two of you — with the proviso that one is a favour for 
someone else, and the other is— a claim." 

" Sir, it is a claim throughout," said Denzil, in his easy, 
careless fashion. 

"Perhaps so," said Philip gravely. "Well, sir. to 
begin. Is there any reason beyond that prior engagemeat 
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to Mr. Adare why your sister should not marry Mr. Arno 
St, Edmond ? " 

Denzil started and stared at him. 

"Sir I After yesterday ! " 

'' But for this escapade the young man's position and 
character are beyond exception," said Philip. 

*' His father was not unexceptionable," said Denzil 
mildly, ** but that is not the question. If a highly virtuous 
and titled personage were to offer to carry off your wife, 
it would be not remarkable in you to object. My sister is 
Adare's promised wife." 

''One word. I believe St. Edmond honestly loves 
Mrs. Phillida. I suspect that she loves him. No one 
knows or will know that she has been carried off in this 
fashion, for, if the scheme gets wind, Mrs. Adare alone 
will have to bear the name of it. She alone was recog- 
nised at the inn, and I suppose you can silence your own 
people. I don't think anything would induce her to make 
her companion known. Supposing Mr. Amias Adare to 
withdraw his not very ardent suit, supposing the other 
young spark to make all proper apologies, would you not 
think upon the matter? And do not, I beg you, answer 
now. I only ask you, since you have in a measure given 
me a right to interfere, to think it well over ere you go 
to extremities with that young man." 

Denzil sat still, looking before him. 

" I was even now about to send for a friend," he said. 
'' Since you press it, I will at least promise to wait till 
noon ere I go further." 

''Will you think it an impertinence if I ask you to talk 
it over with my Lady Wenhaston?" suggested Philip. 
"She may know more of your sister's mind than we. Your 
poor little Phillida would not be the happier if her brother 
killed her lover or her lover her brother." 

" I will speak with my wife," said Denzil, with the air 
of a man who knows his own obstinacy well enough to 
afford to appear meek and reasonable. " I know that 
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was 



1 am quick and choleric with those 1 do not love"- 
with the consciousness of being altogether patient and 
sweet-tempered in his own household. " But this has 
nothing to do with Mr. Philip Pendall," 

He looked at Philip with a quick smile. Philip 
looking fixedly at the portrait and did not answer ; 
he continued — 

"That is my cousin, the last Lord Wenhaston." 

"Who died nearly six years ago from a fall from 
Dunwich cliff," said Philip, rising and walking to the 
window. " But, as you say, Philip Pendall — yes— I must 
think." 

Denzil watched him with a look of polite attention, 
thinking in his secret soul that the fatigue of the pre- 
ceding day had upset his balance ; he was confirmed iwi 
this idea when his guest continued — 

"May I trouble you with some details of my 
life ? " 

" 1 shall be delighted." 

" I hope you will," said Philip. He paused; then went 
on steadily. " I was well-born, and went among good 
society while 1 was yet a boy. But 1 had a most unhappy 
childhood. When I was twenty my father died and left 
me free to become what I was for the next seven or dgtat 
years — one of the most dissipated and gay young men 
about town." 

" 1 wonder, then, I did not meet or hear of you," said 
Denzil smoothly. 

" Probably you did. At the close of that time 1 had 
imphcated myself in political difficulties, and found myself 
forced to leave town. This was nearly six years ago. 
I had friends in the country and I went to them." 

Turning sharply round he saw that no suspicion of 
what was coming had yet begun to dawn in the mind of 
the handsome, prosperous man who sat carelessly watch- 
ing him in his reflection in a mirror. 

" I was well received by my kinsmen — and bad looked 
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for a good reception. From that time to this year I have 
not revisited London. I have lived abroad under an 
assumed name. If I were to resume my own I might 
be arrested as a Jacobite, though indeed the Jacobites 
and I have nothing now in common." 

•* Your name then is not ? " 

'^Not Pendall. The gentleman who passes for my 
father gave me that name when he adopted me as his 
son. My first meeting with him was under unusual 
circumstances." Philip spoke slowly and with painful 
emphasis. ''At that time I was walking with my cousin, 
a young man whom I had no reason to suspect of any 
ill-will towards me. As we stood on the verge of Dun- 
wich cliff I lost my balance, and falling, called to my 
cousin to give me his hand. He lifted a whip which he 
held and struck me repeatedly, so that I fell upon the 
beach below." 

The listening attitude, the courteously attentive air of 
the man before him never changed ; but the face had 
turned white as if under deadly sickness. 

** I was stunned," said Philip, '' and might well have 
been drowned. The hand that saved me then from death 
pointed me the way to a less miserable life. I could not 
repay Mr. Pendall, but I learnt to love him and to follow 
his fortunes ; and when, years after — now — I came back 
to London, I began to feel differently towards a man whom 
perhaps I have wronged in some measure." 

He paused, but there was no response. 

'' I think that that unlooked-for blow was, perhaps, the 
work of a single impulse, long regretted ; that my cousin, 
if he once had a grudge against me, must long ago have 
worn it out ; that if I come back to him and say, 
' Cousin Denzil, help poor Philip Wenhaston to live 
openly under his own name once more ! ' he will give me 
his hand and we shall let the past be forgotten." 

He stepped forward and held out his hand. The action 
was not difficult to him at the moment. If he remembered 
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his own injuries, he remembered also what Denzil musl 
sutler ; and all that was most gentle and g^enerous in his 
nature looked out of his eyes and beautified bis whole 
face. 

Denzil drew his eyes from the retlectioa to the actual 
man beside him. He did not speak. The perspiration 
was cold on his forehead, and the muscles of hi9 upper Up 
were twitching. He knew that he could not command 
his voice, and he retained his listening attitude unchanged. 

Not remorse moved him, not fear, not the shame of 
detection. He would have faced all three bravely. But 
the motive which had led to crime six years earlier vm 
still all powerful ; and in the man before him be saw, aol 
an injured and forgiving friend, but Lucy's husband. 

He wondered afterwards that he should have received 
Philip's story undoubtlngly ; he wondered, too, whether if 
he had thrown himself on his cousin's mercy some door 
would not have opened before him. But at that instant 
he neither doubted nor hesitated, he stood prepared to 
fight ; and regaining the power to move, he stretched out 
his hand and, as if by accident, turned the miniature of 
Lucy, which stood on the table hard by, upon its (ace, 

" I know," said Philip gently, " what this means to 
you, I do not ask you to agree to what 1 have said. No 
one need ever know that my fall was aught but a chance. 
I only ask you to give me your hand and help," 

A look of perplexity growing on Denzil's face startled 
him, but he went on. 

" Had 1 been a rich man asking you to give up youi 
wealth, cousin, I might doubt my welcome — but my little 
patrimony will leave your fortune almost untouched. The 
title is mine, I know — but your friends at Court might 
well get you another." 

Denzil rose, and, laying his hand on Philip's shoulder — 
it cost him a hard struggle to touch the man — turned him 
towards the light and looked steadily into his face. The 
smile with which Philip met his gaze all but maddened him. 
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''You have ridden far and long, Mr. Pendall," he said 
quietly. ''You are worn out. Did you get to bed last 
night?" 

Philip's smile pinched itself up humorously. 

"Do you really not know me? Are you speaking 
honestly? Well, I can convince you soon enough." 

" I am always ready to be convinced," said Denzil. 
" I will hear all you have to say, all that you fancy, 
another day, but not now. To-day you speak wildly, and 
I do not understand even what delusion it is you labour 
under. Hush I I will hear you from beginning to end — 
but not when you are worn out and excited." 

His hand slipped suddenly down from Philip's shoulder 
and fastened on his pulse. 

" Nonsense ! " said Philip impatiently, " and yet, forgive 
me. I suppose I might be either a madman or a cheat. 
Feel my pulse as long as you like, cousin. " 

And yet, said the sudden voice of suspicion in his heart, 
— if Denzil thought him self-deceived, why had he turned 
so pale? 

" I thought so," said Denzil. " You are feverish. Go 
back to your lodging and go to bed. Perhaps I had better 
walk with you." 

At this instant Jacobs brought in a message from 
Lady Wenhaston. She had heard of Mr. Pendall's 
arrival, and would be happy to see him in the saloon 
when my lord wished. 

Philip said he would be delighted. Denzil passed his 
hand over his lips. 

"You shall certainly see my wife and be thanked by 
her," he said, when the old servant had retired. " Not 
to-day though." 

" Do you think I am not sober? " said Philip. 

" No. I think you are ill." 

Philip tapped the ground with his foot. 

" Cousin Denzil, if you are an honest man and glad to 
think that I am alive, put questions to me and you will 
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know soon the tmlh of my story. If you are a rog\ 
on putting me off in this fasbioo." 

" [ have no wish to put you olT. Come to me to- 
morrow at this same hour and i will inquire into the 
matter before witnesses. Tt>-day, frankly, I will oot be»r 
you. I have too high a reifard for you to wish to implicate 
you in any way. To-morrow you may be yourself again. 
I do not suspect you of wilful imposture," added Deiuil, 
fixing his glittering eyes of glass blue on the scornful, 
impatient face before him. "An impostor would choose 
some safer r6ie ; he would not forget that a n-arraal for 
my cousin's arrest had been issued before his death, and 
that, if he were now living, he could not walk the streets 
of London with impunity." 

"Well, you owe me a life," said Philip. "Get the 
warrant cancelled. Vou remember how you and 1 mel 
my wife under strange circumstances on that Last ride. 
1 can give all details of the interview. Did you ever sr 
her again?" 

" She left the county immediately," said Denzil, closing 
his standish with a snap ; and neither he nor Philip noticed 
his little slip of making a direct answer. " You seem. I 
must observe, to be under some vague notion that I was 
responsible for my cousin's death. You are straogd* 
mistaken." 

Philip grimaced, and went on with his own train of 
thought, lo make a slip in his turn, " I knew Lucy left 
the county. Ashmenall found that out, or I should ban 
let her know 1 was not dead. As it happens, it would 
have made little difference. Welt, I am ready to rcgaid 
everything as an accident. Question me, cousin." 

" To-morrow— at any hour you please. I will evea aik 
you to bring your witnesses," said Denzil, He knew no* 
who one of the witnesses would be, 

Philip paused. In the face of this prolonged scepUcisiii 
the idea of witnesses seemed natural and proper. 

"Let us do things decently and in order, theo," h» 
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said. ''Not to-morrow — my witnesses are in the country. 
In a week's time, cousin." 

''Next Tuesday, in this room, at this hour," said 
Denzil. " If you remember anything about it by that 
time." 

Philip groaned. "A saint might swear at you! " he 
said. 

" Look at that picture. Can you imagine you resemble 
it ? " said Denzil abruptly. 

" I did once. Kneller painted that portrait, and said 
I had the most beautiful complexion of any man he had 
ever seen. I'm changed now, beyond doubt. Well, I 
had best go," said Philip, turning towards the door. " I 
should soon think you an ass or a villain if you continued 
thus. I'll not see you for a week, cousin ; and till we 
meet I'll try to think you a moderately honest man in 
spite of all." 

" I need not tell you," said Denzil quietly, " how jo3rful, 
how relieved, I should be if this your fancy could be made 
into reality. Shall I see you again to-day? " 

"No," said Philip grimly. "I'm not fit, it seems, to 
be asked into a lady's drawing-room." 

" May I hope to see you at the opera to-night? " 

" No. What the devil have I to do with operas ? " 

When he was gone, and Denzil had heard the hall-door 
close, he first realised his position. Not as a man who is 
stunned and powerless may acknowledge the fact, but as 
a soldier, driven into a comer, who sets his back against 
the wall. He seized the bell and rang it. 

"Jacobs, I told you that Jackson need not take my 
despatches till to-morrow, but I wrote the letters yester- 
day, and want him to start for Peasenhall at once. Mrs. 
Phillida's return to town has altered matters." 

" Certainly, my lord. Shall I take the letters ? " 

"No. Come for them in ten minutes — or, stay, 111 
ring. Tell Jackson to get some dinner at once, and not 
spare his horse." 
p 
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Jacobs retired, and Denzit, seizing pen and paper, * 
rapidly, and with an assured hand. Folding; his p 
sealed it and superscribed it carefully — 
" To John Asbmenall, 

" At his house by the Ferry, WaJberswid 
"With all speed. Haste, haste, baste." 

He had taken from a drawer half a dozen other letti 
directed to his steward and to various persons at Peasen- 
hall, and had again pulled the bell-rope, when the door 
leading from Lady Wenhaston's drawing-room opened, 
and she herself came in. 

" Well, sir ! and a pretty trick you have played t 

"One moment, my darling!" said Denzil. 
came in, and he gave him the letters with full instructioi 
The instant gave him time to collect himself yet further, 
and he was able to speak calmly as soon as they were 
alone. 

"I sent word to you that I wanted to speak to 1 
Philip Pendall, and you have lei him go." 

"He was hardly fit to see you, my dearest. Not dni 

— no I but there's a certain intoxication not due to vriat. 
and I fear the excitement of last night, or perhaps Phill's 
pretty airs, have turned his head somewhat, 
naught but speak of some approaching connection I 
twixt us." 

" Phillida has much to answer for," 

" Yes. I wish she were fairly married and settled.'* 

Lucy's clear forehead frowned a little. " If she would 
be settled when she was married — yes," 

" Kiss me ! " said Denzil, suddenly extending his arms. 

Lucy laughed. ' ' Certainly. Why ? " 

"I have been thinking how your life was well-nigh 
ruined by a piece of work like this of Phillida and St 
Edmond." 

Whatever happened — whatever were the upsl 
Philip or Lucy must leave London at once. 
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town, there were daily chances of a rencontre in which 
Lucy would probably not recognise Philip, but Philip 
would beyond doubt recognise Lucy. Lucy must go, — a 
course to which Denzil was loath, for she was expecting 
her confinement in a few weeks' time, and had been in 
delicate health for some while past. 

"Come into your saloon and let us talk," said he, 
drawing her towards the door. '* I will do no work, and 
as for you — you must rest." 

'*Phillida is asleep." 

" All the better ; and you are to lie still and let me look 
at you." 

"I am not worth looking at just now," said Lucy, 
lying down and suffering Denzil to lift her feet on to the 
couch and prop her head with pillows. The drawing- 
room looked on to an old London garden with a fountain 
in the midst ; and as the window was thrown open the 
sound of falling water came pleasantly into the room. 
Denzil would willingly have shut and curtained the window 
and barred the two doors. Calm as he had been under 
the first shock, he had now to resist something akin to 
panic. It was characteristic of the man of lax principles 
and great passions that while he feared mortally to be 
found out, and to be found out by Lucy before all others, 
his primary fear was not detection itself, but the effect 
that detection would have on Lucy. He did not wonder 
whether he would entirely forfeit her love and respect. 
He thought only that such a discovery would shame, 
terrify, kill her perhaps. He had never pained her ; his 
devotion was so absolute that the loss of name and fame 
was a possibility not worth contemplating beside that of 
Lucy's agony. 

"My darling," he said, **I want you to do something 
which you will not like just now — to go away. Yes, I 
know," as she expostulated, " that you would rather be at 
home, but it is for Phillida's sake. We have tried send- 
ing her to a quiet place, and this is the result. But if 
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she went with you to Tunbridgc the Ifaiety of the Wells 
might drive this St. Edmond out of ber head. The drink- 
ing of the waters might do you good, my dear, and you 
can go in your own coach — 'tis not far, as you know." 

" 'Tis not that — but to be away from you." 

" As if I would leave thee, dear." 

"And the children? — And had we not agreed that the 
safest way to stop the scandal would be to be seen at sll 
the town gaieties — nay, we must be at the opera to-nigbt, 
and I must talk with all the fine ladies." 

" To-night, of course — but to-morrow " 

"But, Denzil," said Lucy, interrupting him with her 
hand on his mouth, " I am going to startle you. I want 
you to do two things which you will hate far more than I 
should hate going to the Wells. First, I want you to tell 
poor Amias Adare that whether or no be still wanU 
Pbillida he cannot have her — and then — do not be angry— 
1 want you not to quarrel with Mr. St. Edmond." ■ 

'■My dear I" J 

" It was her fault, I believe, Denzil, not bis ; and ^^| 
loves him, not Amias." ■ 

"The world is demented, I think," said Denzil, rising 
and walking about the room. " Passing by St. Edmond, 
who deser\'es a rope's end better than my sister's hand, 
why on earth should I slight my oldest friend, Adare?" 

" 1 know and you know," said Lucy mildly, " whit 
misery comes from a marriage forced on against the 
woman's will, Denzil, are you in pain ? " 

" I am thinking of that scoundrel," said Denzil, stand- 
ing still and looking fixedly at her. 

"St. Edmond?" 

" No, no, no. My cousin who has ruined your life." 

" A ruined life indeed I the happiest woman in Eng- 
land," said Lucy, holding out her hand with a smile. She 
made him kneel beside her, and went on. "Now, sit" 
Vou know nothing is so bad for me at present as bang 
frightened, or put out, or thwarted in any way. If you. 
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fight that man—oh, but you won't do anything so wicked! 
You will talk the matter over with good Mr. Eldred, and 
you will see what Amias says. Now promise me," she 
said, smiling. '' I will go into hysterics else." 

Denzil turned to the window lest she should read the 
misery written in his eyes ; but before he could answer 
Jacobs announced a visitor, the unexpectedness of whose 
arrival put a period to the conversation. 



CHAPTER 



PHILIP, if he had not behaved with great wisdom in 
his interview with his cousin, showed that he was no 
fool in his next actions. He repaired lo the "Old Bell," 
and thence wrote an urgent summons both to Mr, Pendall 
and to John Ashmenatl, of Walberswick. His tetters 
must go by the Yarmouth mail-coach next morning. This 
step taken, he went on to Crosby Hall, and, having found 
to his chagrin that not only Master St. Edmond, but his 
man Redvers was absent, he left a message for Redvers 
to wait on him next morning at the "Old Bell." This 
was business. Pleasure was yet to come !— the pleasure 
which had been dancing before Philip's eyes all the morn- 
ing. He wound his way through the crowd in the City 
like a man in a dream. Those few hundreds of his which 
had seemed such a beggarly pittance in the days of his 
youth now shone before him like El Dorado. He had 
learned the value of money in his wanderings, and he had 
teamed to live simply. His income would be sufficient ; 
his title would gild it even with a proud man like Colonel 
Adare. He would never meddle with politics again, . 
would live happily ever after like the hero of a story-book, 

Outside Mr. Eldred's house in Elm Court he 
Baldry, who saluted him with great cordiality, 

"My master be come, sir," he said. "Came in 
mornan'. Master Eldred sent a man on to Chertsey arfta 

"And how is Mrs. Adare? " asked Philip. 
Baldry looked meditatively at him, and lowered 1 
voice. "My maslet's t.\\e VitvdcsV tf ro.tn^'aw;' 
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" but at times he seem a bit hard. He's a-talkan' with 
Mr. Eldred and a little crooked gentleman in the dining- 
saloon now, and Miss Evey*s alone in the parlour upstairs. 
Did yow want to goo into the dining-room or the parlour, 
sir?" 

**The parlour, if you can smuggle me in," said Philip 
with his demure smile. '* Unless, that is, there is any 
duenna — Mr. Eldred's housekeeper, for instance." 

'* She's arfter the dinner, sir." 

'* Lead on then, Baldry." 

It must be mentioned that Philip had never put his 
hand to his pocket with respect to any of the Colonel's 
household. Our characters are for ever at the mercy of 
our servants — of our friends' servants perhaps still more. 
While Denzil Wenhaston was not popular with the class 
that sits in judgment in every great house, the tribunal 
that sat at Salkell Cross had declared Philip *<a very 
gentleman, not one of your stuck-up sort," and Baldry 
trusted him as he would have trusted his master. 

As they went into the house he told Philip the reason 
of his swift return with Lord Wenhaston on the previous 
evening. ** I drove along briskly, and I hadn't left ya 
many minutes, sir, when I parssed a cooch that I wouldn't 
ha' looked twicet at, for I knoow the Wenhaston arrms, 
and 'twasn't them ; but just in the flash of a larmp I see 
my lord looking out o' winder, and none that's seen him 
can mistake him ! " 

" Unlike some others," Philip said, smiling. 

** My Lord Rosslyn's cooch that was, an' I stopped it 
some fashion, an' got into it myself, sir, with the two 
lords there, and told them all, for I knew my Lord 
Rosslyn for a great lawyer, an' if they can't hoold their 
tongues the devil's in it. Well, sir, the one was as keen 
as the other, oonly that my Lord Wenhaston swore the 
moore, an' I tell ya the grarss didn't groow under the 
cooch wheels." 

*' Luckily for us all," Philip said. 
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Evelyn was not alone after all. The little crooked 
gentleman — otherwise Mr. Alexander Pope — sat opposite 
to her, talking briskly, and pretending not to notice thai 
she was near crying. Both rose as Philip entered, and 
Evelyn curtseyed hastily and muttered a few hurried 
words of introduction. She was pale, haggard, and ngl 
in good looks, and Philip loved her the better. 

"Perseus," said the poet cheerfully, "is come to pay 
a morning call on Andromeda. You need not look sur- 
prised, sir, for I am in the secret. I was staying hcr«, as 
the phrase goes, with good Mr. Eldred when Aodroneda 
arrived. 1 am sworn to silence." 

Philip wished him at Twickenham. " Mrs. Adare is 
not like most of her sex," he remarked. " It has but 
just struck twelve, and I find you, madam, in the salocn." 

" She is rustical," said Pope, shaking his head. " Had 
she any pretensions to be thought a court lady she would 
not have quitted her bed of a week's time. 1 will wamai 
that saucy minx whom all the world raves about, Mrs. 
Wenhaston. will still be going from one fit to another." 

"She is woefully tired, her brother says. And j-oir 
father is here, madam? 1 wish I could have witnu 
his joy in meeting you." 

"A father's joy is so precious a thing that 
usually to be cloaked under a good scolding," said Pope 
carelessly. "The good man's transports brought tears 
into his daughter's eyes. He is now, I should imagine, 
fighting Mr. Eldred in his study." 

"Sir, this is not kind!" said Evelyn hurriedly. The 
Colonel came in and Philip's chance was lost. He turned 
to meet the utmost protestations of gratitude which a 
very reticent man could utter, and Pope rose to leave the 
room. 

"Too much said, my dear sir. You have absolutely 
nothing to be grateful for ! " 

" Nothing," said Pope over his shoulder. "Mr, Pendall 
has but hindered a young lady from marrying, and made 
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two old friends into deadly enemies. As you appear 
unhurt, sir, I suppose I shall find Mr. Eldred weltering 
in his gore." 

** Nonsense, nonsense," said the Colonel testily, as the 
poet departed. '* Eldred is so besotted on that ward of 
his," he added in an explanatory tone, *' that he will for 
ever be finding excuses for the young man ; but we are 
too old friends to quarrel on the matter. I think this silly 
wench was almost as much to blame as he," casting a 
quick glance at his daughter, who sat sideways in her 
chair with bowed head and her hands clasped in her lap. 
** She made an appointment with him, it seems, and 
brought that foolish coquette out to meet him. Of course 
the young scoundrel seized his opportunity, over-persuaded 
Mrs. Wenhaston, and, having a coach waiting for him 
in the road — well, *tis no good storming," concluded the 
Colonel. 

''The blame should rest with Mrs. Wenhaston, sir," 
said Philip, ''if one could blame a creature so helpless 
and so lovely. She is sorely weary, her brother says. " 

The Colonel gave a kind of grunt, but offered no other 
comment. " Amias is gone forward to Soho Square," he 
said. " I must follow ere long. We cannot decide on 
our next course till we have spoke on the matter with 
Lord Wenhaston. Will you not accompany me, sir? 
Your disinterested gallantry " 

" I cannot lay claim to that quality," said Philip. 

Evelyn rose hurriedly. The Colonel, not noticing, fixed 
a look of surprise on the speaker. " Gallant you certainly 
were, and if not disinterested, I can but say I am sorry 
that that unfortunate girl should have caught the admira- 
tion of another man." 

" May I go to my room, sir? " said Evelyn unsteadily. 

" Yes, my dear," said her father, taking her hand, with 
a mixture of kindness and severity, "if, as I hope, you 
have expressed due thanks to Mr. Philip Pendall for 
rescuing you from so equivocal a position." 
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" Sir, sir, she owes me nooe," said Philip. 

" I fear I am very remiss," said Evclya, without raltil 
her eyes. " Another day ! " 

" Dear sir, can you think me disinterested," said Philip, 
suddenly holding out both hands to the Colonel, " or can 
you think Phillida Wenhaston the woman most likely to 
attach me? Sir, if 1 could satisfy you that I was a gentle- 
man — that 1 was able to rely on a competence — would 
you not allow me to pay my addresses where my heart is 
fixed?" 

The Colonel's face, during this brief speech, growing 
utterly surprised, and his eyes turning from Evdj-n's 
face to that of the speaker, the latter thought it wise 
to continue, — "Surely, dear sir, you have seen my 
attachment?" 

He forgot how very lately it was that his attachmcRl 
had taken on a definite form. 

"Sir," said the Colonel, "do I understand you to be 
making a proposal of marriage for my daughter? " 

Philip bowed, looking at Mrs. Evelyn, whose face, 
however, only gave him to know the length of her eye- 
lashes. 

" Upon my soul, you choose a strange time, sir," said 
the Colonel, bending his grey eyebrows. " My child, yon 
had better go to your room as you said," 

Evelyn went towards the door, then turned back. " I 
would rather stay, sir,'* she said. In that age — in anj- 
age — such a remark required some intrepidity. 

" My dearest life ! " said Philip, turning and snatching 
her hand. She tried to draw it away, but the hold WM 
secure. 

The Colonel made one stride and caught his would-be 
son-in-law by the collar. " Before my face ! " he cried. 

"Sir," said Philip, turning a mock-serious face on lus 
captor, " would you have it behind your back ? " 

" Let go my daughter's hand. Must 1 be forced to 
remind myself of what 1 owe you ? " ^^^ 
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** Sir, could I think you owed me your daughter's hand, 
I would remind you myself." 

'' My dear father, it is my fault," interposed Evelyn 
suddenly. **And now Mr. Pendall laughs at me." She 
drooped her head, and the black curls fell about her face. 

Philip looked at Colonel Adare. '' If I can satisfy your 
prudence, sir," he said, ''will you give me leave to per- 
suade her how far I am from laughing at her ? " 

The Colonel pushed back his wig. '* This is hardly the 
fashion to broach the matter—" 

" Better, perhaps, than St. Edmond*s," said Philip 
promptly. '' But, of course, my dear sir, when you 
courted Evelyn's mother you wrote first to her parents and 
opened the matter suitably ? " 

The Colonel smiled, and released him. *' You are an 
insolent young gentleman. I did not suspect it." 

Evelyn, in a low voice, begged her lover to let her go. 
*' I know, sir, you do not mean to grieve me." 

** I love you," he said, kissing her fingers and releasing 
them, ** with my whole heart. I hope I may never grieve 
you. It is no idle compliment." 

'* Mr. Pendall, it is a great compliment," answered she 
gently, looking steadily at him. '*And if I could say 
without any doubt that I loved you, I would do it, with my 
dear father's permission. But — but — 'tis him that I must 
love and think of now that I have grieved him so." 

'' Ah, sir, would not so good a daughter be a wife for a 
king, if he could get her ? " said Philip. 

In those days a wooer must needs go on stilts ; but the 
consciousness that he had that morning used the name of 
Philip Wenhaston gave the wooer in question a certain 
coolness which, as Philip Pendall, he could not have 
possessed. 

'* But, my good sir," said the Colonel, drawing his 
daughter's hand through his arm, *' I know nothing about 
you, except that you are poor ; and though ' ' '" for 
integrity of character rather than fortime, yef 
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The good man stopped. He would not williagly him 
before a female that such things as moneyless adveoturcn 
could exist. There are like idealists in all tiines made for 
the world to take in and deceive. 

" But if I can satisfy you, sir " 

"Let us wait till you can do so, my young friend," 
said the Colonel, with a flash of wisdom. 

" And then, sir?" 

" We shall see." 

Evelyn snatched her band from her father's arm and 
hurried away, with a sudden change of feeling. She 
heard warm words from Philip, and a stately answef fiom 
her father, as she closed the door. " 1 owe you much, 

If she had waited longer she would have heard her 
own praises sweet on Philip's lips, and the Colonel's half- 
consenting, half-deprecating reply. "How much alike 
they are," she thought. " He is the only man who could 
ever look well beside my dearest father." 

Mr. Eldred, coming in, interrupted the two whom 
she had thus forsaken, greeted Philip kindly and asked 
him to dinner. 

" My dress, sir — I cannot change it." 

"Then Mrs. Adare must excuse it. You must come 
with us to the opera to-night, and help to show the world 
that any rumours they may have heard are false. To 
shun the public never was lucky yet. But for the present, 
you will, I know, excuse us. Colonel Adare and 1 must 
hence to Lord Wenhaston's, and see what goes forward." 

" I will walk to the door with you, sir. 1 caji tell you 
as we go more of St. Edmond's behaviour," said Philip; 
and he found himself taking strong pleasure in (he 
thought that it was to his own door he would be walking. 
For six years he had held his title at its actual value 
now that he went wooing, he felt as does the chafEiv. 
when his plumage grows brighter, that he may attract ':" 
mate. Surely the little word of intercession that wou:- 
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secure him his pardon would come easily from Denzil in 
payment for his crime ; surely the title and the old house 
in Soho was a small price to pay his injured kinsman for 
not proclaiming to the town what a shabby trick he had 
played. The whole world was a fairy tale to Philip 
Wenhaston that morning. 



CHAPTER III 



THE visitor whom Jacobs in some trepSdatioai atro- 
duced into Lady Wenhaston's drawing-room showed 
on his part no noticeable diffidence. He was gaily and 
carefully dressed, and his bright face wore a look of 
mingled anxiety and amusement. It was none the less 
Arno St. Edmond. 

He bowed to Lady Wenhaston, and barely waited foe 
Jacobs to retire before accosting Denzil. " My lord," he 
said, " I am here to apologise — to eat humble pie— to ask 
forgiveness — above all, to know how your sister is ! " 

Lucy rose, and Denzil looked at her. " My dear," be 
said, " perhaps you will leave us." 

"No," said St. Edmond, turning quickly. "She is 
tender-hearted, and she will not leave me I Sweetest 
madam," taking Lucy's unwilling hand and pressing his 
lips to it, " tell me how is the poor child ? " 

" My sister's well-doing, sir, is no business of yours," 
shot in Denzil. 

" It is nothing but my life and my whole desire. Dear 
Lady Wenhaston, speak for me ! Tell him I will humble 
myself to the dust for Phillida's sake. Vou know me — 
you know how I love her! I will go through fire and 
water for her sake, but I will not stand by and see he;_ 
married against her will." j^| 

" If you will accompany me into the next room— — •1^| 
began Denzil, with calmness. ^| 

" No, I'll not leave my protectress. Madam, speak for 
me ! Enjoin my penance t Make me do whatever you 
please, only stand my friend." 
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** You shall not shelter yourself behind my wife, sir/' 
said Denzil, still restraining himself with some difficulty. 

St. Edmond opened his palms with a quick gesture, 
the foreigner showing in him as it did in moments of 
agitation. " I am no coward, I," he said. *' I owe you 
the apology — I have made it. I will not fight you, and 
you may call me what you will. I am your sister's servant, 
and will neither kill her brother nor allow him to kill me. 
But I shall never cease to pursue my suit." 

''Will you accompany me into the next room?'* said 
Denzil, as if he had learned the words by heart. Lucy 
put out her hand between the two. '* By your leave, my 
lord," she said; ''this is a woman's business. Mr. St. 
Edmond, I do not care what you say ; you are a selfish 
coward ; you will have to bear that word, for you cannot 
challenge me. It was a cowardly act to carry off a child 
that could make not a step away from you — it had been 
vile to expose any woman thus to all manner of calumny, 
however honourable your intentions may have been — but 
Phillida — so helpless, so frail ! — whose very folly and 
childishness should have been her protection! Shame, 
sir, for shame ! " 

"Is she so helpless?" cried St. Edmond. "Weak, 
I grant — but I will be strong for her. Madam, I call my 
lord to witness that his sister is well able to protect her- 
self. I was in her service, and I never yet did aught 
against her will. She loved not Adare, and I offered her 
safety — it had been an act beyond man's power to deny it 
her." 

" Do you mean," exclaimed Denzil, beginning at white 
heat, but calming himself with the dread of alarming 
Lucy; "do you mean to imply, sir, that my sister asked 
you to carry her off? " 

"As to that," answered St. Edmond with perfect com- 
posure, " I am ready to swear to whatever Phillida 
pleases." 

The two men looked at each other. Arno had been in 
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the wrong, and knew it ; yet his bright self-confidence 
gave him the advantage. The old feeling of distrust 
came back to Denzil, coupled with the old sense of fear. 
This man would be a dangerous enemy. 

He walked to the door into his library, opened it, and 
for the third time asked his visitor to pass through. 
What was important above all things was to prevent 
Lucy from being present at what must be a painful and 
stormy interview. But on opening the door he saw thai 
Amias Adare sat at the library table, his elbow on the 
back of his chair, his cheek on his hand. 

Amias rose and came quietly to the doorway. _ 

" Pardon me," he said. " I am but now arrived, nfl 
Jacobs told me you were engaged ; I did not koow how.^ 
He glanced at St. Edmond. 

"My faith!" said that gentleman. "Old Jacobs 
thought we should cut each other's throat. I hope you 
are not over-fatigued by your ride, Mr. Adare? You 
came at an indifferent good pace considering the arrange- 
ments I had made on the road." 

Amias appeared not to notice the graceful ttisoleact. 
He looked at Denzil. "I wished," he said, "to speak 
with you alone. Perhaps it is better thus. Perhaps this 
gentleman had better hear me say once and for all hov 
easily all this might have been avoided. Had he himself 
remembered that he was a man of honour — bad Mrs. 
Wenhaston once informed me that she was indifTerent '..' 
me — my course had been plain. It is plain still — but si: 
more painful." 

" Amias, may I not ask you to consider? " 

"[ have had time to consider, my dear lord. I ::: 
bound to Phillida— she's not bound to me. If she shi>i 
ever ask me to keep our engagement — good. If not, it ■ 
my loss. She must be free, poor little soul ! t know— 

I know " He paused a moment, then went on. 

"Evelyn told me. I could have killed you, Mr, St 
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Edmond, yesterday! To-day I know that you, at the 
least, would have found it difficult to act otherwise.*' 

''Are you all agreed," exclaimed Denzil fiercely, ''to 
throw the whole blame on my sister ? " 

" No ; part of it on you," said his friend calmly, " and 
much, much on myself. How could we bind such a child 
— how imagine that such a man as I could satisfy her? 
Evelyn has opened my eyes — and would that she too had 
spoken earlier! I could wish that Phillida had chosen 
a better man — I hope I wrong him — but, my dear friend, 
since she loves him, let her marry him, and perhaps the 
two may help each other to a happy life of it." 

" Qear Mr. Amias ! " said Lucy, going up to him. 

But Denzil was sore in every nerve. " If you mean 

that you do not think my sister a fit match " he 

began. 

" Fie, sir," broke in St. Edmond. He walked up to 
Amias, his two hands extended. " Sir, sir," he said, 
" this is coals of fire, indeed ! Oh, on my soul, I am not 
such a cur as you think, but I never guesrsed, never 
thought enough of you — sir, my heart was just full of the 
girl." 

" But not of regard for her reputation," said Amias 
gently. 

Arno made a quick gesture. "My wife's reputation 
lies on my sword's point." 

No one was inclined to combat the splendid fallacy, and 
he went on, " I was in the wrong. I ask your pardon 
from my heart. I would I could undo it, and on my life 
I will be a good husband to Phillida if I can win her. 
I have never lived viciously ; I shall be her faithful lover. 
Mr. Adare, I should think less meanly of myself if you 
would give me your hand." 

" I will — another day," said Amias. " And I will wish 
you happy on that day." 

" You are too noble " 

" No," said Amias, turning away, " but I think you not 

Q 
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tbe scoundrel I thought you — and I would i 
a Christian." 

The last words were so low that ooty Amo caught 
tfaetn, aad he did aot laugh as many men might hare 
done; but Denzil broke in with a stamp: " Amias 1 U 
my sister your property to dispose of?" 

" Hush, hush — we shall talk it over; you cannot setUe 
a girl's life like this," said Lucy softly. She slipped her 
band through Adare's arm, and they went out of the 
room togetlier. Amo stood looking after them, swearing 
softly under his breath. " The bullerfly-hunter is a maa 
after alt," he said. Turning next instant to Deoztl, he 
saw that he had thrown himself into a chair and covered 
his eyes. " My wife's reputation lies on my sword's 
p(»nt!" The words were ringing in his ears, and a 
sudden plan stood up before him like a revelation. 

" Will you sup with me ? " he asked abruptly, drxipfHng 
his band again. 

St. Edmond started, but politely accepted the cbaogc<l 
tone and manner. " With pleasure," said he. 

"I cannot ask you here," continued Denzil slowly, 
"for my wife and Phitlida will be best alone to-day ; but 
if you will meet me at the St. James's Coffee House after 
the opera 1 will ask Mr. Philip Peadall to join us there." 

" Philip Pendall ? " j 

"Yes. But you object to meet him perhaps. 1 bttM 
forgot : " ■ 

Arno shrugged his shoulders. " He knocked me dofm ' 
and I returned the courtesy — but object to him? — do, I 
rather respect the man." 

" I fear he does not return the compliment, then," said 
Denzil drily. "Unless he speaks in strong excitemenL 
But we must pardon something to a rival, and I will try 
to keep the peace between you." 

"Then your ulterior motive ? " said Sl Edmood. 

"Eh?" 

" Some ulterior motive you must have. You wanted 
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to fight me an hour ago. Mr. Adare's generosity cannot 
have changed you utterly." 

He looked at Denzil through sleepy, half-shut eyes, 
and wished the man had been less like Phillida. Yet he 
did not dislike Denzil ; on the contrary, the brother had 
something of the sister's fascination for him. He had an 
intense admiration for both. 

*^ I have certainly a motive/* said Denzil, leaning for* 
ward with a sudden quick smile. ** I want to know if 
you are an honest man or a rogue, and the better wine 
I give you the sooner I shall see. " 

Amo looked hard at him and tried to see what lay 
behind the smile ; but the blue eyes showed nothing of 
the fight within. 

** I cannot help hating you and resenting your con- 
duct," Denzil went on. '' I cannot speak with you now 
and control myself. I dare not meet you alone lest harm 
should come of it. This afternoon, in the presence of 
a third person, we may meet with more command of 
temper." 

Satan looking out of human eyes might so have wished 
for command of temper, and so have held all evil passion 
from making open exhibition. Amo's suspicions were 
not set at rest, but they were quieted. 

Amias did not ask to see Phillida, and, after half an 
hour's talk with Lady Wenhaston, went quietly away, 
and took up his abode with a scientific friend. His 
cousins remained at the house of Mr. Eldred, whither 
Philip again directed his steps later in the day. 

The party could not be merry, but the members of 
it were, at least, relieved. No duel had been fought, 
nobody was hurt^ no open scandal was flying about town. 
The two girls were safe. Denzil Wenhaston was civil. 
The worst tragedy had been averted. St. Edmond had 
been long closeted with his guardian, had apologised to 
every member of the household, including Mr. Pope, 
who had not the slightest claim to an apology, and had 
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taken his departure cheerfully, hoping to meet his del 
friends at the opera. His levity shocked his guardian, 
astounded the Colonel, and delighted Pope. 

Philip brought the news of an invitation he had re- 
ceived from Lord Wenhaston to sup with the latter and 
St. Edmond at the St. James's Coffee House ; an invita- 
tion which, while it surprised the Adares and Eldred 
greatly, surprised himself yet more. 

"My Lord Wenhaston is a wise man," said Pope; 
"that you three should be seen openly together should 
disarm conjecture." 

This was after dinner before Evelyn had withdrawn. 
The young lady had taken her place at the head of the 
table with an air of composed modesty, and done the 
honours very prettily, Mr. Eldred, facing her, paid her 
graceful compliments, and Pope teased her unceasingly. 

"We have all heard of the bashfulness of young misses 
from the country," said he; "but who ever thought of 
a lady volunteering to elope with her friend's beau ? — and 
how he must have blessed her on the journey ! " 

"She is incarnate modesty and good sense," the poet 
went on when the young lady had withdrawn. " Don't 
keep her too long in town, sir, lest she catch the prudish 
itch. Those black eyes regard every roguish innuendo 
with so bewitching a want of comprehension that her 
composure is a surer sign of bashfulness than another's 
blushes. I shall want manners enough, Mr. Eldred, to 
leave you to your wine and go after her." 

"She will ring up my old Dolly then for a companion — 
the first time Dolly was ever so fashionably employed," 
said Eldred. | 

" I will play the third person, sir," said Philip demurdjifl 
" I am a poor hand at a dinner-table." ■ 

Receiving a quick intimation from the Colonel that he 
would not be long behind them, the two younger men 
quitted the room together. At the door of the parlour, 
however, Pope slopped. 
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** Philip should come before Alexander," he said. *' I 
will not accompany you, sir, unless you actually require 
my protection." 

'' This is generosity indeed I " said Philip, smiling. He 
had, as a result, half an hour's advantage, in which if he 
could not make love it would be his own fault. Evelyn 
smiled at him wearily, and let him seat himself on the 
couch beside her witiiout speaking ; her hands lay list- 
lessly on her lap. 

" You are so tired, my dear? " 

Evelyn was worn out. 'M do not know how to keep 
awake. I shall sleep, for certain, at the opera." 

** Did you bring your wardrobe to London, ma*am, in 
that mysterious carriage? You were not in this dress 
yesterday." 

••Yes, I was." 

••Oh, and you have turned in the neck and put that 
lawn about it, and the pearls round your throat." 

•• Mr. Eldred lent me the pearls. He had bought them 
for Lady St. Edmond, but he never gave them, for she 
died — and he keeps them for her son's wife." 

•• I know there is an old love-story there," said Philip, 
smiling, ••and the pearls are the counterpart of the little 
shadows on your neck, my dear. " 

Evelyn grew a little paler seeing what was coming. 
The first kiss that her lover gave her, the hand about her 
waist, could not bring a blush from her. •• • So for my 
pledge thou give me pledge again,'" he quoted with a 
smile, from the poem he had written in her album ; — 
then as she drew a little back — •• You are afraid of me? " 

••Oh, no." And she began hurriedly to speak of 
Phillida's elopement, telling him, among other details, one 
which hitherto she had only confided to Amias. 

•• He had a right to know — and you too. I think 
Phillida asked him to carry her off. But do not tell 
anyone. My father and Lord Wenhaston would be so 
angry with her." 
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" How did Adare bear it ? " 

" He is always quiet. 1 think he saw that they 
have been miserable together. Mr, St. Edmond was verj- 
much to blame in yielding to her, for he must have known 
that she was but a foolish child — but save that he yielded, 
his conduct was most kind — most delicate. He left 
much to ourselves, and stayed the chaise now and then 
when she could bear no more. Phillis and I sat side 
side, and once or twice she fell asleep in my anns. 

" Happy Phillis ! " 

" Very unhappy, I believe — she could not but feel 
she had done amiss." 

" Poor little soul I — no, i mean you, not her. 

Philip swooped down on her again, and was 
repulsed. 

"Tell me what you all thought, Mr. Pendall, Was my 
father very angry ? Was Amias ? " 

" They thought you were his object ! " 

"Me! But you did not?" said Evelyn, blushing for 
once. Philip had that opportunity for describing what he 
had thought and what he had suffered for which he had 
waited all along; which description, however, she suddenly 
interrupted. 

"Yes. But all the time 1 was thinking of someihbg 
you once told my father — about your own marriage." 

" St. Edmond was a saint in comparison," said Philip, 
shaking his head. 

"Did your wife forgive it, sir?" 

" Dearest, I saw her but little afterwards. She ran 
away directly after the marriage, poor wench, and whea 
I saw her again two years later she spoke not unkindly. 
But 1 had to leave her and she died within the year." 

" Without seeing you?" 

" Yes. We were at Paris — Mr. Pendall and 1 — and 
falling in with an English traveller, heard by accident of 
her death. He did but relate it as common gossip, 
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with full circumstances, as matter of public interest, she 
having been an actress.'* 

Evelyn's eyes grew wide. ** You need not be shocked," 
said he gravely. **She was an honest and good girl- 
actress or no. I loved her not at all, I think, but I thought 
differently then. She attracted me — a wager that I would 
marry her, taken in sheer bravado at a dirty rascal's 
taunts, decided me — and truly, my dear, I thought that in 
making an actress my wife I was acting a piece of virtuous 
condescension. Poor Lucy thought otherwise." 

** She had a lover of her own, perhaps," said Evelyn. 

''I think not. But, indeed, I was but a rake, sweet- 
heart, and never loved a woman in earnest All men 
swear that. But I mean it and will not swear." 

Evelyn answered him with directness. 

'* I suppose a discreet young woman would distrust 
such a speech. I should but that I have heard your 
father speak so highly of your conduct and character, and 
besides," hesitating and glancing apologetically at him, 
** I suppose, Mr. Pendall, you are no longer so young as 
you were then." 

'* It seems natural to conclude so, madam," answered 
Philip, pinching up his lips and reflecting secretly how 
easily he might have duped both father and daughter if he 
and Mr. Pendall had been the pair of schemers which 
their situation rendered likely. Simplicity is never more 
simple than when it puts on the guise of prudence, but 
Philip kept his countenance and did not tease her. He 
was diverted, indeed, by looking at her slim, ringless 
fingers, and wishing he had a share of Denzil Wenhas- 
ton's wealth. A man may be pardoned for envying his 
neighbour's goods when his neighbour has done his best 
to rob him of life and fortune. 

There were steps in the passage, and Philip slipped 
away to another chair with an arch glance to cover his 
retreat The Colonel and Mr. Eldred coming in, and the 
former noticing Pope's absence with a frown, he readily 
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ran in to hide Evelyn's confusion with a remark concera- 
the opera they were to hear, and a question as to the time. 
The time was come. Not in twilight nor in darkness, not 
by the light of flickering lamps, did London seek her 
theatres two hundred years ago — but in the full tight of 
the afternoon sun, when ruts and footpads might be 
avoided but complexions must be put to the full test. 
It was not five o'clock, and the sunshine of parting June 
lay in a flood about the streets. Pope would not go. For 
the other three men, and for Evelyn and her hoop, there 
was room enough in a coach. The two elders were silent. 
each reviewing the conduct of Arno St. Edmond ; the 
others said a good deal in an unspoken fashion. They 
were neither of them naturally egotistical, but just then 
of the world seemed but to have been created 
to hold candles to them. If they did not say in so many 
words that the sun was shining on their special account, 
it was because we leave our deepest thoughts withoi 
language. 



CHAPTER IV 

ALL this day Phillida lay abed, tired out and silent. 
,/\, What passed in the world she did not hear, nor 
did she make any inquiries concerning it. Lucy won- 
dered ; Denzil recognised his own temperament, and 
respected it. 

He was at this time much engaged, and could ill spare 
the time, which he must spare, not only to his duties as 
a husband and a brother, but to his thoughts. Each hour 
of the day was taken up till late afternoon, and yet, look- 
ing back, what an eternity it seemed since Philip left him ! 
He could not look forward to forgetting his miserable 
suspense in cards or wine as many another might have 
done ; if he made his toilet with all his usual care, it was 
from force of habit. He would take Lucy to the opera ; 
go thence to supper at St. James's Coffee House with Philip 
and St Edmond ; thence to a rout at the Townshends' — 
if nothing should intervene. But he hoped, and could 
have prayed, if he had ever prayed, that something would 
intervene. 

Lucy Wenhaston, the first of a long line of English 
actresses who have been raised to the peerage, hated 
theatre-going, and went usually under protest. She shud- 
dered at the comedy, and could have laughed at the 
tragedy. She never longed for her old life again. To- 
day she knew she must show to the world a careless 
face and a profusion of diamonds. Her box was near 
to the stage, without being upon it, and she sat well 
forward with lowered fan. They were early. The fiddles 
in the orchestra were still being busily tuned. The man- 
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ager, the author of the libretto, the composer, Mr. Hai 
and certain persons who were noted patrons of the opera, 
sat on the stage, on either side of which were two rows 
of seats, between which the singers would presently come 
forward. Lucy whispered comments on these persons to 
the deafened ears of her companion, and wondered that he 
did not answer. "Are you thinking of PhilUda?" she 
said. 

" No," answered Denzil, starting. 

"Your Company, then? I wish it had never been formed, 
Denzil. How can it be such a grand thing as you say? 
That friend of yours. Sir John Blount— look at him, how 
fine he is ; and all the while there are plenty of poor people 
wishing they had never heard his name ! " 

"You may say the same of every public man, dearest. 
Now the music begins, and I am going to listen." 

Lucy opened her grey eyes. As a rule nobody ever 
listened to music, few to acting, and fewer still to singing. 
She concluded what was the truth — that Denzil was tired 
and did not want to talk. My Lady Matchett, not ruined 
sufficiently to abstain from enjoying herself, came to one 
of the seats on the stage, and Lucy bowed to her and 
received a courteous salute. Doubtless that good lady 
had heard nothing of Phillida's escapade — at least, there 
was no innuendo in her glance. Next came the Duke of 
Wharton, magnilicent and melancholy. After him came 
Mr. Eldred, handing Evelyn Adare, and Lucy bent for- 
ward with the most gracious inclination of her lovely 
head. 

" Look," she whispered, laying her hand on Denzil's 
arm, "how gentle and sweet Mrs. Adare looks. She was 
a good girl to come here when she must be so weary. 
Mr. Eldred and Colonel Adare, too! And ts that Mr. 
Pendall, Denzil?" 

Denzil, with the blood rushing to his heart, looked at 
the new-comers, and saw that Philip's eyes were turned 
away. He looked at Lucy, and saw that no expressioo 
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of recognition came over her face. The terrible pain 
of his suspense kept him still for an instant — then he 
moved forward quietly, and stood so as to screen Lucy 
from the view of the little group. The performance began. 
Lucy fixed her eyes on the prima-donna and listened 
attentively. Denzil, turning his head first to one side and 
then to the other so as to watch the two whose line of 
vision he was intercepting, hardened his heart slowly into 
a terrible hatred. He might have known, had he been 
able to look into his own thoughts at that moment, that 
his fancied sorrow and self-reproach for his crime had 
been a farce. In his heart he slew Philip Wenhaston 
again and again as he stood watching the dark face of 
his cousin. Curse the fellow ! Why must he smile and 
talk so ? Would not that horrible vivacity bring back the 
vanished look of his youth? For half an hour Denzil 
bore his position in silence ; for half an hour he stood erect 
with twitching muscles, the music humming in his ears 
like the horrible turmoil that bewilders a man waking 
from nightmare. At last he could bear the tension no 
longer. 

** Have we not shown ourselves sufficiently, Lucy? 
May we not go out of this ? '* 

*' If you like,*' answered Lucy, surprised and relieved. 
She stood up, bent forward, and surveyed the whole 
house. Denzil did not again intervene, did not even 
glance at Philip, but stood watching her in dull misery. 
Lady Wenhaston's beautiful head, ablaze with diamonds, 
stood out distinctly against the darkness of the box. She 
carried a bouquet in her hand, and this, at the end of a 
series of brilliant roulades, she cast on the stage towards 
the prima-donna. The leading tenor raised and presented 
it, the singer made her curtsey to Lucy. Every face on 
the stage — whether of the actors or the audience — was 
turned on Lady Wenhaston, save one alone. Philip had 
caught his sword-hilt in the already ragged rufile at his 
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sleeve, and bent forward to disengage it. He never «« 
his wife. 

She took Denzil's arm and tbey departed. Some little 
while tbey must wail while the coach was summoaed, 
and Denzil began slowly to recover himself. 

"You do not mind returning' alone, my life? I must 
keep my appointment, if Rosslyn comes in to know wbj 
I was not at the House, tell him all is well, but that I had 
business." 

He put her into the coach and contrived to smile is 
she drove away ; then went back to his box. For a while 
he leant back with closed eyes, thinking out hts plan: 
then he bent forward and watched Philip Wenhasion. 
Once or .twice Philip glanced in his direction, but he had 
to turn his head to do so, and he preferred to look at 
Evelyn. Denzil saw pretty plainly that his surmise as to 
an understanding between the two had been correct, and 
the thought brought a grim smile to his face. He would 
have been sorry for Mrs. Adare had there been room in 
his heart for any such feeling. As things stood he only 
said to himself that his cousin was unfortunate in his 
wooings. 

At the beginning of the finale St. Edmond came into 
his box, careless and in high spirits. 

" "Tis a lovely evening," said he. " May I be boW 
enough to amend your plan and suggest another destliu- 
tion?" 

" As you will," said Denzil. 

"Spring Gardens, then. 1 like to hear Dighlingalei 
while I am drinking wine." 

" And you like a ' Mahometan Paradise,' as a friend of 
mine called it, to discuss your affairs in ? " 

" My good brother-in-law that is to be, I like to take 
my happiness happily, and I intend the world to go well 
to-night. " 

Denzil's eyes sparkled. " We are not so certain of 
that relationship yet 1 " said he. 
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*'No, else I would be with Phillida now. Ah, brava, 
brava ! and she does sing magnificently ! I will go and 
fetch Pendall." 

" I will go with you," said Denzil steadily. His nerve 
had come back. The seemingly interminable perform- 
ance found its end, and he followed Arno on to the stage, 
complimented and thanked Evelyn in his most composed 
fashion, exchanged a few words with Mr. Eldred, and 
claimed Philip as his companion. 

''Perhaps you will not thank me, Mrs. Adare, for 
carrying off your swain ; but St. Edmond and I need a 
gentleman so eminently pacific to keep us from cutting 
each other's throat ! " 

Philip was loath to accompany him. But he reflected 
on the one hand that Denzil by thus again seeking his 
society might be endeavouring to examine more closely 
into his claim ; on the other hand that it would not do 
for him to appear to avoid such examination. He replied 
courteously therefore, and the three companions for the 
evening conducted Mr. Eldred's party to his coach. There 
were many friends to encounter, many greetings to return 
as they passed out. They went slowly. ** How I hate to 
leave you I " whispered Philip, under cover of the talking. 

Evelyn had markedly given her hand to him in prefer- 
ence to St. Edmond, whom she had appeared not to 
see. She looked at him with tired, unsmiling happiness. 
** You will come to-morrow? " 

** Yes. You will soon get tired of the sight of me." 

Evelyn glanced at him to protest, then seeing his smile, 
smiled also ; and Philip's thoughts, strangely enough, 
flew to Lucy. The actress, for all her gentleness, had had 
a spice of coquetry and a notion of humour. Strange 
that he should love Evelyn the better because she had 
neither. It was the breadth between her eyebrows that 
gave her that look like a child. It was the placid fold of 
the firm lips upon each other that spoke such boldness 
of innocence. How had he contrived to think himself 
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actually in love before that Instant ? He had been wading 
in the shallows, who now was deep in mid-stream. He 
who only a few days before had first begun to think his 
sweetheart beautiful, now regarded such a thought as 
irreverent. The good-looking, good-hearted rustic of six 
weeks ago had changed for him into an incarnation of all 
womanly virtue and ideal charm. 

The Colonel followed his daughter into the coach. 
Mr, Eldred remained a few minutes longer on the cause- 
way. " If I had needed anything to heighten my respect 
for you, my lord, I have had it this day," he said ; " but 
a man of your proved courage can afford such generosity. 
Arno, if you believe as you say that I have any claim 
upon you, do not forget that you have been in the wrong. 
Mr. Pendall, you have been a good friend to all of us— 
may I not rely on you ? " 

" Indeed, sir, I will do my best to bring it all to a good 
conclusion," said Philip, starting from his dream, and 
speaking with some authority as the head of the Wenhas- 
ton family. The tone made Mr. Eldred look at him with 
curiosity, and brought Denzil lo an ill-concealed grimace 
of angry hate. 

The coach drove away. Denzil called another, and the 
strangely assorted three departed for Spring Gardens, as 
Vauxhall was still frequently called. 

The tide of fashion was setting in that direction. Many 
of their acquaintances had preceded them, and they had 
but just paid their shillings and entered the Gardens, when 
they were accosted by Sir John Blount. 

Denzil Invited him to sup with them. ' ' Vou know Count 
St. Edmond? Yes, and he you. Mr. Philip Pendall— 
Sir John Blount." 

" Of the Pendalls of Somerset," Sir John supposed. 

" No, I am of a Suffolk family," Philip said, looking at 
the speculator with no great liking. The four secured an 
empty box, as the little compartments opening upon the 
walks were styled, and Denzil summoned a waiter. 
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** I never know what I am eating or drinking/' said he. 
^' Blount, you order the supper. St. Edmond, you the 
wine. I will settle the account, and Mr. Pendall — oh, 
you, sir, shall give out the toasts. There's a fair division 
of labour." 

Night had not yet fallen, but the lamps were lighted in 
long chains about the walks. The birds were silent, but 
there was the constant sound of women's laughter close 
at hand, and the music of the orchestra from the rotunda 
a little further off. 

No one ate much but Blount, and at first the four were 
frequently silent ; then St. Edmond suddenly began to 
talk. *' I was last here in '17," said he; '' 'twas when the 
Townshends went out. You were not in town then, my 
lord." 

'' In town, but not resident. We came that year," said 
Denzil. '* I was never in the Townshend Ministry." 

" I do not think you will be long in that of Stanhope," 
said St. Edmond carelessly. '' I will lay my life ministers 
will be out ere half a year is over, and Sir John knows 
why." 

''Come, come — no innuendo! no quarrelling," said 
Denzil, slowly filling his glass and pushing the bottle to 
Philip. 

'* I can take a jest as well as most men," said Sir John, 
smiling deprecatingly. ''My father used to say that 
nothing spoken after six o'clock o'night must be taken 
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"Your father — had you a father?" said Denzil in- 
dolently. " Nay, never take it amiss. My father was a 
farmer, and St. Edmond's a pirate. We can none of us 
be very nice in fathers." 

" My father is dead," said Arno, drawing himself up. 
"Retract that observation, my dear lord, before we get 
drunk both of us." 

Denzil nodded with a smile. " I drink," he said, putting 
his glass to his lips, *' to the memory of the late Captain 
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Amason, Comte de St. Edmond, who bad tfae good 
fortune to leave behind him as worthy a sod as himself." 
" That might be an equivocal compliment," said Philip; 
"but as matters stand, Mr. St. Edmond will pardon me 
for saying he does not fully deserve it." 

" More equivocal still," observed Arno, " but of couree 
no man is as good as bis father. " 

Blount shrugged his shoulders. " It depends," said be. 
Denzil bent sideways and whispered in Arno's ear. "We 
can pardon a little jealousy from a disappointed suitor." 

"Oh, you're out there," said St. Edmond aloud. "I 
think I know better, Mr, Pendall," he went on, bowiog 
over his glass, "to your good success in a certain quarter. 
I wish you fortunate, and that is to wish you happy." 

"Very handsomely said," answered Philip. "I echo 
your good wishes back again." 

"Now we are coming to a perfect understanding," 
cried Denzil gaily. " Blount, you must know that I bad 
some fears of a quarrel between these gentlemen ; now we 
can take our pleasure at our ease. Let us have better 
wine first, though. This claret is not worth drawing." 

With the fixed purpose in his mind of causing a quan^ 
between the two, Denzil yet wished that they would begin 
one without his interposition, and he therefore led l6e 
conversation to such vexed questions as politics, hoping 
all along for a cause of dispute. 

But both men were laxly Tory, both were accustocndJ 
to tolerance. Denzil himself tossed off glass after glas*. 
and was at least a bottle of champagne in advance of Si. 
Edmond and Blount, while Philip hung far in the rear. 
It seemed to him as though he could drink for ever, and 
that his brain would grow the clearer. 

"How is my Lady Wenhaston?" asked Sir John 
suddenly. " I thought she looked ailing to-night." 

" No, no, I thank you, fairly well, "said Denzil, medita- 
tively peeling a shrivelled apple with an air of deep 
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interest, as if he were anxious to see what the fruit could 
be like in late June. 

Mrs. Wenhaston was in the country, Sir John believed. 

*'No, she came to town yesterday. I suppose she has 
been breaking the hearts of country gentlemen too fast, 
and got tired of it." 

*' And the next thing will be more duels to be fought 
by Rosamond's Pool, eh ? " said Blount in his deprecating 
fashion. '' Well, 'tis well for those that can fight." 

Denzil looked at St. Edmond with a smile. ** You are 
our authority here," said he. *'You fight your duel a 
day before breakfast, I suppose, sir, as a man at the 
Wells takes the waters." 

'' My reputation is unfortunate, my lord. I have fought 
occasionally." 

** And when was the last occasion, if it's a fair question. 
Last night, eh ? " asked Denzil. 

Arno looked at Philip, and they both smiled. ** It was 
not a duel last night," said the former. 

*' No, you only knocked a man down," said the latter. 

'' After he had knocked me down, sir." 

'' True. So you must go further back," said Philip. 

Denzil ran in, still paring his apple. ''Ay, ay. Whom 
last did you challenge ? " 

Again a smile passed between the two destined com- 
batants. 

*' A man who would not fight me, my lord." 

''Apologised, eh?" asked Denzil, catching at that con- 
scious glance. 

" No — no ; he did not apologise exactly." 

" Did you? " asked Denzil coolly, as he tossed half his 
apple to a small child who had approached the opening of 
the box. 

" I had nothing to apologise for," said St. Edmond 
haughtily. 

" The injury came from him, then, I suppose. Well, I 
hope you will get an apology out of him if you cannot 
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bring him to the field. Your courage is known, but ii 

case of that kind honour requires some settlement." 

" I think I am satisfied, my lord," said Aroo deliber- 
ately. 

" Don't let the story get among the ladies, then. But 
who was the poltroon? Such a cur deserves no mercy." 

" He was no poltroon," said Arno. " He was only 
a " 

" Fanatic," suggested Philip. 

The second half of Denzil's apple went after the first. 
" If you will pass the strawberry pottle, Blount," said he. 
"Thanks. Apples in June are as uneatable as they are 
rare. I don't fancy your fanatic, Mr. St. Edmond. But 
perhaps you would think it beneath you to thrash such a 
fellow." 

*' I should be happy any day to have the opportunity," 
said Arno, bowing to his vis-A-vis. 

Philip had flushed, but made no sign. But, whether 
from chance or from a shrewd guess at his colleague's 
wishes, Biount put in his oar. 

" I am, perhaps," he said, smiling, and spreading his 
hands, " more versed in the language on 'Change, and 
the rise and fall of the sinews of a nation, than in these 
delicate matters. But is it allowable to ask on what 
grounds a man is justified in declining a challenge? " f 

" None," said Denzil curtly. fl 

" 1 had better tell you, sir," said Philip very genlly^^ 
"that I am the gentleman whose conduct is being dis- 
cussed." 

"Indeed, sir!" cried Sir John. "And pray — but I'm 
mum I You had a reason of course." h 

It needed some patience to stand the sneer in the maflMi 
voice when the champagne was dancing in Philip's vein^H 
but he set his lips. ^ 

" You're out, Blount," said Denzil, eating strawberries, 
and waving the pottle to St. Edmond. 

"Certainly, my lord. 1 confess I never understo od 
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fanatics. Aha ! Tis an excellent word. I must re- 
member that word if ever I would decline to stand up. 
' Sir, excuse me ! Sir, I am a fanatic ! ' " 

'* Oh» nonsense, nonsense, nonsense," said Amo, look- 
ing at the long strings of lights without through his half- 
empty glass. '* Pendall only said he did not want to fight 
a man he had a liking for — very handsome of him. You 
might," he added, *' have remembered your liking for me 
last night instead of interfering where, without offence, 
you had no business. " 

'* I had business, as this gentleman knows," said Philip 
bitterly. 

** / know ? " said Denzil. 

''Ay, sir. Can you deny it?" returned Philip with a 
frown. 

Denzil glanced from him to Amo with a shrug. *' I do 
know only too well," he said. ''You remember, St. 
Edmond, what I told you of his strange fancy this 
morning?" 

" Yes, and I can't believe it." 

" You see, though " 

" Certainly. It looks like it," said Amo. 

Philip struck in. " You told Mr. St. Edmond of what 
I— informed you? " he said, in great surprise. 

" Under the circumstances he had a right to know," 
said Denzil, bowing. 

His two victims looked at each other, and Denzil could 
have laughed aloud at the completeness of the cross- 
purpose between them. Arno, wavering always in his 
belief as to whether Phillida or Evelyn were the object of 
Philip's attentions, could no longer refuse to believe that 
he sat opposite to a rival. Philip was naturally thinking 
of his claim put forward that morning. 

" Certainly I had a right to know," said Arno, flushing ; 
"and under the circumstances my Lord Wenhaston," the 
natural emphasis he laid on the name seemed to Philip 
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very determined and insulting^, "my Lord Wenhasloa will 
extend to me the right lo resent." 

" Really, sir, I hardly see your right at present* 

" Vou will own 1 may have a right in the furure, 

" 1 may have the right to extend to you such a rij 
said Philip. 

"You?" 

"I. sir!" 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen!" said Denzil, rising as (hey 
both rose. " St. Edmond, you do not reBecl, Your own 
position is " 

" My lord, can you permit such claims for a momeat?" 
broke in Arno. 

" He cannot prevent them," said Philip doggedly. 

" Gad, sir, this is growing too insolent. What do j-ou 
mean by that?" asked Dendl, with splendid audacity. 

Philip made a strong effort to recover himself. " WT<r 
are we getting so hot? " he said. " St. Edmond, [ have 
done nothing which you have a right to object lo. And 
you, Denzil Wenhaston, do not forget that it is not wise 
to call a man insoleat who has your honour in his hands." 

To Arno's ears the threat seemed directed full aguast 
PhilUda. 

"Cur!" he cried. " Sneak 1" and might have struck 
Philip had not the table been between them. Denzil cried 
out that the quarrel was his, and Blount exclaimed to 
keep the peace. 

" My quarrel," said St. Edmond quietly. " Don't break 
off your wine, gentlemen. Mr. Peadall and I will walk 
away together presently." 

" If I may not be principal you must accept my servicer 
St. Edmond," Denzil said, shivering with impatience. 

" Gladly. Here are people passing. Sit down." 

They all sat down, "The sword is your weapon, I 
suppose," asked Arno, in a matter-of-fact voice ; and taking 
Philip's silence for assent, " we can walk into the further 
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alley presently, when the rest of the world has gone to 
see the fireworks." 

"To-night? "said Philip. 

'* Ay, if you can manage by lamplight, as anyone with 
a knowledge of fence can." 

Philip was silent. He heard Denzil ask, with a kind 
of malign gaiety, if he would not gain Sir John for his 
second. '* Tush, Blount, you will be all the more the 
rage with the young bloods if they hear you have turned 
Captain Bobadil. Oh, Lord, we shall have you in all the 
squibs as the fighting financier." 

" I shall know who wrote them, then, my lord," said 
Blount. '* But hold me excused ! " 

" No, no, in faith. We must have you by to see fair 
play. Listen there ! " 

A woman's voice, sudden and shrill, broke out into a 
song. Some merry couples had taken possession of the 
next box, and were carrying on their business of enjoy- 
ment with a wild lightness that fell in with Denzil's own 
mood. Then came the man's voice, coarse and careless, 
swearing an oath or two, and the singer began to whimper. 
'' This is a hateful place," said Denzil. ** For God's sake, 
let us have more wine I " 

'* Better hot," said Arno coldly, and they were silent 
again. 

Mr. Under-Secretary Catesby, one of Denzil's colleagues, 
passed with his wife on his arm, and stopped to speak to 
the party on their way out. 

"What, not staying for the fireworks?" cried Denzil. 
He leant forward over the table laughing and gossiping, 
the tangled curls of his periwig sending a couple of 
glasses splintering on to the bench. A waiter ran up, 
and Denzil tossed down the score and what would have 
paid for the breaking of a dozen glasses. 

A quarter of an hour passed in what sounded the 
merriest gossip ; then a rocket went off, and without 
pausing to take farewell of the Catesbys, " Come," Denzil 
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cried, " the fireworks, come ! " and they set off, 
the rest of the world, to hurry in one direction. 

Denzil went first, the two destined combatants followed, 
and Sir John brought up the rear, taking snutf and 
shrugging his shoulders. After going a few steps they 
turned away from the stream of hurrying people into an 
open alley, lighted with a string of lamps, and even now 
deserted. 

"Nay, they will certainty be interrupted, the whole of 
us recognised," said Blount gloomily, 

"Tush, tush— come, how is it going to be?" asked 
Denzil, with an eagerness that it was painful to suppress. 

Arno cut short all formalities. "We are gentlemen," 
he said stifHy. 

The two took up their posts opposite to one another. 
Sir John in the background under a tree, Denzil nearer 
at hand watching fiercely. The breath came hot from 
his nostrils on to bis set lips. The night by this time 
was black, save in the alleys, where the lamps cast 
a bright gleam that was nevertheless not steady for 
an instant. Another rocket starting over the sky, and 
followed by a burst of white light from no very distant 
part of the Gardens, made Sir John exclaim. The others 
in their excitement passed it unnoticed. 

" Vou will have the light in your eyes, sir. Shift 
ground a point," said Arno gravely. 

He knew, and Denzil knew, that there were few swoi 
men in Europe fit to stand up to him. What he did not 
know, and what Denzil had never fully realised, was that 
Philip had a longer career, and, in some respects, a wider 
experience behind him than either of them. 

The swords met in one single ominous clash. Tl 
Philip sprang back out of sword's reach, bowed ai 
lowered his weapon. 

"Thank you," he said, " I am satisfied." 

" Vou 1 " exclaimed St. Edmond, standing on guard. 
Yes," said Philip coolly, "you have been fooli 
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enough to insult me. We have crossed swords, and 
I shall take this fact instead of an apology." 

''Oh, Lord!" said Arno derisively, with a glance at 
Denzil for sympathy. '' Bring an attorney, someone, and 
let us have it on paper that Mr. Pendairs honour is satis- 
fied. Be serious, sir," he added with a quick change of 
voi<;e. 

'' I was never more so," said Philip, tracing a line on 
the ground with his sword-point. '' I told you a week 
ago that I had a good reason never to be your enemy. 
You cannot insult me in any fashion that will make me 
fight you in earnest. " 

'' The insult came from you in this instance," said Arno. 

Philip turned away. ** No," he said. *• From the man 
there who uses you as his cat*s-paw." 

Arno cast another glance at Denzil, and followed close 
on the recalcitrant. '* One word, sir. Either you fight 
or you apologise ! " 

''You cannot make me do either. Do not strike me, 
Mr. St. Edmond. No man would fight his brother for 
a blow, nor will I fight you." 

'' If I had fifty brothers, not one of them should offer to 
strike me," said St. Edmond. ''But I think I have not 
the questionable honour of being your brother. " 

" If you slink out of your duty with my friend, you 
shall not avoid me," said Denzil, coming close to the two, 
his hand on his rapier. " You have insulted my family." 

" Sir, you yourself are an insult and disgrace to your 
family," broke out Philip. 

DenziPs face lighted up with a white light. " You will 
answer to me for this ! " he cried. " Be ready, sir! Oa 
guard." 

It was well for Philip that his hand and eyes responded 
instinctively without set purpose, or the deadly lunge at 
his heart that Denzil made would swiftly have settled all 
disputes as to the Wenhaston title. He parried^ and had 
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scarcely recovered ere he must parry again, stepping b 
as he did so. 

" St. Edmond ! Call him off! Madman, stand back ! " 
he cried. St. Edmond turned away with a contemptuous 
shrug, and Philip stood still, set his teeth, and applied 
himself to it, 

Up to this instant the idea of danger had not occurred 
to him. Even in calling to Denzil to stop he had but 
thought of the madness and unseemliness of such a brawl. 
Now of a sudden grim death stared him in the face. 

He was a good fencer, and had practised of late years 
under as skilful a swordsman as St. Edmond himself; but 
he lacked the coolness without which knowledge of fence 
is of little use in a duel, and his brain was wearied alsc 
with the strangeness of the situation. Denzil's furious 
thrusts, the horrible earnest with which they were driven, 
the hair's-breadth success of his own parries, and the im- 
possibility to do more than parry; the flickering lights, 
and the beating of his heart, made him hght as a man 
thinks in a dream. In another second, the next, the next 
still, Denzil's sword-hilt would stop on his ribs. A tavern 
brawl, a foolish quarrel^that would be what Evelyn 
Adare would hear on the morrow. Philip became 
conscious of a longing for the play to be played out. Cut 
or lunge, it mattered not^et the strong man win I He 
was hurt without noticing it. It was something different, 
more tangible, some crack of doom that he was looking 
for. The stars reeled suddenly in his sight next instant — 
he was down, not knowing how nor realising why the 
sword above him did not fall, nor why it still clashed. 

It was the clash of St, Edmond's weapon beating 
Denzil's up. "God's sake, my lord, the man's down. 
Nay 1 not while I stand by ! What ! there are people 
coming. What ! you will have it ! " 

He struck Denzil's sword out of his hand. 

Denzil bounded upon his weapon without : 
John had come up ; and he and Arno bent over F 
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"Can you rise? — there are people coming — can you rise? 
— are you much hurt ? " 

Philip did not know. He rose with difficulty. Amo 
passed his arm round him and kept a keen eye on Denzil, 
who had returned to the group. *' It is nothing," said 
Philip steadily. ** And those people are far away." 

In fact the voices which St. Edmond had heard came 
from the further end of the alley ; but as Philip spoke two 
persons turned from a path at right angles with that in 
which they stood, and came up with the group. Denzil 
turned and recognised them with a cry. ** No, no! " he 
broke out, throwing himself before the others. 

One of the new-comers caught his arm. *' You are un- 
hurt ! Oh, the swords ! You have fought, then? " 

'* Go! "said Denzil. '* I will fight np more. I swear 
it ! Only go ! Rosslyn, take her away ! " 

It was Lady Wenhaston leaning on Lord Rosslyn's arm. 

"But the gentleman is wounded," cried Lucy. " And 
— ah, Denzil ! I shall not go ! " She slipped past his out- 
stretched arm by a quick movement. "Ah, why was I so 
late ! " 

" Wait for me — I will return," flung out Denzil over his 
shoulder to St. Edmond. He threw his arm round Lady 
Wenhaston and hurried her to the path up which she had 
come a moment before. 

" Lucy !" said Philip. 

Lucy turned her head. Was it she whom the gentleman 
had called upon ? Denzil hurried her on. 

" That lady is my wife ! " said Philip. " Stop." 

He drew himself quickly from St. Edmond and stepped 
after the two as he spoke. Both turned under the string 
of lamps — Lucy in gentle surprise, Denzil as a man who 
sees inevitable fate approaching. 

" Lucy ! You are not dead ? You do not know me ? " 
said Philip, standing still, a strange figure, his drawn 
sword in his hand, his face all streaked with blood. 

Before him stood his past, returned upon him in judg- 
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days may thus stand waiting ; but upon Philip Nemests 
swooped down in a living form — unavoidable, tangible- 
He had stood midway between life and death ; he caine 
back lo life to find himself fettered, held down, imperilled 
by the old sin for which he had suffered, and could not 
atone. 

"Who is this gentleman?" his wife asked, 

" It is Mr, Philip Pendall," Denzil answered. 

"Do you mistake me for someone else, sir?" said 
Lucy. " I am Lucy Wenhaston. 1 trust you arc not 
severely hurt?" 

She pushed back her hat that he might see his mistake. 
Philip stared blankly at her. 

" Do you not know me ? " he said, 

" The gentleman is ill, madam. Let me conduct you to 
your coach," said Denzil with composure enough. 

" I am not dead, Lucy. I wish I were," said Phi 
" But I thought — I thought you were dead." 

Lord Rosslyn slowly interposed his hand, 

"Man, you are under a delusion. You are speaking to 
Lady Wenhaston." 

" I know, sir. My wife." 

" No, sir. Lady Wenhaston, That gentleman's wife," 

Philip made some swift impatient answer and stopped 
short in the midst of it. 

Then tn an instant it came upon him. His cousin's 
motive, crime, denial — all stood out as by a lightning- 
flash. He saw and he understood — and he did what he 
never knew he had done till he heard Lucy's scream. 

He had flung Denzil against a tree, and held him there. 
The two men were torn apart— Philip half-mad, Denzil 
very calm and white. 

" 1 think, madam, your goodman is right, and that you 
are best out of this," said the Earl, addressing Lucy, who 
was clinging to Denzil's arm. 
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that morning from Lord Wenhaston. How Philip had 
brought forward his claim on the Tuesday morning, and 
he, the kind-hearted Denzil, had persuaded him to go 
away and rest, thinking him merely over-excited ; how 
that night in Vauxhall Gardens his domineering words 
had provoked St. Edmond to fight him ; how he had 
openly insulted Denzil ; how on Lady Wenhaston's appear- 
ance he had repeated his claim in words which nothing 
could excuse. With that came out that further fact, un- 
known hitherto to the Adares, as to many others, that 
the wife of the present was the widow of the late Lord 
Wenhaston. 

The Colonel, though a man of reserve, showed, and 
perhaps felt, more emotion than his daughter. Evelyn 
sat still, listening dispassionately. Once she caught her- 
self wondering that she could feel so little moved ; but 
she went on facing one detail after another and refusing 
to contemplate the main tragedy. Her father's old friend 
had made up his mind ; she knew her own. 

'* I am very sorry for one thing — that I did not know 
of his designs on Evelyn," he concluded. '* My Lord 
Wenhaston asked me this morning to undertake the case 
for the prosecution, and — I must confess it — I promised 
him my services. Had I known of this I should, of course, 
have refused them." 

** Dear sir, you will do what you think right," Evelyn 
answered readily, to his relief. '* I am sure this will be 
found to be some evil plot, and if you find out the truth 
I know you are not like those wicked lawyers who go on 
when they know they are wrong. Where is he, please ? " 

"Pendall? — he and his father were removed to Newgate 
this morning." 

His father ! The Colonel started up and began to pace 
about the room. Evelyn went up to him. ** You will go 
to see them, father ? " 

*' I was thinking of that." 

** And — say, please, that — that we have confidence in 
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with the poor wretch? 
mischief if this goes or." 

" St. Edmond," said Philip, stretcbing out his hand, 
"this man is my cousin who sought to murder me. who 
took my wife and my birthright. Stand by, and see that 
we fight fairly — I mean to kill him." 

"1 shall not fight the poor devil, of course," 
said. " And I must not stay or my wife will be t 
Vou wish to regard yourself as my brother, so 1 I 
liberties with you- Can you take him to some doclor?^ 

Philip made one stride and struck him heavily t 
the face. He did not move ; but looking into the eye 
of the striker seemed to dare him to repeat the bkl^l 
Then still addressing Aroo : " You see how it is 

"Colney Hatch.'" suggested Sir John softly. 

Philip looked at him for an instant. "Mighty i 
sir," he said. "Then I invite you — and you, Masterl 
Edmond — to meet me and Denzil Wenhaston here in 
on this day week. I will bring witnesses to prove II 
that man is a liar and a tbief, and a would-be murder 
and let him disprove it if he c 

"If it will comfort you, sir, so be it," said Deo 
mildly. "Come to my house next Tuesday, and bring 1 
these persons whom you call your witnesses. Is he modi 
hurt, St. Edmond ? I dare not stay lest Lady WenfaasCM 
be alarmed." 

He turned away and followed Rosslyn and Lucy, leavii^ 
the three looking at each other. To quit them thus wasU I 
exercise of courage and self-possession beside which ihf 
fighting of many duels would have been poor- He mu>: 
play careless innocence; he must behave as though h:r 
whole life could bear the closest scrutiny of the world; 
he must seem perfectly unconscious that his wife's positJoo 
could be compromised. To have fought the man and 
killed him would have been eitsy — but the fatal words 
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had passed Philip's lips, and he must brave it out before 
all men. 

''Welly then/' said Sir John, taking snuff, and offering 
the box to St. Edmond, ** we meet next Tuesday — if you 
are still at large, my good sir." 

St. Edmond grunted. ''Come," he said. "You are 
rither madman or knave, Mr. Pendall. You had better 
come with me to a surgeon." 

Philip bowed and excused himself. His wound was 
slight, the cut on his brow had ceased bleeding, he would 
not trouble Mr. St. Edmond. 

He turned away in an opposite direction from that which 
bis cousin had taken. Arno quietly followed him for some 
distance, but seeing that he walked steadily, and meeting 
also with several people, he gave the matter up, and went 
away shaking his head. Philip walked on, and coming to 
a seat sat down to see the last grand display of fireworks. 
At three o'clock next morning a waiter found him there, 
and asked if he might serve him ; and Philip left the 
Gardens and walked away quietly, as, in all probability, 
he would have walked quietly into the Thames had the 
river lain in his path. 



CHAPTER V 



>, perhaps, not the deepest sorrow 
human souJ which carry the sharpest piun with than. 
Had Philip Wenhaston returned to life to find a loraJ 
and loving wife married in all innocence to another cna' 
his pain of loss, of jealousy, of despair, must have bf: 
deeper ; but it would have been softened in part by l^: 
stupefaction such a blow would cause^ — in part by his pi< 
and respect for the woman, Philip had no respect for !!;■ 
wife he had really never known ; be had no afTectioo ir' 
for her. But he had an intense resentment. It was k'^ 
Denzit she had left him— it was with Denzil's connivan. 
she had been living at that cottage near Westletui! 
For her sake Denzil had struck his murderous blow, anr- 
for her sake refused to acknowledge the superfluo^' 
husband returned from the dead. In these first t«M 
surmises Philip erred ; in the last he was right save thv 
be thought Oenzil had sinned with deliberate puip»e 
Suspicion without certainly was enough to madden lb; 
wronged man. The mere facts, without suspicion cf 
worse, were enough to crush him. In the midst of luri 
injury and positive wrong, the lost happiness he hii 
planned, the lost happiness, too, of another woman, ww 
the keenest stab. He cried out in a great bitterness <i 
spirit that this thing might but have happened tweoQ^ 
four hours earlier. 

It was characteristic of Philip that he never tbougfel 
of what would have seemed the most natural courac m.- 
many men of his age — concealing the whole aRair froci 
Evelyn. His character, by nature simple and hoctourabk 
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had only for a time lost hold of manliness and self- 
respect in that brief life of vanity and extravagance into 
which he had plunged at his father's death ; the true man 
in him had had time to reassert himself in Mr. Pendall's 
companionship ; and Philip was not only incapable of 
crime — he was incapable of entertaining temptation. But 
if he would not sin, he had sinned. In his resentment 
against Lucy he could barely, at this moment, remember 
his own more grievous offence, however; and the woman 
he had wronged worst was less in his thoughts than the 
woman he loved best. Even at his bitterest moments 
the man's heart was moved most on its most unselfish 
side. He dwelt less on the wrongdoing of the cousin 
who had tricked, supplanted, and twice sought to murder 
him, than on the misery such wrongdoing would bring on 
Evelyn. 

The cut on his forehead, stiff and painful enough, was 
not dangerous, and had ceased bleeding. The blow which 
had brought him down, a sword -thrust through bis 
shoulder that might well have proved mortal, seemed 
never to have bled. Philip would have wondered at this 
if he had thought of it ; but he wandered on until severe 
bodily and mental pain made ever3rthing a blank. Suddenly 
he woke to life in a narrow alley, where the dawning light 
was hidden by high buildings on either side. A hand had 
been laid on his arm. A voice was humming surlily in 
his ear. Philip instinctively laid his hand on his sword. 

''Move out of the way, my good man," he said un- 
steadily. He could barely see the man before him, but 
he recognised the genus pickpocket. 

"Yes, move out of the way," said a curt voice from 
the other side of Philip. '' This gentleman is my friend." 

Philip looked round him — he had fallen among thieves, 
but one of the thieves had compunction. " I am glad to 
see you, my lord," the man said. '' I suppose I was in 
time to stop the affair ? " 
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—to stop ?" repeated Ptii 



"He was in time 
va^ely. 

His companion laughed sullenly, " 1 was in the ntti 
box and heard it all," said he. " I hurried o6f to Sobo, 
and let my Lady Wenhaston know that a duel was up, 
\\^ben I found out who she was I nearly let it all out, but 
I wanted to uae a little discretion. You may be a ghoil, 
my lord, but you're a ghost that may be turned to accouQi. 
and I didn't want you killing', nor yet bringing to life ic' 
easily." 

" Redvers?" 

" Vour bumble servant, my lord, and Mr. St. Edmond -, 
valet." 

"Redvers!" 

Philip leant ag'ainst ihe wall trying' to think dear)/. 

Here was his chance if only he were capable of using it 

" Vou know me. You would be able to swear to m*?* 

" 1 could swear to more than that, my lord," sui 

Redvers, approaching his face to Philip's ear. " I couM 

swear to who it was that pushed you over Dunwich cliff.' 

" I would make it worth your while," said Philip. Bui 

just then he cared for nothing so much as to gel rid ^'■ 

the man's face close to his own. 

He did not remember afterwards if he had seot htm ol 
abruptly or been left to himself, for be found hiiiu>^ 
wandering on alone, but with a vag^ue g-oal in his nuirf 
— the "Old Bell," where at least he could lie down ad 
faint if need be. Once a watchman stopped him jurf 
asked his name, to which he replied sharply with naw 
and title. At last, in driving rain, he reached the " Bell' 
just as the early morning coach was making ready in tin 
wet courtyard to start for Suffolk. Afterwards he wisbcd 
be had Jumped in and driven away. He sent for a surges 
and managed to get to his room. From that time liil 
lale in the day he knew nothing distinctly, althou^ v 
surgeon thought him suHiciently composed and prai- 
his fortitude highly. At four, however, a coach dreit 
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in, and a step came on the stair outside Philip's door. 
The face, which he had never expected, but which he 
would have chosen to see before all others, appeared in 
the doorway ; and with his bandaged head on Mr. 
Pendall's shoulder, Philip broke down into such sobbing 
as shook him to the heart, but left him free from the 
horrid stupefaction which had lain on him all day. Happily, 
or unhappily, they did not guess the next move in the 
game. 

The next day of this eventful week was a Thursday, 
and, dawning fair and bright, it found Mrs. Evelyn Adare 
in low spirits. Philip had not come the day before as he 
had promised. There had been much rain ; her head had 
ached ; she had been bored to death with the recoil from 
strong excitement. The Colonel had marched off in the 
rain to inquire for the Wenhastons, had found my lord 
absent, and learnt that my lady and Mrs. Phillida were 
too ill to see him. When Thursday noon came and 
brought no Philip, Evelyn grew seriously anxious. 

*' I will certainly look in on Mr. Philip Pendall, my 
dear, before the day closes, if you desire it," the Colonel 
remarked mildly; ''but I have always thought the 
solicitude should come from the gentleman's side. Mr. 
Philip hath the use of his two feet." 

The master of the house had been absent all the morn- 
ing, and when he returned home to dinner it was in a 
mood of some perturbation. He showed as little of this 
as might be during the meal, but as soon as they were 
alone, and before Evelyn had withdrawn, he opened his 
mind. 

"A most distressing thing," he said, ''and to you, 
Adare, doubly distressing, since the young man was your 
guest, and has acted of late with such spirit and pro- 
priety." 

"What is it now? " asked the Colonel with resignation. 

" It is the gentleman calling himself Philip Pendall," 
said the barrister gravely. " I met my Lord Wenhaston 
s 
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this morning, and it seems that Mr. Pendall has been 
arrested at his suit on a charge so remarkable — you may 
well exclaim, my dear! — on a charge not only of assault, 
but of impersonating his cousin, the late Philip Lord 
Wenhaston." 

The Colonel hastily rose and drew his chair close to his 
daughter's, 

" Explain yourself, Eldred. Is Pendall mad, or my 
lord?" 

" Pendall, 1 fear— mad or worse. He has not only 
chosen to play the part of a man totally unlike himself, 
but at a time and in a manner — -my dear, 1 distress you I " 

"Oh — no, sir — you startled me; but 1 am quite con- 
fident," said Evelyn, struggling after composure, 

" Eldred, it is useless to have secrets from you. This 
gentleman paid his addresses to my daughter, and 1 did 
not discourage them. We must hear the whole story," 
said the Colonel gravely. 

Eldred pushed back his chair with an exclamation. 
"The man is a double-dyed scoundrel, then," he said, 
"Good God! to play this game as well 1 My dearest 
Mrs. Evelyn," he went on, sitting down by her side and 
taking her hand, "you have too much of your father in 
you not to meet this bravely. The man is a villain whom 
you must forget." 

Evelyn looked at him with eyes that were brave enoi 
" Tis some mistake," she said quietly. 

" I fear 'tis your mistake in a man's character. 
must bear a shock, my dear. If it be as I think, Mr. 
Philip is an impostor ; and if his story by chance might 
be true, why he were the greater villain — to be silent all 
these years — and to let that sweet lady — and to pay court 

to you " Again the fiery barrister rose up, flashing 

into righteous anger. " 1 say you are well rid of such 
a scoundrel, ma'am," 

As righteous anger gave place to pity, he sat down 
again and told them the whole stoty as he had heard it 
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that morning from Lord Wenhaston. How Philip had 
brought forward his claim on the Tuesday morning, and 
he, the kind-hearted Denzil, had persuaded him to go 
away and rest, thinking him merely over-excited ; how 
that night in Vauxhall Gardens his domineering words 
had provoked St. Edmond to light him ; how he had 
openly insulted Denzil ; how on Lady Wenhaston's appear- 
ance he had repeated his claim in words which nothing 
could excuse. With that came out that further fact, un- 
known hitherto to the Adares, as to many others, that 
the wife of the present was the widow of the late Lord 
Wenhaston. 

The Colonel, though a man of reserve, showed, and 
perhaps felt, more emotion than his daughter. Evelyn 
sat still, listening dispassionately. Once she caught her- 
self wondering that she could feel so little moved ; but 
she went on facing one detail after another and refusing 
to contemplate the main tragedy. Her father's old friend 
had made up his mind ; she knew her own. 

** I am very sorry for one thing — that I did not know 
of his designs on Evelyn," he concluded. ** My Lord 
Wenhaston asked me this morning to undertake the case 
for the prosecution, and — I must confess it — I promised 
him my services. Had I known of this I should, of course, 
have refused them." 

" Dear sir, you will do what you think right," Evel3m 
answered readily, to his relief. ** I am sure this will be 
found to be some evil plot, and if you find out the truth 
I know you are not like those wicked lawyers who go on 
when they know they are wrong. Where is he, please ? " 

"Pendall? — he and his father were removed to Newgate 
this morning." 

His father ! The Colonel started up and began to pace 
about the room. Evelyn went up to him. ** You will go 
to see them, father ? " 

" I was thinking of that." 

*• And — say, please, that — that we have confidence in 
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their bonesty—say that from me. I know," she i 

as the Colotwl looked thoughtfully at her. *' 

I know. I'm very sofT)- for Lady Wenhaston, papa." 

She paused for ao instant and put her handkerchief to her 

lips. " If be asks for me. say I shall put all the rest out 

of my mind. I am not afraid." 

Adare hastily taking her in his arms she had mucb 
ado to retain her composure, and drawiog^ herself avaj 
ran out oi the room. The tears wbich she held back, 
eren by herself, were tears of an»cty, not of private grief. 
Whoever mig'ht win, she had lost, but the brave pure 
heart «-ould not concern itself yet awhile with that. 




BOOK V 
AT THE BAR 
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CHAPTER I 

** T DO not care, sir. I think it is very strange." 

X '' But you do not care for its strangeness ? " 

*^ Noy no ! I do not care what you say." 

•* Then I had better be silent." 

** How teasing you are ! You know what I mean.' 

'^Then you, too, dear madam, need not trouble to 
speak." 

" Well, this is civil ! " 

" Surely you do not wish for anything so unfashionable 
as civility ? " 

** Oh, la ! Is this the way you will go on when we are 
married ? " 

'^ I hope so. There, again, you cannot be so out of the 
mode as to wish for conjugal happiness. We shall live in 
a paradise of perpetual quarrelling. I love to see you out 
of temper." 

St. Edmond leaned back in his chair and looked at 
Phillida. If only the room had not been full of people he 
would have had the pleasure of making up to add to that 
of teasing. 

'* I do not care," she said again, wisely passing over his 
last remark. '* I think it very strange that my brother 
should be so gay. Lucy ill, and this horrid Mr. Pendall 
gone out of his mind or something of the kind, and Denzil 
himself the talk of the town — it is not good to be so 
gay ! " 

Arno looked at her again, and thought in vague dis- 
pleasure that she was not herself. It was the Phillida 
without a soul that he loved, and the last speech looked as 
if the girl's soul were waking up. He should have been 
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glad, for despite his own thougrhtless gaiety, the still more" 
thoughtless moods of his lady-love had at times offended 
him— yet Phillida's harping on this one subject bored him 
— and he wondered, with a yawn, if it were because their 
wedding-day was drawing near. 

It was the middle of August, and the evening of the 
first day of an important trial. Phillida said rightly that 
Denzil was the talk of the town. " People talk of three 
things," wrote Eldred to Pope ; " the War, the Bubble, 
and the Wenhastons — but mostly of the two latter." 
Indeed, Denzil's name was known wherever the Bubble 
was known, and his connection with the famous adventure 
made the claim advanced against him, and the trial result- 
ing from it, one of the great events of a great year. 

London was crowded : for the gay world, with few ex- 
ceptions, there was no season, and no end of the season. 
Fashion, Parliament, the very Law Terms were demoral- 
ised. But if the South Sea Company was the ruling 
genius of the year, there were lesser adventures, and less 
dangerous adventurers. All the town had exclaimed at 
the news of the engagement of Mrs. Phillida Wenhaston 
to Mr. Arno St. Edmond. It pleased no one. Strephon, 
who went about with a perspective glass quizzing all the 
plain women and staring at the belles, said she was thrown 
away — such a face and fortune, though she had no feet! 
Chloe, in the person of Lady Matchett, or her Grace of 
Queensberry, thought the throwing away was all on the 
other side. There was a buzz of scandal, moreover. In May, 
St. Edmond had courted Mrs. Phillis and been refused; 
in June, he had run off with the new Suffolk beauty, the 
Country Nymph as Mr. Prior styled her, and their marriage 
had but just been prevented, and prevented by no less a 
person than the central figure in this great Wenhaston 
case ; — now in August, behold St. Edmond as the accepted 
love of the fair Phillida, all past escapades ignored or 
forgotten. It was more than the gossips could under- 
stand. 
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They could and did understand Mr. Pope's and Mr. 
Gay's verses on Mrs. Evelyn Adare. These gentlemen 
called her Diana, and tacitly dared the town to say any- 
thing against her. Scandal had to be careful when it 
measured swords with two such knights. Speedily a noble 
lord fell in love with her, and in a week's time she was a 
toast. It became fashionable to talk of her beauty, though 
many a prettier woman was sighing unnoticed. For Evel3m 
was no longer merely a country squire's daughter, pass- 
able, but no more. She was the guest and favourite of 
Mr. Eldred, and Mr. Eldred was hovering, it was said, on 
the verge of a peerage. A peerage to a Tory barrister in 
the year 1720! — here was backstairs influence doubtless — 
but one must pay the man proper attention. He meant 
to adopt the beautiful Adare, of course, now that his own 
ward had done so well for himself. 

Society was right in thinking that some such idea had 
passed into Eldred's mind. He had with some difficulty 
persuaded the Adares to be his guests during the re- 
mainder of their stay in London — a stay which depended, 
he knew, on Philip's trial. He loaded Evel3m with presents, 
and used all his influence to bring her forward. 

'"Tis not, dear child," he said, ''that diamonds can . 
heal the troubles of a woman like yourself, but if you 
wear my gifts I know we are at peace however we differ 
— and 'tis some atonement to my own heart." 

Evelyn's sweet reasonableness took all in good part, 
even her father's orders not to talk of the Pendalls, nor 
to dream of going to see them. Her nature was too 
strong to seek the excitement of misery. She put off her 
grief till it should be assured. If her father would not 
permit her to take trouble for the Pendalls, it was from 
no callousness. He had gone to meet the Wenhaston 
claimant doubtfully — but Philip had raised himself from 
his miserable sick-bed with a smile of such relief, had held 
out his hand with so complete a trust in the Colonel's 
good opinion, that the honest man, who cared little for 
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circumstantial evidence, had believed in him 
moment, 

"We knew there were two persons who would 
us," Mr. Pendall said cheerfully. 

The Colonel never dealt in half-measures. He gcki 
leave to visit the prisoners daily, and trudged to and 
fro in all weathers. He never let them know that worsi 
torture of Newgate life — to be without money. He con- 
trived that Philip should have something at least of 
medical care and attendance, and did not rest till he bad 
secured a barrister of good standing — the rakish, dis- 
reputable genius Ansdell, Philip's opponent in the duel 
in St. James's Park. Ansdell began his services under 
the notion that Philip's mind was unsettled, but he came 
ere long to believe very heartily in the whole story. 

The rest of the world was not of his way of thinking. 
Denzil had no personal enemies ; and even the great 
number of people who like to think ill of any public man 
on any grounds, were not won over by a story which, 
if true, would make an incredible villain of a popular 
and generous nobleman. The ladies who ruled the world 
of gossip, and the writers who ruled the world of scant 
were alike on the side of Lucy Wenhaston, 

Lucy was unwell^had been unwell ever since that night! 
in Spring Gardens, when, on the sudden alarm given her 
by Redvers, she had summoned Rosslyn and hastened to 
precipitate fate. She had had a hard tussle for life at her 
baby's birth, and still was delicate and unhinged. The 
thought of the trial which she must undergo, the moment 
when she must be confronted with Philip in court, lowered 
gloomily over her and Denzil alike. She would have 
dreaded it more, as much out of pity for Philip as dread 
of the scene, but that she was as angry with him as it 
was in her nature to be. The horrible depravity of such 
a charge against Denzil roused au indignation which 
agitated her terribly. 

In those days she cultivated Evelyn's society, and woi 
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have her constantly at her house. Without mentioning 
Philip's name, she let Evelyn see her sympathy and pity — 
who would not pity a girl who had been the object of such 
a villain ? But she had to do with a sterner and stronger 
nature than her own. Evelyn wasted no pity on herself, 
and she contrived to hide that which she felt for Lady 
Wenhaston. 

She sat with her on this August evening while Denzil 
waited on his guests, and talked of a subject far removed 
from the Wenhaston case. The baby*s christening was to 
take place on the following day, and Lucy had secured a 
godmother whose greatness fairly took her breath away, 
and made Denzil feel secure. 

*Mt is wonderful to think," Lady Wenhaston said, 
''that my baby should have a real princess for her god- 
mother." 

** What is her name to be? Have you not fixed yet? " 
said Evelyn, smiling. 

The baby's name, indeed, was fixed inevitaby by Denzil's 
will. She was to be called Philippa, after that unfor- 
tunate cousin so sadly lost, so wickedly impersonated. 
Lucy insisted, however, on some supplementary name by 
which she might be called in daily life. 

''My mother's name was Elizabeth, but Lord Wenhaston 
does not like it. I don't like any but the old names. She 
shall be Mary, I think, or Rachel — Rachel is a name in his 
family." 

Denzil came in fagged and tired. His guests, save Mr. 
Eldred's party and a few of Phillida's friends, had departed. 
Whether in their presence or in his wife's, however, Denzil 
had to play out the play, and could not afford to look 
weary. ** I have no time to spare for you, dear heart," 
he said. ''And Mrs. Adare must excuse me. I am bound 
to sup at Charles Townshend's, madam, with your friend 
Rosslyn and Mr. Walpole." 

" If I were a politician I should say that betokened 
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something." said Lucy gaily. "But why Mrs. 
friend ? Is he among her admirers ? " 

Denzil glanced at Evelyn, and watched her furtively as 
she rose and bade Lucy farewell. They stood on the verge 
of open antagonism, though Denzil was sorry for her, and 
she chose to take refuge in that last resort of a good 
woman, and believed "there must be some mistake" in 
the charge which Philip brought against his cousin. Vet 
once or twice the actual enmity had blazed out; and on 
the present occasion Evelyn said quietly, as he handed 
her downstairs, "Why do you call my Lord Rosslj-n my 
friend ? Am I likely to be a friend to a man who will 
do his best to pass sentence on Philip Wenhaston in your 
interest? " 

Denzil glanced at her again, secretly admiring the bold- 
ness with which she made use of his cousin's surname to 
his face, and showed her partisanship in a case where 
timidity, or even modesty, might have held many women 
quiet. 

" Don't call him Wenhaston," he said, " It gives me a 
turn, as the old women say. And you cannot believe that 
story or you would never give me your hand. But Rosslyn 
is your friend after a fashion. He thinks it a great pity 
that you were not born a man." 

" So do 1 ! " 

" What I to challenge me ? My dear Mrs. Evelyn, give 
up this preposterous idea. Either I must be a consum- 
mate villain, or that adventurer must. You must take 
your choice." 

He repeated the words " a consummate villain " over lo 
himself once or twice during the rest of the evening. He 
was in the midst of men who believed in him, and there- 
fore made a jest of what he must not show to be agony. 
Walpole's coarse pleasantries on his clever trick of heaving 
the superfluous cousin over a cliff and then courting ihe 
widow, set his teeth on edge. Yet, since Walpole put no 
faith in the story, and thought him rather more honest 
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than was the wont of the depraved sons of Adam, Denzil 
must enter into the joke, and answer in kind. The wine 
he drank — and in those days what an amount of wine one 
decent man could carry ! — steadied rather than flustered 
him. He knew, moreover, that this supper was not held 
merely to rally him on Philip Pendalfs insolence. It meant 
that Rosslyn, hitherto the declared but distrusted upholder 
of Earl Stanhope's Government, was veering round to the 
Opposition of Walpole and Townshend ; and this again 
meant something. Throughout the South Sea fever, 
Robert Walpole had never lost his head. He had warned 
and inveighed against the Company, and with characteristic 
lack of honesty had made a pretty penny out of it. The 
Government, on the other hand, had openly co-operated 
with the directors ; and Townshend's invitation to Denzil 
was nothing less than a tacit mode of saying, ''Come 
over and help us ! " If he would leave the Government 
and the Company to go their way, there was a niche ready 
for him in the ranks of the Opposition. And the Com- 
pany was going its way fast. Stock had been falling, not 
by leaps and bounds to rise as rapidly, but in a slow, 
settled fashion that began to be alarming. Denzil said 
that the fever was abating, and that the Company would 
stand shortly on a healthy footing,-i-but he was anxious. 
Not only was his ever-widening knowledge of the resources 
of the West Indies, and the methods of the Company's 
agents, far from encouraging, but he realised more forcibly 
with what cheats he was working. Two or three of the 
directors were honest men — and the same uncertainty 
which now beset Denzil was attacking them. Had they 
but lent their ability, their knowledge of finance, and their 
honest names to further a gigantic fraud ? 

Denzil left the party while he was yet — unlike the rest — 
Qomparatively sober, and walked homewards alone through 
the silent streets in the small hours. Should he change his 
flag — leave a moribund Government — and rise with the 
fortunes of the coming men ? It was characteristic of him 
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that he made up his mind to stand by Stanhope, whatever 
Rosslyn might do, and to calm his misgivings on the 
Bubble by a very strict investigation of affairs as soon as 
this trial was over. 

The trial might end in two ways ;— none knew that better 
than Denzil. He thought, however, that it must end well 
for him unless Lucy should recognise her former husband. 
That contingency he would not face. For the rest, Denzil 
believed that he could, indirectly or directly, suborn judge, 
jury, witnesses, and spectators. No disrespect was in- 
tended to British law ; Denzil's bribery was of an elusive, 
invisible nature. But Lucy he could not bribe. 

On the other hand, if the trial should end well, he was 
not mean enough to disguise from himself the greatness 
of his criminality. Philip might be condemned to penal 
servitude, to transportation, even to death. It was no 
light thing in those days — perjury and the impersonation 
of a peer of the realm, and slander of one of His Majesty's 
Ministers, especially if that Minister were a nobleman. 
Justice was a respecter of persons. Denzil's fury against 
his cousin had abated, and he saw pretty plainly the nature 
of his own wrong-doing. But it is one of the terrible 
penalties attached to crime that the downward course once 
taken, a man's finer qualities themselves aid to hurry him to 
destruction. It is as though the sinner's good angel, once 
slighted, should become the most fatal of tempters. Mercy 
to Philip meant ruin to Lucy ; — and it was DenEil's worst 
misfortune that the question of abstract right and wrong 
did not appeal to him. 

The streets were deserted ; everything was silenL 

Once there came a watchman's hoarse cry, "Three of the 

clock, and a bright moonlight night," Then again all 

quiet. As Denzil turned into Soho Square, however, 

there came a sudden step behind him, and a voice grated 

A fine night, Mr. Wenhaston." 
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Denzil turned rapidly round, and by the moonlight 
recognised the man Redvers. 

**It's you, my friend, is it?" he said. "You have 
been sought for high and low." 

*•/ know," said Redvers, nodding. "Lawyer Ansdell 
wants me." 

" For Mr. Philip Pendall. Yes." 

" And you were beginning to hope, sir, that I shouldn't 
turn up." 

** H*m," said Denzil. ** Well, will you come home 
with me ? " 

" No, sir. I don't trust you in a house. Out of doors 
I can keep an eye on you. There are three of my friends 
behind, sir, and if you was to try to murder me as you did 
my master, you wouldn't get off scot-free." 

Denzil stood still in the middle of the street looking 
down on his black shadow, and saying nothing. 

** Come, Mr. Wenhaston," went on Redvers. 

** I think you forget to whom you speak." 

" My lord, then; what will you give me? Come, there's 
no one can hear us." 

Denzil shivered. Then he dropped the pretence of 
innocence. 

" How can I trust you not to take my money and betray 
me afterwards ? " 

**I don't know, my lord. You can't help yourself 
there. If I stand by my own lord I shall get little, but it 
won't be grudged me. But you can do four times as much 
for me and never miss it. If I betray you I shall lose my 
money. There's your guarantee. " 

•* What a villain you are ! " Denzil said. 

** For a decent sum," Redvers went on meditatively, ** I- 
could vanish for a time, and not reappear till after the 
trial. For a further gratuity I could appear as a witness 
in your interest. It would be convincing." 

** What a villain you are ! " Denzil said again. 

'* I am acctistomed to abuse, my lord," said Redvers 
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gravely, as if he had a mild enjoyment ot his reputatkl 

for evil. 

"Well, you are no fool, villain or notl Vou know 1 

cannot think this out now. Will you give me time ? " 
" As much as you will, sir." • 

" Will you wait till nearer the end of the trial ? " 
" Not till my lady has come into court, sir." 
Denzil checked the oath on his lips. " What has she 

to do with it? Well, take your own time," 

"This day week, then, at ten o'clock, sir, will you 

meet me opposite 'Change Alley and tell me what you will 

give?" 
"Yes." 
"And if you do not come I shall make terms with my 

own lord." 

"Of course." H 

" We understand each other, I think," said Redven. | 
" God confound you I — yes," Denzil said. 
They parted and went their separate ways. It was no 

consolation to Denzil to think as he went home that there 

was a worse man in the world than himself. 



CHAPTER II 

LITTLE Caroline Phillppa Rachel Wenhaston was 
V christened splendidly, and the Princess of Wales 
held the small person at the font. It was Lucy's great 
grief that she was not strong enough to witness the 
august little lady upholding her own child ; but she was 
consoled, for the Princess graciously came in person to 
Soho, was all affability to her good Wenhaston, as she 
called the mother, brought her spoons and mug with her, 
and appeared unconscious that there was a theatre in 
Lucy's past or a Wenhaston claimant in her present. She 
stayed and chatted a good hour, and at last drove home 
to Leicester Fields, having half killed Lucy with fatigue. 

The courts were not sitting that day, and Colonel Adare 
went to pay his daily visit to Newgate with the news of 
these great doings. *' Every smile of Her Royal High- 
ness," Philip said gloomily, 'Ms a nail knocked into my 
gallows. " 

As the trial dragged on, he began to be confirmed in 
gloom, and what was worse, to be indifferent as to the 
issue. If Mr. Pendall had been at liberty he would have 
cared nothing. As things stood, little fighting was 
possible to himself or his counsel. Two witnesses, John 
Ashmenall, the fisherman to whose house Mr. Pendall had 
conveyed him, senseless and half drowned, and Jabez 
Red vers, his valet, could have established his identity ; 
and Redvers could further have given valuable informa- 
tion on the degree of Denzil's guilt. But Ashmenall had 
started off on a cruise at the very end of June, and Redvers 
was nowhere to be found, let Ansdell do what he would. 
Philip had thought it would be easy to find some among 
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his old acquaintances who could recognise him, but be 
soon discovered that the doubtful haIf-recog:nitioa o( ooe 
or two went for very tittle against the total want of 
recognitioD displayed by one of his ovra footmen now ia 
Denzil's service. Lucy he looked for day after day, but 
she did not appear. Giles Mordland sneered bis life awsj, 
meeting Ansdell's cross-questioning, and the questioos 
which Philip himself was allowed to put to him, witb 
negative after negative. Of the most intimate of Philip's 
old acqu^ntances he alone survived. Had he been 
bribed? On the other hand, evidence of Philip's death 
came readily. The landlord of the "Ship" at Dunwich, 
the fishermen who had accompanied Denzil along the fool 
of the cliff from which Philip had fallen, were precise aad 
accurate. 

"You observe," Eldred remarked to the Colonel after- 
wards, "the defendant never seeks to prove that he did 
not fall otF the cliff. He tries to prove au impossible 
story^that old Pendall's boat came round the cliff— that 
the old man had time to lift this Philip of yours in, and lo 
row so far out that his boat was not observed, in the space 
of three minutes, or five at most — ^for Lord Wenhasion 
could not take more in calling for help. And there is one 
thing more which you may tell your friend AnsdcU, 
Evey — he acts like a fool in keeping up this mysterj- a1 
Charles Pendall." 

" That gentleman " began the Colonel 

" Is disreputable," said Eldred. 

" Is a man I trust and honour, by God ! " broke out the 
Colonel, now as ever in tifty minds as to whether he should 
break his word and betray Amason's secret. 

"That's the worst of it," said Eldred ; and the Colonel 
held his peace ; even had his friend's safety not been 
concerned, Philip's connection with a proclaimed traitor 
must be kept from the world, though the treason was of 
nearly thirty years back. Eldred's cut at Evelyn bore 
reference to Philip's first flash of good fortune. The girl 
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had been subpoenaed for the prosecution, and Eldred haid 
kindly explained the matter to her beforehand. 

'Mf I thought you would damage your lover, my dear, 
I would never bring you forward. It is a matter of form 
partly, but necessary ; — and you may trust me to cheat 
the law and my client by bringing forward no question 
of that very important matter — Mr. Philip's addresses to 
yourself." 

** Dear sir, you will try to help your friend, and I shall 
try to help mine," Evelyn responded ; and she wrote to 
Ansdell. 

This day, therefore, after Eldred had drawn from her 
the fact that Philip had made no mention of his claim 
during the whole of his sojourn at Salkell Cross, Ansdell 
pounced upon her. It was still early, and the court was 
thronged. There was a buzzing and whispering among 
the great folk who had come to see the show, as if the 
fact that Eldred had promised to conceal were very well 
known — and Philip looked with admiration at Evelyn's 
composure. He had been able to watch her every day of 
the trial, but never so near as when now she stood in the 
witness-box. He could meet full the unsmiling regard of 
her eyes, and perceive the scent of the herbs she carried — 
or so he thought ; — but everyone carried herbs, and the 
floor of the court was sprinkled with vinegar ; — it was a 
fine haunt for fevers, the Old Bailey. Philip for the 
moment almost forgot where he was. The desire of his 
eyes, the delight of his soul, was so near him that he 
ceased to bear in mind that he was himself the observed 
of all, as he watched her. 

'< Do you remember, Mrs. Adare," said Ansdell briskly, 
** a day in June on which you entered a shop or bazaar at 
Leiston in company with the defendant ? 
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"Yes." 



" Do you remember that the defendant bought a pen 
which the salesman insisted on his making trial of before 
leaving the shop, and that you asked him to write his 
own name?" 
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"Ido." 

" What name did he write ? " 

" Philip Wenhaston." 

Ansdell waited for another buzz and whisper, 

"Did it not seem strange to either of you that he 
should write that name of all others?" 

" I said it was strang-e, and he— the defendant — an- 
swered, ' Not strange really!' He did not notice the name 
till I pointed it out. He did not notice that the salesman 
by chance addressed him as ' my lord ' till I mentioned it." 

"Did you preserve the paper on which the defend] 
wrote?" 

" Yes. 1 have it here." 

Evelyn brought out of her reticule the gilt-edged sheel 
of writing-paper on which her name and Philip's had 
looked so well together, and handed it across to Ansdell, 
who took from a bundle of letters one signed "Philip 
Pendall," and another of seven years back signed " Wen- 
haston," and the three papers were passed over to Eldred, 
and finally handed up to Lord Rosslyn, who grimaced over 
them in silence. Ansdell went on — 

" Mrs. Adare, after your coming up to town did you not 
hold a conversation with the defendant on his past life ? " 

"Yes. sir. On the agth of June." 

" Will you recall it? " 

Evelyn tightened her clutch on the bunch of herbs, and 
looked at Rosslyn and Ansdell in turns, ^^ 

" Look at the jury, madam, if you please," said A^H 
judge, and Evelyn fixed her eyes on the little unsympa^^ 
theticknotof wiggedmen, the special jury, who thought her 
a fine girl, by Gad ! and the prisoner a rather lucky fellow. 

"I knew that the defendant was a widower, and 1 
asked him about his marriage. He told me that his wife 
had been an actress ; — that she had left him immediately 
after their marriage, and he had not seen her for two years 
—that then he had but seen her for a minute, and 
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within a year he had heard of her death. He said," 
added Evelyn, thinking, '' that her name was Lucy.*' 

When she came down from the witness-box, Denzil, 
who in her absence had occupied her seat, rose to give it 
her. He did not love her at that moment, but he felt 
a quiver of grudging sympathy which amazed him. It 
was the more amazing as his state of mind was growing 
desperate. 

This was on Tuesday, and he was to meet Redvers that 
night. Lucy was low and wretched. The baby was not 
strong, and she was forbidden to nurse it. She did not 
want Denzil to leave her — why must he go ? 

" Tis an old engagement, sweetheart," said Denzil, 
trying to keep all bitterness out of his look and voice. 
** But here is Phillida's spark coming. Have him up." 

** I like him very much," Lucy said, ** but he tires me ; 
he is so strong and well, and I am so tired." 

The peevish tone was unnatural to her, and would have 
made Denzil anxious had he not had more pressing 
matters in hand. But he himself was strung to the 
utmost verge of endurance. 

He took his sword and a loaded pistol and went out 
The moon, which had been all but full a week ago, was 
waning gloomily to a crescent, and had but just cleared 
the mists. A white fog had come up the river, and the 
air was hot, and yet chill. All the street lamps were 
extinguished. It seemed a proper time for darkness and 
distrust. 

He had scarcely turned into Lombard Street when he 
met his man. The valet came up to him, hat in hand, and 
bowed in the dim light. 

" We are being watched, sir," were his first words. 

** By whom? " Denzil asked sharply. 

** My friends. I don't trust to your honour." 

'* I never asked you to," said Denzil. To notice the 
man's insolence would be to lose his temper — and he had 
brought it on himself. 
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"Well, then, my man, what is it to be? What i 
your terms ? " 

" For holding my tongue till my lord's hanged? " 

" For holding it for good and ail. Do you think 4 
should pay you a penny for holding that story over r, 
head through the rest of my life ? " 

"You have thirty thousand a year, my lord, and you 
have been doubling and trebling it in the Alley here. I 
want to have down " 

"Nothing down," interrupted Denzil. "Do you take 
me for a fool ? What security have I if I pay you a penny 
down ? " 

" And what security have I ? " retorted Redvers. " You 
want to pay me in yearly instalments, do you? — or 
quarterly perhaps— and as soon as my lord's hanged 
you'll forget all about it— and how am I to prove then 
that I swore falsely at the trial, and am swearing truly 
then? I don't care for vengeance, sir. I care for coin of 
the realm." 

The two stood still looking at each other's dim figure 
in the pale light. Each was powerless in this distrust of 
the other. 

"I give it up," said Redvers at last. "1 should be 
surer of my lord's moidores than your hundred guineas. 
My lord's a real gentleman. I'll trust him to pay." 

" Vou fool, what has he to give you ? " said Denzil. 

"What ! could depend on getting," answered the man. 

Denzil's brain reeled. After all, this double-edged 
suspicion cut its own throat. If he paid the man only 
to be betrayed by him, he would but be the poorer by so 
much money, a little matter when Redvers, feed or unfeed, 
could make him bankrupt of honour and happiness. And 
there was always a chance that the man might remain 
true to him. 

" Good," he said. " I'll take your terms, whatever they 
are. You shall have it down." 

"Can you bring me earnest money — three thousand 
pounds to-morrow night ? " 
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Had he asked for ten or twenty thousand, Denzil would 
have been equally indifTerent to everything but means. 

*' No," he said, '* I have not the sum by me, and I can- 
not draw it in the lump without causing suspicion, which 
would be bad for you as well as me, my man." 

** I am not your man," said Redvers. 

" A good job for me. I will bring you five hundred, 
and you shall have the rest on the last day of the trial. 
Shall I find you here ? 

** At your service.' 

** Good-night, then. We can settle what more we want 






to-morrow." 



To Denzil just then it was everything to put off the evil 
day. 

** Good-night, my lord — and if I let you off easily," 
murmured Redvers as Denzil walked quickly past him and 
went off eastwards, ** may I never touch another shilling." 

Denzil stopped ere long, and moved slowly round. He 
knew what was in the man's mind as well as if he had 
heard the exclamation. He turned, therefore, and fol- 
lowed his enemy. 

He was not accustomed to the position of a spy and 
tracker ; but strong, nervous excitement fits a man for 
a pursuit alien to him in an ordinary moment, and he 
crept and glided and fell back in a way that Redvers 
would have admired had he seen it. The mist, moreover, 
was thickening. He could barely keep his object in view. 
If others were watching him they would be in the same 
predicament. 

Denzil, as he realised this, suddenly recognised the half- 
formed notion which was leading him on. It was an ugly 
thought. For though both crimes are equally murder, it 
is one thing to push a rival over a cliff in broad daylight 
on one single murderous impulse, and another thing, far 
meaner-sounding, to creep from street to street after an 
inconvenient man-servant with the intention of putting 
cold steel between his shoulders. But while on one side 
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of his mind Denzil was conscious of what he was doing, 
on the other side he went on iike a sleep-walker. If good 
mea in insanity become criminal at times, crime has also 
the faculty of making its victim insane. 

Rcdvers went down Crooked Lane — there was no Kir^ 
William Street in those days — and across East Cheap 
to London Bridge. Denzil followed. Halfway acrw^ 
Redvers stood still. Denzil stopped also. It was bUd; 
darkness there in the midst of the old bridge. There veit 
lights here and there amid the shipping in the river, bu' 
the houses on either hand of the bridgeway showed n« 
glimmer in their windows. Everj-thing was still. St 
Saviour's clock hard by tolled out eleven, and Red«r- 
started at the sudden sound. St, Saviour's itself loomed 
out of the mist a darker shade against the grcyness ; oiJi 
the weathercock on the tower caught the pale glean 
of the moonlight, and glimmered across the river to tt< 
flame on the Monument. A moment passed, and then 
Redvers went on, his fate creeping behind him. But a- 
the man reached the south side of the river he mrtif' 
sharply off to the left, and Denzil heard him accost son;- 
one who stood evidently at the top of the steps leadir^ 
down to the river. Denzil stopped again and listens: 
but he heard only the footsteps of two men going dou: 
the steps. 

He leaned over the wooden coping at the head of iht 
stair and wailed. The lap of the water round the manj 
piers of the bridge came up to him, and, brokenly and 
by fits, the whispered conversation of the men below. 
He wondered dreamily if it was his aifatrs that were bdn^ 
discussed down there— if Redvers were by now oot tbt 
only man who had Denzil Wenhaston in his power. He 
was growing drowsy from sheer mental exhaustion, who 
the voices below suddenly grew loud. Next instant iherr 
was a cry of anger and a curse, and the splash of a ma" 
plunging into the water. Then another cry — a cry f>i; 
help this time. 
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Denzil started wide awake and ran down the steps. A 
man hurried up as he went down, and the two in passing 
each other struck out, but struck to no good purpose ; 
and Denzil could not see if he were Redvers, nor did 
he wait to see. Swift instinct hurried him on. He 
called out aloud, and sprang into one of the boats moored 
there, and pushed off. Instinct bade him have out the 
oars, and carried him, still calling, a few strokes from 
the bank. Then his good angel turned tempter rose up 
before him, crying, ** Did you do so much for Philip 
Wenhaston? and why do so much now perhaps for the 
man that can hang you ? " 

But his calls had not been unheard. There was an 
answering hail from one or two of the vessels moored 
near by, and a man with a torch in his hand bent over 
the gunwale of the nearest and asked what was amiss. 
Denzil told him briefly, and the fellow, leaning further 
down, scanned the long, dark water. The yellow circle of 
torchlight showed the rotting timbers of his barge and 
his own face, dusky under a scarlet cap, and played on the 
eddying ripples as they ran out from between the piers, 
and fell on Denzil's white face, turned aslant, and the 
lace ruffles drooping over his hands ; but it darkened the 
landscape round, and the pale moonlight gleaming on the 
water. 

*' He'll have gone down, sir, or crept on to a boat," 
said the man. '' He could see and hear us plain. Just 
leave him to himself." 

*' I heard a splash as I pushed off," Denzil said. 

'' Him getting on to a boat most likely. Lord bless 
you, a man 'ud be a fool to be drowned off Bankside. 
There's more that goes into the river than ever comes out, 
but it's a wonder sometimes what does come out. He'll 
be ashore before you." 

Denzil pulled for the shore, and as he was methodically 
tying up the boat two questions presented themselves 
before him. First, had the man come safe ashore ? Second, 
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was it Rodvers who had fallen into the water, of hit 
compaiuon? Whichever it was. the other man was mt* 
likely waiting for him, Denzil, itnife in hand, at the tof 
of the steps, and for an instant he felt for his sword. Boi 
he drew his hand back. After all, what did ii matter? 
stab in the dark might simplify the case t 

He mounted unmolested, however, and ^vent home "ifr 
out further adventure. Time would show — he would koo» 
next evening doubtless — the end of that shady business w 
the river. But he raged against time and delay. Ht 
scolTed at his own folly in having tried to save the iiu 
any man, friend or foe. He cursed God without bclieraj 
in Him, and might well have envied Philip asleep in 
Newgate. 

For here as ever (as if to rebuke the folly of s 
which can regard a great fault as more pardonable U" 
a small one, and judge the man who steals his neighbc^- 
wife less harshly than him who steals his oeighbou! 
spoons) that Nemesis was at work which motiles* 
enacts that mean crimes shall follow on the footswfsrf 
all great sins uncancelled. And Denzil, therefore, wboit 
the eyes of many might have stood out as a hero ^ 
romance because he was ready to lose the world and » 
soul for love, had become insensibly a very sordid fopK- 
lying, scheming, planning murder, while yet some i: 
voice spoke out in his heart to warn him back. It mb 
little for a man to know his wrong-doing if he never a 
on the knowledge. Perhaps it but makes his crime ll 
more awful. Yet, at least, it leaves open a door ft« 
retreat, and the misery of the criminal is the I 
emphatic witness to the reality of virtue. Cod's bmi 
strikes slowly, but it strikes home. Tlie shadow of tb 
great hand was extended over Dennl on this night. '^' 
he was slow to recognise it, and it is ever the worst h 
those who give it the tardiest recognition. 



CHAPTER III 

THE Pendalls held a species of lev^ on the following 
morning. Ansdell was deeply engrossed with Philip 
at one comer of their room. Mr. Pendall and the Colonel 
chatted in another. To them was announced Mr. St. 
Edmond. 

He bowed to the Colonel, to the lawyer, to the elder 
prisoner and the younger, in the order here set. His pre- 
cision was painful — but Mr. Pendall beamed upon him. 

** I come, Mr. Ansdell," he said, '^as a second in a 
duel. My principal, Mr. Eldred, will be glad if you could 
favour him with a few minutes' conversation ere the Court 
sits." 

** I may as well. I have done here," answered Ansdell 
in a tone of some bitterness. ** Do you see this man, 
Mr. St. Edmond ? " he added, waving his hand towards 
Philip. ''He is like Shakespeare's suicide ; he wilfully 
seeks his own salvation ! 'Tis a fatal thing to do. *' 

** I wish it were only my own salvation or damnation 
'which I sought," said Philip, breaking the painful silence 
that fell when Ansdell had summoned the turnkey and 
departed, and while Arno still lingered, silent for once. 
** But you see, Mr. St. Edmond, I am involving my dearest 
of friends and fathers in my ruin." 

He spoke involuntarily, putting Arno into a greater 
difficulty ; but his frankness brought him through. 

** I wish I could sympathise with you, Mr. rendall," he 
said. ** I should try to prove you were a — a non com.y 
if I were Ansdell, for you have pluck, sir, and I'll never 
believe a brave man means to be a villain. I'm sorry for 
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your father too. I would ask you, sir," addressing the 
old man, "if I could do anything for you — anything com- 
patible with my belief in Lord Wenhaston — but I know 
you have a staunch friend in Colonel Adare." 

' ' "Tis nevertheless a graceful offer. You are to celebrate 
your marriage soon, I hear, Mr. St. Edmond. Will you 
take the good wishes of a possible felon for your happi- 
ness ? " 

"And my good wishes, too," said Philip listlessly. 
"They'll bring no harm if we are impostors! — and Wen- 
haston marriages have not been so happy hitherto." 

Arno had come, taking on himself a message which 
could belter have been delivered by Mr. Eldred's junior, or 
any clerk — for the purpose solely of making that half-and- 
half offer of assistance. The prosperous, good-tempered, 
tolerant man of the world has always a hard lot where 
two cross-roads meet. He cannot say, " This only is the 
way to heaven," and take loftily the right-hand road when 
he believes his poor neighbour yonder, who turns off so 
confidently to the left, is as likely to reach heaven as he. 
Arno trusted Denzil, and was hoodwinked by the other's 
consummate acting and his own love for Phillida ; but he 
was too good a reader of character to think the Pendalb 
commonplace rogues. He longed to prove everybody 
right, and the world a happy, virtuous, flourishing com- 
munity, with only sufficient knavery in it to give a man of 
spirit some chance of adventure. 

After he had left the gaol and stood in the street without, 
looking for the Wenhaston coach which could not arrive 
yet, and watching the high tide of those who were bound 
for the Old Bailey, and those who passed on towards the 
Exchange, he was civilly accosted by Sir John Blount. 

"Not in the Alley, Sirjohnl What, and stock fallingl" 

"Why are you here yourself, St. Edmond?" (Damn 
his impudence I thought Arno.) " I am here for the same 
reason, to watch this case — and I wish, between ourselves, 
the business were over," 
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" You want my Lord Wenhaston back at headquarters, 
eh?" 

"Not only that, my dear sir. I would not fix a day 
with such precision with anyone not a friend and future 
kinsman of my honoured colleague ; but the rise will come 
on Monday, and he knows it, and he might be turning 
over thousands." 

"Or 1 either, I suppose, if 1 had a farthing in your 
adventure ! " 

" Or you either ; but his whole soul is absorbed in this 
miserable trial of a man whom everyone knows to be 
guilty." 

" Hang it I Do you suppose my lord cares nothing for 
his reputation? Are your thousands worth that," said 
Arno, snapping his fingers, " by the side of such a horrid 
charge? But I forgot — all wares can be had for money in 
Vanity Fair," 

This being a piece of unintelligible rudeness. Sir John 
left him, and Arno, being no fool, went on with his train 
of thought. " 1 suppose a man of the Fair will always 
give a good price for a woman he has a mind to. I wonder 
if 1 should think my lord so pretty a fellow if it were not 
for his sister's beaux yeux ? " 

The two barristers' conference meanwhile was brief, to 
the point, and of an unusual tenor. 

" I do not speak to you ex officio, rather as a man to 
a man," Eldred said ; "and I need not say that had I the 
slightest doubt of my case 1 should not allow so singular 
and unusual— I might almost say so improper — a request 
to pass my lips. It is this. Get what you can out of 
Lady Wenhaston by all means — but, sir, don't bully her. 
She is seriously unwell," 

Ansdell whistled. "You make sure, indeed," said he. 

"You understand that 1 am asking you to forego no 
advantage? And, indeed, I can rely on Mr. Ansdeli's 
penetration to discern that 1 am not seeking to hoodwink 
him." 
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"Ah, well 1" said Aosdell, taking; snuff. "TbeaopAi 
thin^ is that my client has given me the same onltn. 1 
firmly believe — and though, of course, you vvonlil new 
credit roe tn court, you kaow 1 should hardlj psJEi 
myself aside here — I believe my client — confoutul tim^ 
plays to lose, and he's not the style of fellow who ctt 
saved against bis will. He was mad at Srst agui 
lady and your Lord Wenhaston — now he has calmed, 
is for hanging quietly or going to the Colonies to 
that poor soul, as he calls her, an honest woman." 

" He should have thought of that before." 

" Egad, sir, did he set the suit on foot ? — did bedoi 
than speak a hasty word? No, no. It was your ( 
that had the knack to prosecute just at the moffleat < 
our two witnesses conveniently disappeared." 

"That innuendo sounds as if it were directed aji 
me or Lord Wenhaston, but 1 will suppose jvu 
accusing fate," said Eldred quietly. 

" Oh, yes," said Ansdell, grinning. " I shall pea 
pretty freely against fate presently. " 

1 am not writing the story of a great trial, but 
story of two men's characters. They said afterwards 
Eldred's handling of the witnesses throughout the cs 
of this trial was — as Charles II. said oa a similar occa 
— as good as a play. I have more particularly lodoi 
Philip and Lucy face to face. 

Lucy's sweet face was very pale when she c&rae 
court immediately before her name was called. Pert 
as a very devout person may, once in a lifetime, & 
qualm of atheism, so a qualm of doubt may have sD 
her as she alighted at the door of the court. Bui. tf 
it was quickly past ; and she looked steadily at 
as she look her place as witness. Rosslyn growled 
permission that she should be seated. The coun 
crowded, and it was well for Lucy that her early trai 
enabled her to disregard the stare of so many < 
Whichever way aiatters weat, these eyes would havel 
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spectacle; yet, while wishing the witness well, there were 
not a few ladies there who, for the sake of an exciting 
moment, would gladly have had the day go against her. 
Meanwhile, if she were conscious of any eyes, it was 
of Denzil's watchful glance, as he sat, sitting on his 
hands to keep them still. It was a hot day at the close 
of August. The air of the place was rank, overpowering 
a!! odour of vinegar and mint, and Denzil watched Evelyn, 
who sat next him in no neighbourly mood, and wondered 
how soon she would faint. He was glad himself of the 
distant fresh perfume from her vinaigrette. The strain 
of the whoie business was beginning to tell on him 
horribly, and the court was a blur of faces and a buzz 
of voices to his exhausted senses. One thing he listened 
for — Lucy's shriek of recognition — but he had no plan 
nor forethought for what should follow on the shriek if 
it came. 

Lucy gave the story of her marriage, which was already 
known to judge and jury, in a far more detailed fashion 
than that which is given in this book. Once or twice she 
glanced at Philip as if asking him to add some detail or 
deny some statement if it were in his power. The question 
whether the actress were not playing unconscious innocence 
as on a stage, presented itself, of course, to the mind of 
everyone— but partly because judge, jury, and spectators 
were prejudiced in her favour — partly because of her 
simplicity of manner^such a suspicion quickly passed 
away. Philip's own bearing told against him. He stood 
with his face turned from Lucy, staring full at Mr, Eldred, 
of whom he saw nothing, his two hands resting on the bar 
before him. She had not recognised him in the flickering 
lamplight at Vauxhall — here she might yet know him ; 
and Philip listened as his cousin did for a cry of recogni- 
tion. But he had indecision to back up suspense. A 
thousand memories rose up before him, words he had 
spoken in that drive from their wedding, incidents in the 
courtship of her which he had tried to set on foot ; words 
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and incidents alike she must remember. Ansdell I 
assured him that morning that his fate was in his 9 
hands. Ansdell was now urging him by look and ift I 
to make a fig-ht for himself. His freedom and Quris I 
Pendall's, his life perhaps, were no light things to «f 
against this woman's honour, already injured by his i^r. 
at Vauxhall. Great is the truth, and shall pre™i; . 
Philip thought no more of truth nor of vengeance, .. 
presently not even of safety, and only wondered in s be^ i 
less fashion whether he should sacrifice Charles PfflU | 
or Lucy WenhastOD. 

A more resonant tone in Eldred's vok« brought | 
back to life. 

"Lady Wcnhaston, regard the defendant V«l 
member distinctly the features of Phihp LonJ 1 
hasten?" 

" Perfectly, sir." 

" Will you have the goodness to describe biir 
and to remark any points of likeness in the defendact?] 

Eldred stuck his left thumb into the armhole of lus p 
and watched her with confidence illuminating his faa*"! 
radiantly that it spread across the court to Oenztl. 

Lucy hesitated and flushed for an instant. Then »" 
looked more attentively than before at Philip's hw, 
face. Could he have glanced up. flushed and smile 
might have known him yet. 

"My Lord Wenhaston," she said at last, 
tall — taller than this gentleman. He was not so thiaJ 
I know that counts for nothing. He had a verj- I 
colouring, and a straight nose. He " — Lucy took a 
glance at the dark face,—" his eyes were dark liki 
the defendant's — but I cannot remember the brows. 
had a short oval face. He was very handsome." 

The simplicity of her manner amused some pef90cis,IL 
Rosslyn scowled round the court ; but Eldrad ««at4 
biiakly, " Regard tlie defendant once again. Can yoam 
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definitely that he does not in any way resemble your former 
husband ? " 

''He has dark eyes, sir. I see no other likeness — I see 
a ^eat difference." 

** Be good enough to tell the jury, ma'am, what difference 
you see." 

** My Lord Wenhaston was very merry and witty," Lucy 
said, flushing again, ''and he was a spendthrift and wild, 
sirs, — but he never forgot that he was a gentleman. No 
gentleman," and here a kindly feeling towards the memory 
of Philip Wenhaston made her speak with emphasis, 
" would have spoken as the defendant spoke to me in 
Spring Gardens." 

" You are right, madam. I ask your forgiveness," said 
Philip suddenly. 

The little incident, against all rule or plan, sent a thrill 
round the court. 

" In brief, Lady Wenhaston, you can swear that the 
defendant is other than your late husband ? " 

" I can swear, sir, that he is not my late husband," 
said Lucy gravely. But from the moment of his sudden 
exclamation she began to pity the man. 

Eldred sat down, and pushed his wig awry. His 
triumphant air was half assumed. It was impossible, 
at least improbable, that Ansdell was not acquainted with 
a fact which he himself had done his best to suppress— 
the friendship of Denzil and Lucy before Philip Wen- 
haston's death. Ansdell suspected it undoubtedly ; but 
he was under instructions, and in a very bad temper. He 
kept it back, strangling his case thereby. He refrained, 
too, from hectoring Lucy, and contented himself with 
trying to tear her description to shreds. 

How tall was Philip Lord Wenhaston? She did not 
know. He was six feet one : the Newgate warders could 
tell her that was the defendant's height would he but 
stand erect. Had she never heard that a man might 
grow thin and lose his complexion in six or eight years ? 
u 
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She had never ktiown a (nan grow unrecognisable b Dot 
lime without some disease or accideoL Wa& she sun hs 

nose A juror sliced for the defendant's face U be 

turned in profile — when it was sufficiently apparenl tbit 
his nose was not straight. 

Was she sure his nose was straig^ht ? Had she stB 
him often? Often. Six limes? Night after mghL Br 
daylight? At the usual hour of stage pefformanccs. DM 
he wear a peruke ? No, except on one occa&ion ; he won 
his own brown hair, tied back with a ribbon; someiitm 
it was powdered. 

The defendant having been bidden to lay aside bis v-ir 
did so, displaying a head of short, dark hair, sli^' 
touched with grey. Poor Lucy surveyed him w-*^.- 
Her perfect trust tn Denzil kept her from the worn pi:., 
— but she grew sick ; the publicity of the affair ww be- 
coming unbearable. But the removal of the wig nadc 
Philip's face appear the more worn and delicate, sbosvl 
the thin temples, and the recent scar from Dentil's swoti 
The wild and brilliant vision of her stage life had nothi^ 
akin to this. The reviving likeness which Deniil tac 
noticed at the opera had passed wholly away tn Phi&fi'> 
recent illness. Lucy's face was unchanged, and Dad 
might breathe again. Bu/ Hedvers might Ntt bt deti 
Redvers might yet come. 

Next minute Ansdell shot out a difTerent question. 

"You have met with a person calli[\g hintself Ctmts 
Pendall ? " 

"Yes; once." 

" Where, if you please?" 

" In my lodging in Suffolk. He knocked at the doer 
one evening and asked if he might rest awhile." 

" On the evening of the 3rd of August, 1714? " 

"Yes." 

"You spoke with him. Can you remember, I.j 
Wenhaston, the details of the conversation ? " 

" He was much exhausted, and spoke wildly," £lu 
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Lucy, after a pause of recollection. ** He said he had 
been dead for twenty years, and that he was a common 
sailor.'* 

The eyes watching her travelled to the old man, who 
smiled and nodded his head. 

•* Try to remember. What more did he say ? " 

** He mentioned the names of several gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood," said Lucy, pausing again. 'M do not 
remember which — except that he asked in especial for 
Mr. Eldred." 

The owner of that name started somewhat, and looked 
across the court in time to catch an instantaneous glance 
from under Charles PendalPs grey eyebrows. There was 
such an amused consciousness in the glance that it struck 
Bldred, not into recognition, but into dubiousness and 
confusion. 

^' Can you remember what he said of my learned brother? " 
said Ansdell very briskly. 

** Has our learned brother anything to do with the 
matter?'' growled Rosslyn. 

** Pardon me, my lord — if your lordship " 

^'You are beside the mark, brother Ansdell," said his 
lordship. And Lucy's evidence on this point was quashed. 
She was glad. The spirit was strong enough, but the 
bodily strength was giving way. She had little more to 
bear, however, for Ansdell was huffed, and would gladly 
have thrown up the case. Between a client who would 
not have one question touched on, and a judge who ruled 
another out of court, his chance of success was small. 
Lucy might have stood down five minutes later, but 
courage, confidence, and generosity nerved her to an 
action which, as it fell out, told better for her case than 
the most convincing evidence. She did not know the 
etiquette of a law court, but instinctively she addressed 
Rosslyn. '* Am I at liberty, my lord, to put a question to 
the defendant ? " 

Rosslyn gave a species of assent, and she turned on 
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PhOp «ilb a question which brought a shori-lived ntit- 
fiKliaa to AosdcO's raind. 

" S«, rf you were the late Lord Weohaston yoo wmM be 
aUe to tomle to me the coQ>-ersatioa vrhicfa took plm 
oo the w»y to my marriage, or in some other way to remial 
me <rf ittMBs known to me and that dead man alone." 

The e«nde and statdy beauty of her face kept oq be: 
far aa tostam the eyes that then turned to Philip. Ifc 
scale swung op and down. There was a sudden mooBe 
ft socfc imeine silence that be could hear the steady ihvii 
a the dock waring time away. Why had be dixx^ 
temai but to gain justice? If happiness were g^jr- 
jactioe remaiooL Was it just to Charles Pendaf: 
SKrifice him to this woman ? Was it just to let r^- 
■M esc^c scot-&ee? Philip looked across at Da^ 1 
frtxB under his droHNNl eyetids, and had at least a (Ml 
of vcBceaace. The man's £ace had been pale tbroogitort; 
it was Brid now. PhiBp woodercd that no one oobcd 
that agony. Aroo's old kinsman, Sir Richard Herbcd. 
was bendc him ; the mere sight of him made Plii^V 
lho<«fats wander hack to the happy moment wtai he 
had entered Crosby Hall, The two Adares sat haid *» 
— d»e Cokne) wqiectant. Evelyn stern and quiet ii 
dear soul! 

" Can you answer my question, sir ? " Lucy said. 

Dear soul, who anM aem be his wife were be &«. 

because thb poor Lucy stood between them the 

whooi hb own wtlfnl foUy had made his own desi 
The vefse of a play ran in his dreary bead — " OuT] 
sant Tices . . . iostrameots to scom^e us." \J 
they scourge not us alone — the punishment might 
on this poor Lucy with her heart full of the man who: 
oot her husband, and of her children, who were i 
mate. The thoughts dashed simultaneously in bk 
like the oompooeot notes of a chord. Then 
Rosstyn's harsb rotoe asking if be meant to answer 

"I ha« nothing to say," Philip said, lookii^ 
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Probably he was wrong — he had a faculty for leaving the 
right thing undone — his very heroism had to be bound up 
with some spice of weakness. 

Denzirs quick breath of relief passed unnoticed — every- 
one had drawn breath at that damning admission. It was 
through a lane of sympathetic faces that Lady Wenhaston 
left the court. Denzil went to her and gave her his arm. 
They got into the big Wenhaston coach, and were cheered 
by the group of loafers outside the Old Bailey as they 
drove away. Denzil drew her head on to his shoulder, 
and held her in his arms, and wished the world might end. 
She was worn out. She had fainted before they reached 
Soho. 

Eldred had other witnesses whom he might have called, 
but he judged it wiser to wind up his suit, and after an 
instant's consultation with his junior, rose up to tear 
Philip to pieces. Step by step he traced backwards the 
career of the two Pendalls, a somewhat Bohemian career 
in Italy and New England, to the year and month when 
they came to Suffolk. Further back he could trace 
neither. It was not alone the assumption of the name of 
Wenhaston that was unwarranted ; it was that of Pendall. 
Reticence as to his past life was indispensable to the part 
the younger Pendall was playing — but what of the elder, 
who would fain make his lordship and the jury believe 
that his life had begun on the 3rd of August, some six 
years ago ? Nay, he admitted that he had seen service in 
France ; but what kind of service ? A hard service, 
a continuous service — a service which left the marks of a 
shackle on the wrist ; a service in the hulks of Brest or 
Marseilles. 

Eldred tore up the characters of the two in an artistic 
fashion. He did not deny experience to the elder nor 
gentlemanly deportment to the younger ; and on reaching 
his peroration he astonished the court by a sudden mild- 
ness. But when, before this, he handled Lord Wen- 
haston's position, he was an artist indeed. There was 
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less cant in the law courts then than at a later < 

there was a strong flavour of the histrionic. "Did you 

not feel, father," Philip said drearily that night, " that we 

were snakes and reptiles, vile plotters against an innocent 

and virtuous household, and that Denzil was a persecuted 

saint?" 

" I wish thy Denzi! a good night," answered Mr. Pen- 
dall. It was late night, and the cell was black. " I hope 
he will sleep— but I fear he will have bad dreams." 

Denzil at that moment was not seeking to sleep. He 
was pacing up and down Lombard Street with his heart 
beating high with hope, because eleven o'clock had struck 
and there was no Redvers. 

"Ivan Eldred hit the right nail on the head once ot 
twice," Mr. Pendall said. "The wiseacre! — to guess 1 
had been in the hulks, which are not the only places, my 
poor Phil, where a man may get a fetter mark. 1 scarce 
liked to meet his eye for fear he should guess a step 
fiirther and scent me out. That touch of extenuation of 
our position ought never to have come from him. and 
means either a doubt of some sort or Mrs. Evey's 
influence." 

" You forgive me, sir? " Philip said of a sudden half an 
hour later, when his cousin was slowly walking westward. 

"What for?" the old man asked, half asleep. "Eh, 
for throwing away our one chance ! Dear lad, 1 should 
have forgiven thee less if thou hadst taken it. How can 
a man do better than hang to oblige a lady? " 

" Vou will not have a chance of hanging, sir. And if 
I do— well, it's my own fault! " said Philip impatiently. 

" 'Tis a clever rogue," said the old man. " I watched 
him all to-day — just a little loosening of the lips when you 
said you would ask Lady Wenhaston no questions — just 
that, but the face as calm as if he were not trying to hang 
you with his own hands." 

"Good-night, sir, I am going to sleep. We shall 
know the end before this week's out, 1 suppose." ^_ 
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'' God bless you, Phil. Sleep well." 

The virtuous man in calamity is not always to be envied. 
When he happens to have weak nerves he is not to be 
envied at all. Similarly the wicked man in prosperity is 
not inevitably to be pitied except from the standpoint of 
eternity. But the criminal who has not succeeded in 
utterly debasing his nature is pitiable whatever his earthly 
condition. Denzil had passed Scylla in safety — Lucy's 
examination ; he had, indeed, passed Charybdis — Redvers, 
who was now, had he but known it, at the Thames' bottom. 
But it was after he had escaped alike Charybdis and Scylla 
that Ulysses fell tmder the anger of Apollo. And even if 
Denzil had had no vestige of a conscience he would still 
have cause for disquiet, since poor Lucy, utterly broken 
down by the strain, was tossing in her bed, half delirious 
and wholly unhinged ; so ill, indeed, that Denzil, who had 
been somewhat wilfully blind to her condition, had his 
eyes opened, and sent off in alarm for good Dr. Arbuthnot 
ere day dawned. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ARNO DE ST. EDMOND wentas usual on the mo'^- 
X~V of the next day to pay his devoirs to his lad}- ' 
but returned speedily to his g'uardian's house wiik 
news that Lady Wenhaston was seriously iadtupostii. ^ 
that Phillida had been packed off for the day to h« ffio: 
Lady Ann Sedley. 

" i saw my Lord Wenhaston for a moment,"s3>d Arao. 
"and lindin^^ him very cheerful in spite of his anntQi 
ventured to mention this story floating- about the lomii 
but he laughed at iL 1 spoke, too, of the pouibilitTd 
the defence falling through at oace, and be considered H 
probable. " 

"Probable enough. Ansdell has no case," aoswod 
Eldred, sinking his voice that Evelyn, on ihe poon' --' 
leaving the room, might not hear. *' But what c:: 
story ? " 

"Only, sir, these disquietiDg rumours of the BuU^- 
The newsmen are groiving very scurrilous, and tm 
attacking ministers. I wish," he added, turning to Colonti 
Adare. "you were out of it, my dear sir ! " 

"What! jusl before this inevitable rise that is talked 
of?" asked the Colonel. "But, truth to tell, I do M< 
care, if it could save the friends whom you two are f 
anxious to ruin, I would hurl thrice the sum into tbt 
nearest puddle." 

" Either you are bewitched, or there is something abooi 
the Pendalls 1 don't understand," said Eldred, pushing bit 
wig awry. "And there is such a thing as bearing f»!*« 
witness, Simon Adare ; and il you spoke the whole tnUi,, 
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the other day in the witness-box, I'll be hanged. And if 
you met Charles Pendall the first time this summer, I'll be 
hanged also. I suppose you think that 'tis better for him 
to be in gaol as accomplice to Master Philip's conspiracy 
than to hang as a Jacobite, eh? You needn't look so 
guilty, the case is out of my hands probably. But Jacobites 
Bu^ not very creditable persons, my dear old Adare, when 
they have perjurers for sons ! " 

** Philip Wenhaston is not Charles Pendall 's son," said 
the Colonel doggedly. ** And I declare I'd give ten years 
o( my life — I'd give my life itself to save him and his 
friend." 

*' Well, I must go and see if Ansdell can do anything 
for them," said the barrister, shrugging his shoulders, 
" and meanwhile I'll grant you one thing. The man who 
gfave such an answer to my Lady Wenhaston's question 
must be either a great fool or a too-clever rogue. If it 
hadn't been for Evey's pleading eyes defeating the cause 
of justice, I would never have treated him so gently." 

It was a dull day, and the sitting was dull — people 
missed Denzil's familiar and dramatic figure. Ansdell had 
barely a witness to call, and he could merely wind up his 
case in a fashion worth listening to, but which was yet 
not listened to as it deserved by anyone save Eldred, the 
Adares, and the defendants ; — the judge and the jury 
hardly regarding it. 

** Though the scapegrace has ability," growled Rosslyn 
that evening, '*but 'tis a foregone conclusion, though I 
say it. How's my lady ? " 

Denzil had spent the day at his wife's bedside, and 
burried in now to find the judge reposing from his labours 
mth a handkerchief knotted round his head, a pile of 
papers at one elbow, and a bowl of punch at the other. 

*« III," said Denzil. *• That confounded Pendall ! " 

" Hang him ! " said Rosslyn. ** The man's a fool." 

** I wish you would hang him," Denzil said quietiy ; 
** but I'm sorry for the old man, if only because he is an 
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oU man. Gad. Tony, I grow sick of it all. If 700 hadi 
wife tfaat was more tlian half sng^el, and had to sot kc 
mune dragged down bv a ^-illain that she oercr sM qe 
on, yoa would know what I feel." 

Rosslyn reached a rough hand across hts puncfrtevl 
" If you were what the man calls you, jrou would M 
worse, my lad," be said brieBy. 

Deozil shrugged his shoulders. " I have no imigiH- 
tion," he answered. "I oever could picture mjm') 
scoundrel." 

An hour or two later, when he was sitting Tcs(ii(ii 
his study, somewhat more at ease about Lucy, who U 
fallen sweetly asleep, the remembrance of this little J0O« 
brought him to a Gt of laughter not of a mirthful bi^ 
Verdict lo-tnorrow ! Sentence to-morrow ! HLraself ikt 
maligned man of honour! Philip the traducer! "Wf 
I didn't run the man through that night at VauclaL' 
Dcnzil thoughL "Pity still more that he didn't do 1r 
me!" He had not gone to bed on the preceding afk- 
he resolved to do so now. Lucy was better, and be oM 
remember to preserve the calm and unshaken dOBttnM 
of an innocent man. " Innocence," he reflected, "» 
judged by the appetite and the power of sleeping. Ph&f^ 
ten to one, will be awake." To go to bed is one (faiog- 
to sleep is another, however. 

In the morning Lucy, still under the influence 
draught, slept long, and Den2i1, after a breakfast wJi. 
could not eal, slipped into his sister's room to fir^l 
reclining in state, a female friend tK twro in aitetid' 
Si. Edmond gossiping at her elbow, and an arii-- 
brocade displaying bale after bale of the stifiest '- 
richest silk. 

" Tis too provoking just when Lucy is ill snd OMi' 
help me I " PhillJda said pouting, as her brother fiackt 
her cheek. 

"Someone's wedding-gown, eh?" said he. " '>' 
you should turn Amo out, my little Phillis. He bii^ 
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here. Come, I have half an hour to spend. Let 



me see. 



He would be satisfied with none but the costliest 
brocades, and Phillida spent a delightful half-hour. 
Happiness was making a more reasonable and sweeter 
woman of her. She was certain that she adored Amo — 
though it would not do to confess it — more than the hand- 
somest flowered silk ; but still flowered silks were things 
to be desired, and the opal ring that Arno had put on her 
hand two days before was precious not for his sake alone. 

** Sweet pet! " Denzil said sententiously to St. Edmond, 
as they walked down to the Old Bailey. '' Who would 
grudge the money that has the power of making a woman 
happy?" 

** Some women can be happy without money ; some 
cannot," was Amo's reply, which might mean nothing or 
a good deal, and set Denzil thinking. He had no time 
for thought, however. Coming into court, whither the 
prisoners had not yet been brought, his eye fell on Evelyn, 
and he made his way to Eldred and whispered to him. 

** Is the girl mad? Is her father mad to let her come? 
Her character half gone already, and she certain to swoon! 
Dear sir, get her to go home. I cannot bear to see the 
poor soul. " 

'' My dear lord, you might as well argue with a stone!" 
answered the barrister. ''She's her father's daughter, 
and she'll not flinch, God help her." 

^'God help her," echoed Denzil. He went and took 
bis accustomed seat by the girl, who looked at him for 
a moment, and moved her dress away so that it should 
not touch him. On this morning her father was not her 
only protector. The little, venomous, lion-hearted Pope 
was behind her, casting keen looks at Denzil from his 
large, beautiful eyes. The court was fast filling, growing 
overcrowded ; in those days people paid well for admit- 
tance to such a scene, were it only to be in the fashion. 
The ladies criticised each other's gowns, and expended a 
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marvellous deal of perfume on the Old Bailey atmosphere. 
The gentlemen, as DenzU had anticipated, talked most 
of Mrs. Adare. When the prisoners entered there was 
a momentary pause in the buzz of talk. Philip looked 
nervous and distrait — Mr. Pendall grave and courteously 
attentive, as though he himself were the judge. Demi! 
watched the two in a slowly increasing agony that was 
not so much conscious remorse as a deepening scorn of 
himself. Material as it was, he barely heard Rosslyn's 
masterly summing up, which brought him high and dry 
upon the rocks of probity, and left Philip without evidence, 
direct or circumstantial, without witnesses of any value, 
without likelihood, reason, or probability, a mere stranded 
wreck on the shoals below ; he was trying another criminal 
in his own heart. Half-way through Rosslyn's speech, 
however, came a note from Phillida, telling htm that Lucy 
had awakened but to fall asleep without any relapse into 
delirium, and in his relief Denzil's conscience grew easier. 
And was not the cause of this sudden rustling and peering 
a diversion to still any conscience? It was no common 
auditor that had come in, the stout little gentleman with 
the irritable look ; it was the noble Regent of these islands, 
and Prince of Wales. Denzil scoffed inwardly, but he 
felt the more secure for one moment. Alas ! next instant 
Evelyn's convulsive twitch at the closed fan in her hand 
brought him back to that grim reality staring him in the 
face. Denzil's brain grew dizzy ; from sheer fatigue of 
spirit he heard no more of what Rosslyn said, only the 
quick, incisive voice of the northerner- — not without dignity 
for all its quickness— rattled in his ears like the half-heard 
sentences of nightmare. He woke up to consciousness 
in Rosslyn's last charge to the jury, and looked across 
at the prisoners. Mr. Pendall was watching Philip with 
a gentle, weary air, the air of being himself outside all 
risk of danger or distress, and merely compassionating 
the griefs of the world. The jury, strange to say, were 
not agreed, anA 6VcA qmx., T\it ^fiaoww* \«u.T«»i ta the 
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back of the dock. The Prince left the court. Everyone 
b^an to talk. Denzil scribbled a line to his sister to 
tell her that things were going well. The court thinned 
rapidly. Rossl3m paced up and down on his platform ; 
the lawyers, with the exception of Eldred, who sat 
nursing his chin and watching the Pendalls, gathered in 
little knots ; Denzil himself wandered about the passages 
with his arm through Amo*s, and exchanged greetings 
and even jests with his acquaintance ; Sir Richard Herbert 
joined them, and walked up and down with them talking 
Latin. St. Edmond was philosophical: ''To-day to me, 
to-morrow to thee. I'm sorry for Pendall, for I liked 
him ; but a scamp is a scamp. The old man will be let 
off easily, and the gallant Philip will be forgotten in nine 
days, as you or I should be, my lord, if we perished 
untimely." 

''He was a fool," Denzil said; "but all rogues are 
fools. I always heard that. I am beginning to believe 
it." 

The court began to fill again, but was not full when, 
unexpectedly, the jury came back in slow file and gave 
their verdict. They found Philip Pendall guilty of all the 
counts against him ; that is, of wrongfully assuming the 
name and character of Philip Wenhaston, Viscount Wen- 
haston, deceased ; of bringing a false and malicious slander 
against the title and character of Denzil Wenhaston, 
Viscount Wenhaston, one of His Majesty's ministers ; and 
of assaulting the person of the said Denzil with purpose 
to do him mortal injury or grievous bodily harm. Charles 
Pendall they found guilty of conspiracy, but considered 
that the circumstances of the case might fairly be regarded 
as extenuating. 

Philip turned his head and smiled at the old man, who 
watched him with the same steady compassionate eyes. 
He dared not glance at Evelyn for her sake and his own ; 
but the momentary pause and whisper in the court, while 
the dismal formulas went forward, braced him for what 
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was coming. He stood Forward to take his sentence, and 
watched Rosslyn assume the black cap with a composun 
which he could not have expected from himself. 

Colonel Adare put his hand on his daughter's, 
a fold of her gown, and held it tight to still its convuU 
twitching. A deep sigh of expectancy went down the 
court. In that instant the audience well-nigh gained a 
spectacle for which they did not look ; for in that instant 
Denzil met and conquered the brief impulse to rise up in 
his place and cry out his guilt aloud. 

Not without solemnity Rosslyn gave out the dreadful 
Judgment — which yet is merciful in its hint at something 
more dreadful— the sentence for the crime of high treason ; 
and Philip, prepared for the end, found himself starting 
at the shortness of the time allotted to him — next Monday 
— and this was Friday I That fact grasped, he could hear 
steadfastly the sentence that he should be conveyed to 
Tyburn, "and there hanged by the neck till you be dead." 

There was dead silence as Rosslyn ended, then a woman 
began to whimper. Philip could see without looking that 
his dear love sat quiet enough. He turned again to smile 
at Charles Pendall, and as he turned he was asked if he 
had anything to say. 

" I thank you, my lord," he said, flushing, but speaking 
distinctly, "for the permission ; and I ought, perhaps, to 
thank you for sending me to another Bar where my in- 
nocence is known already and needs no proving. But 1 
have nothing to say, now or ever again." 

He dared to glance towards Evelyn and to smile, looked 
steadily at Denzil and bowed to him, and then was re- 
moved. He would gladly have stayed to hear Charles 
Pendall's sentence, but that could not be, and, after all, 
they would meet again in a few minutes. 

The bulk of the spectators barely waited to hear Rosslyn 
pass the light sentence of a twelve-month's imprisonment 
on Charles Pendall, and had to be sternly checked by the 
crier ere be could proceed. Then came the rush out of 
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the court and downstairs, and Denzil himself was borne 
along with it. Outside the Old Bailey he stood still and 
received congratulations, and the gracious Prince already 
mentioned condescended to exchange a word with tnm ere 
driving away to Leicester Fields. Denzil might be grate- 
ful. Judge, jury, all the world knew that, in Philip's words, 
the smiles of Royalty bestowed on Lucy were so many 
nails in his gallows. On this last day of a great trial all 
who were Denzil's friends, all who wished to be, were near 
to offer the right hand of fellowship, and he fell into a wild 
fit of gaiety. In his excitement and misery he had for- 
gotten that he had announced open house for this same 
Friday night, not dreaming then of Lucy's relapse, not 
knowing that the trial would find its close on that day. 
He remembered it now, and flung invitations broadcast 
round him. His wife was ill — no wonder — but let every 
man who would, come and take pot-luck with him. He 
went home to find Lucy awake, not conscious, delirious, 
wretchedly ill. His tones and presence, and the skill of the 
doctor, calmed her, and Denzil left her asleep to go to his 
sister, who fell into hysterics at the sight of him. 

"Tush, tush, Phill ! " said he; "one might think you 
were sorry 1 was proved innocent." 

The girl, growing calmer, devoured him with kisses, 
crying out that she was glad that villain would be hanged 
— then, as Denzil entreated her to be composed and make 
ready to do the honours to his expected guests, broke 
out, "What I you will have those people? Don't you 
care how ill Lucy is?" 

"Oh, the devil ! " said Denzil. " Do I care ! " 

" Oh, Den, my darling— I'll do what I can ! " cried she, 
frightened at the tone. She might well be frightened. 




CHAPTER V 



ELDRED had not accompanied his client to compli- 
ment or be thanked by him. He made his way 
across the court to the Adares, gave Evelyn his arm, 
"if you will touch me, my dear," and offered to take 
her out by the witnesses' door. 

"Yes, sir. If I could have a coach I should like to go 
home," Evelyn said. 

They went back to the Temple according^ly, Amo joiniog 
himself to their party in silence. Pope left them, and went 
to a friend's house in a venomous mood which bore fruit ; 
and they were glad to be alone. Reaching Eldred's house, 
Evelyn dutifully asked leave to rest in her own room ; she 
was tired, she said, smiling at the three men. " Good 
God! " groaned the Colonel; "if her mother were alive!" 

The three gentlemen dined together, but no one was in 
a mood to eat much ; the barrister at one end of the table 
and the Colonel at the other leant their elbows on the 
cloth and let conversation go. Arno, from sheer sympathy, 
joined them in eating little and thinking much. He slipped 
away as soon as he might and went upstairs. He could 
not endure the thought of Evelyn crying her heart out in 



His hesitating knock at her door brought an i 
" Wait, I am coming," and in an another instant Evel)ni 
came out, a candle in her hand and herself splendid in her 
best dress, a white flowered silk, Eldred's gift. She had 
not been crying ; on the contrary, she smiled at the 
surprise in Arno's face. 

" Do you not remember the Wenhastons' rout ? " 
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** Dear Evelyn, you cannot mean to go ! " 

** Mr. St. Edmond,. I am quite as well fitted to be there 
as your future brother-in-law." 

The dryness of her voice made St. Edmond look at her 
again. 

'' It is no good trying to appeal to him, dear. He can 
do nothing." 

" I don't want to speak with him," Evelyn answered 
composedly. '* I want to go and — and enjoy myself. 
I dare not ask my father to take me, for it would only 
grieve him. My brothers are not here, and I want this," 
she put out her hand, ''to be the sign of our reconcili- 
ation — that you help me as if you were my brother." 

St. Edmond kissed her hand. ** I will but make some 
change in my dress," he said. ** Leave word for your 
father, my dear. I will be quick." 

He had a coach brought, and they drove away while 
the elders were still talking below. ''I must get a new 
man," St. Edmond said, for the sake of talking. '' I miss 
my clever Redvers." 

'' You are not the only person who misses him," said 
Evelyn grimly ; and Amo wished he had held his tongue. 

As he had expected, the world and his wife were at 
Lord Wenhaston's — how far welcome he could not guess. 
A chattering, whispering company — a company who it 
might be thought would not be grieved to make out their 
host to be a villain, though they were charmed to hail him 
as an honest man. 

Lucy was very ill, it was whispered. Phillida was sit- 
ting in a splendid glitter in the first room they entered ; 
but Evelyn did not approach her, and St. Edmond had 
resolved to do what Evelyn pleased. 

Denzil pounced upon them as they entered another room 
— Lucy's saloon. "You are good to come," he said, 
acknowledging Evelyn's presence with a sweeping bow, 
but speaking to St. Edmond. ''The rest of the world I 
could well dispense with, for I know why they come — 
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however we must put up with a little curiosity" — he smiled 
brightly and shrugged his shoulders. "You have seen, 
Phillida, of course? My wife is wretchedly ill." 

He turned away to speak to a new-comer, then 
back to them, " I hope Mr. Eldred is here, I shall 
on him to-morrow anyway. Dear madam, let me Rod 
a seat^ — you must be fatigued." 

" Are not you, my lord? You have had so much to 
said Evelyn in a voice that might have been though! 
sympathising, but Denzil knew better. He smiled, and 
revenged himself for the insult of that pretended amiability 
by remarking to Arno, in audible French, that she was ia 
good looks. She quitted Arno's arm, saying hastily that 
she saw a friend, and left the two gentlemen together. 

"Poor soul," said Denzil in a low voice, "I would do 
anything I could to help her. Did she believe in the maqj 
do you think ? " ■ 

" No doubt of it, I fear." | 

" You must talk to Phillida about her. Phillida may be 
able to comfort her." 

St. Edmond bent his head and made his way back 
towards Phillida, having first glanced round and seen that 
his companion was standing in an alcove with a personage 
whom he recognised as Lord Rosslyn. 

' ' And what can the poor child hope to make of him ? " 
he thought. 

Evelyn had accosted the Earl without ceremony. " I 
want to ask your advice, my lord." _ 

" Servant, ma'am," said Rosslyn. H 

" 1 heard you deliver sentence to-day," said Evely^H 
standing still. "You of course believe the defendants tn 
be guilty, and I am going to speak as if I thought 50 

" Does it follow? " asked the Earl. "But as it happens 
I do believe them guilty. Will you be kind enough to 

He offered it with a sudden change of voice, and as 
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Evel3m accepted the courtesy, led her towards the end of 
the drawing-room where the open window looked out on 
the walled London garden. 

''Are you afraid of your shoes on the grass? No? 
Come out, then. That room is full of idiots who knOw that 
the mistress of the house is ill, and the master in no quiet 
mind, and come to make a noise as a matter of course. 
Now speak." 

The garden was still, though not quiet, and the green 
darkness was a rest to the soul as well as to the eyes. 
Evelyn had felt calmer, however, in the glare and racket 
within. 

'' I want to know," she said in a low voice, '' if I can 
appeal to no one against your sentence ? " 

Rossl3m sighed a little. '' Against it, madam ? " 

'' Or if I cannot appeal against it, can I not appeal for 
some — some softening of the sentence ? " 

**To the King? He is away. To the Princess? 
Certainly. But do you want me to speak frankly?" 

Evel3m bowed her dark head. The black curls against 
the soft, pale evening sky and the thin contour of her 
face drew Rossl3m's eyes unaccountably. 

'' I do not think her interference would do any good. 
The elder prisoner might be saved by a little backstair 
practice ; and by saved I mean his sentence, already very 
slight, might be still further commuted. If you must try 
to save him, I will myself write out a form of appeal 
which you must copy ; but you must not let my name be 
known. I don't think the old man will thank you, but 
you can try." 

** I will try, my lord. And the other? " 

** You can't do anything for the other." 

Voice and words were alike brusque, but Evelyn waited 
for something more, and it came speedily. 

** You followed the trial ? You are no fool. You know 
that in a case of Use-majestS the interference of some 
great person may be effective — you know also that it has 
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no power whatever in an ordinary court of justice, 
thought of you," the Earl added, "when I gave ju(l( 
ment. Are you shivering at the word, or shall I fe* 
you a cloak? 

"My dear madam," he said a moment later, havia| 
waited in vain for an answer, " remember that one of two 
things must be true. Either Philip Peodall is guilty, as 
we must assume, and in that case Is a rogue not worth 
grieving for ; or he is innocent, and we are all wrong — 
and in that case that poor lady we know has the mis- 
fortune to be his wife— I beg your pardon," said Rosslyn 
interrupting himself, " that means nothing to you. It is 
so rare to find an honest woman who doesn't think first 
of her own good name that one forgets the race can 

They were standing by the fountain- basin, and Evelyn 
sat down on the edge. Had she been less absorbed in 
her own thoughts, the sight of Lord Rosslyn in this new 
and sympathetic light might have startled her: as things 
stood, she listened impassively. 

"You are desperate. Just now you would give any- 
thing to save the man's life, make yourself the talk of 
the town, or go and get hanged in his stead. You can't 
do either. The man is a bad man and you don't care. 
Well, bad men are best hanged, and since his troubles 
wll be over at a few minutes past nine on Monday morn- 
ing, all you can do for him is to put his name down as one 
of those notes of interrogation which we carry away with 
us to the Great Perhaps. If you really love the man j-ou 
may congratulate yourself, ma'am. There is nothing like 
a sorrow to guard one from ennui." 

"You are speaking to yourself, not to me," said EveljM 
"I do not care whether I have ennui or not. 1 care| 
save this man's life. If I cannot save it, 1 cannot, I 
is all." 

" Vou cannot." 

" Then I have said what I wanted, and will go boine.j| 
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She rose. The judge took her hand and, to her sur- 
prise, put it to his lips. The notion of gallantry from 
Lord Rosslyn made Evel3m break into a sudden fit of 
hysterical laughter. 

"Thank you," she said, recovering. "Then you will 
help me about old Mr. Pendall. You are kind when you 
are not a judge. Lord Rosslyn ! " 

"Madam." 

" They say you do not believe in God. Do you believe 
in the devil ? " 

"Why?" 

" I think sometimes he is Denzil Wenhaston." 

She was conscious here of having made a few steps 
from the fountain, and wondered next instant to find her- 
self seated on the ledge again with the Earl's arm round 
her. 

" Look here, young woman," he said, returning to his 
ordinary tone of brusqueness, "next time you faint, do 
it at home, or choose a time when you have a giant at 
hand to prop you up. But there seems no need to adver- 
tise the whole town of your passion. Indeed, it's patent 
enough." 

Under the sting of such a remark Evelyn stood up a 
second time, and walked towards the house, Rosslyn 
following her. Once within she dropped on to a seat and 
talked at random. The Earl, meanwhile, walked away 
into a recess, sat there awhile, then came back and tossed 
a slip of twisted paper into Evelyn's lap. 

"An assignation, ma'am," he growled, in answer to 
a questioning glance from Evelyn's neighbour, Mrs. 
Lepell, one of the Princess's Maids of Honour. "There 
is the address I promised you, Mrs. Evelyn," he said. 
" Not the idea I mentioned, which you may get from your 
neighbour perhaps, but something else which you may 
turn to account if you can. Good-evening." 

"What does he mean, the quiz? " asked Mrs. Lepell. 

Evelyn realised by whom she was sitting, and turned 
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eagerly to her. She remembered that the beautiful Maid 
of Honour had once or twice kindly disdnguisbed hti, 
and resolved to make use of such kindness ; but Miij 
Lepell lifted her hand ere she had gone far. 

"To-morrow," she said. "Come to me at tirel« 
to-morrow, and I will see what I can do ! " 

■ • Could you get me an audience? " said Evelyn fe\-erishlj. 

"I haven't a doubt. There, go home, child!" st^ 
Mrs. Lepell wickedly. "You won't need to cross vow 
slippers and knot your garters as we used to do u-beo 
we wanted to dream of somebody — well, of our loi-ers. 
When you come to passing notes about, — f 
out alone by windows with somebody — well, with 
a declared admirer I Fie ! " 

"To-morrow at twelve? " 

"And never mind if he is a quiz. We must all be 
mortal, and 'tis a conquest to boast of." 

Evelyn summoned her attendant swain and went back 
to the Temple. It was growing late. She would ba« 
been sternly reprimanded on any other day. — to-night h« 
father met her with grave looks, but no trace of a scolding. 
She went to her room, and Arno found himself drawn aw>j 
by his guardian. 

They went into Mr. Eldred's study, where he filled i 
pipe and Arno lighted a cigar. Then Mr. Eldred spoke, in 
%vords all the more serious for being smiled over. 

"Sir, you are acquainted with the history of Caio. 
Judas Iscariol, and Marcus Junius Brutus. In m( 
behold a fourth member of their fraternity." 

" In the eyes of that poor girl yonder," said Arao. 

" !n my own eyes," 

Mr. Etdred removed his wig from his head and set it on 
the table near. " You followed the whole case. Did you 
notice anything in the behaviour of the prisoners ? " 

"Yes," said Arno promptly. "Philip Pendall behaved 
like a fool." 

' ' PreduJy ; and a fool is sometimes a hero. 
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ice— the only time when I failed to bring * ase thrangfa 
iumphantly— my dient was innocent I don't Uame iny- 
if, for 1 did my best to save him ; but in tlri« intfxnce 
I have done my best to hang, and have tucatOtd 'm 

aoging an innocent man 

" Stay, dear guardian. If be is innocent, 
( horribly gmlty, or there b an " 
omewhere." 

Mr. Eldred smoked for a sbott time, ihm natond ite 
lipe from his lips. 

" My boy, 1 thought abont that modi as jrec. 4d€X.-so- 
lay. I need hardly tdl von thai. Tt>4aj—l aeas as 
<now who that old man is.~ 
"What has that to do with it?~ 
" Everything in th^' i 
well as ! da He has been uM to 1 
"Why?" 

"That is «4iat I hare gneacd da 
are only two persois abo caa toE si. aad saie « iaamt an 
will not" 

" And he is " 

" Simon Adare, 1 faacT." 

Amo made a gonsn. ~XiTt E im ac xa. ur. ^at^ 
pletely." 

" All the better.' said Gdni vaeuvtv. 
The door opened aad Emnx '9me in. Six '1**A a '.iett 
ID her hand, and her iaez via ^n^ mit ^WB*- 

"Sir, win TOO lack x. -^sm- ' aie «i(L vuding lot a 
slip <d papa, " asd do aoc wir 'V'la ^w: .i .nc It ^ 
important" 

Eldred nmled. "Tnt : ad. yeats- mt oaic u -tw 
writing, my dear. Ha; Ann. Me x? Tiki m .hall -c^ 
it akNid." 
St 
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Rsberman Ashmeaall. It is too late for judicial inquiry 
but you cao try to cheat me yet-" 

"Arno, have you supped?" exclaimed his guardian 
hastily. " Then come and get something to eat, and 1 will 
talk to you meanwhile. See. my dear," he took the papu 
from Evelyn and slipped it Into the flame of the candle. 
" That has served its turn, and I was just then ruminating 
on the self-same matter. Go to bed and leave it in mv 
hands. 1 will tell you what I think to-morrow." 

"Tell me to-night, sir, if there is any hope," 

"There is always hope while a man lives, and 1 sh»ll 
know to-morrow if there is any sufficient ground for hope- 
Go — and remember that you may want to keep up yt>ni 
strength." 

Arno was not hungry, but he had the elastic appetite of 
an experienced traveller and the excellent discipline of a 
soldier. Being told to eat, he went and ate — curiousK 
watching meanwhile the action of his guardian, who took 
from his breast-pocket the inevitable double miaiature, and 
wrapped it carefully in paper. 

"You know the fisherman, Ashmenall," he said. 
" Then listen. I cannot look into this matter myself. 
I am Lord Wenhaston's counsel. But there is this onf 
person whom Lord Wenhaston has not mentioned to mr, 
whose absence at the trial was more than unfortunate. 
If i had been Ansdell 1 would have moved heaven and 
earth to get him — but, again I say, Ansdell had his 
instructions, and the Pendalls played wilfully a losing 

Arno waited. " It is just possible that Ashmenall toiy 
be home by now. He left home at the end of June on a 
'longshore cruise — and the 'longshore boats cruise for 
two months. If he be still absent, possibly you may be 
able to follow him. Vou must not spare your horses." 

' ' You want me to go ? " 

" It is your own immediate duty, or so 1 fancy. Show 
Ashmenall these pictures as your credentials. He cannot 
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read. Tell him all the case. Tell him from Ivan Eldred 
that in the name of old times he must come back with 
you and help to clear the case. Tell him I guess who the 
old man is, but that no words of mine wiU make him open 
his lips. He will know — and if he knows Charles 
Pendall, depend upon it he will know something towards 
this business of Philip. In fine, Arno, you must bring 
him back to me whatever his protests." 

Arno nodded. '' I don't understand, dear guardian," 
he said cheerily, '' but I will obey.'* 

Eldred put his hand on his head. *^ Life or death, and 
that poor girl's lover, remember — and — and the freedom 
of a gallant old man." 

** Who is a Jacobite of consequence," said Arno tenta- 
tively, '* with a price on his head, eh? And you dare not 
guess out aloud because — because ? " 

** Never mind. Do my bidding — as you ever hope to 
deserve my blessing." 

**So serious, sir?" 

"Suppose, Arno, I have been doing my best to hang 
an innocent man — and to injure another who was once my 
dearest friend." 

•• Good Lord, sir— who? " 

''No one you have seen to remember — but a sometime 
Jacobite, as you suspect. See, here is money — and it is 
no time for economy." 

'' But, sir—'dear sir — do not leave me in the dark like 
this ! " 

" For your own sake, my dear boy, — believe me it is 
only your right." 
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BOOK VI 
AT THE BAR OF THE LORD 



CHAPTER I 

ON the early morning of Sunday, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, the wind was high off the Suffolk coast, 
and blew from the sea. The stars were bright ; and the 
long ribbon-like clouds which came up before the wind 
looked strangely dark against the lighted sky. The air 
had the cold of winter, and a gentleman who paced up 
and down the jetty of Lowestoft Harbour shivered and 
pulled his riding-cloak about him. 

" You are sure they will come in ? " he said, not for the 
first time, to a fisherman who had accompanied him to the 
jetty, and now stood looking seaward. 

** Certain, your honour. They're waitan' oonly for the 
light, and the sea to rise.'* 

" Good Lord, it seems long till daybreak," said the 
gentleman. The tide turned about four, and the light 
began gradually to pale from the stars. The faint im- 
palpable quiver of the dawn trembled over sea and sky. 
At last the sun rose clear out of the mists that clung over 
the sea horizon ; men and women turned out of the cot- 
tages by the jetty ; and in the broadening sunshine they 
came into the harbour. 

They were the 'longshore fishing fleet, five-and-forty 
sail, which were now returning, laden with mackerel, from 
a cruise along the south coast. 

The tall, slender towers of red sail came in gallantly in 
the fresh light, and although the wind and sea were still 
high and the entrance to the harbour was narrow, no boat 
shortened her canvas. The flying foresails dipped for an 
instant as one after the other shot into still water, then 
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the stately creatures righted themselves and sailed slo^- 
on, each to her place. The bulk of them were of Law 
toft ; but there n-ere a few Southwotd and Walber>v>c> 
boats, and it was for these the gentleman was watching. 

He hailed the first that came sweeping' round liie hoi J 
of the jetty with her bowsprit scatteringr the waves. 

'■ Does John Ashmcnall of Walberswick sail b I 
fleet ? " 

The boat, as he saw, had a figurehead, and bonV 
name "Phillis, S. wold": but John Ashmenall t 
hailed him back. 

" Here I be. Who want me ? " 

" .\rno Amason," returned the gentleman, using tb( ' 
name best known in those parts. It had its due cScct. 
As soon as the Phillis had taken up her appointed sia rifli | 
she put out her boat, and the tall old fisherman C 
ashore. 

"Glad and proud to see ya, sir," he said, coming upfl 
wooden steps with the agility of a boy. " Bless my ■ 
too, 'tes years sence 1 saw ya, an' yow be growed t 
and harndsomer. And how goo it with Master EU 
sir, if I may arsk? And what bring yow here at the I 
?■' 

" Is there no tavern where we can talk apart?" Anw 
asked. 

"Ay, sir. 'The Saints' Rest*— but I'll tetl my bdi 
with yowr permission." 

"The Saints' Rest" is, or rather was, a little Uwrn 
standing somewhat back from the harbour, and called 
" The Travellers' Rest " on its swinging signboard. It 
gained its pseudonym in the days of Oliver Proteccw, 
when Lowestoft was a meeting-place and a rcodezvwu 
for the godly of those parts. Ashmenall led the way 
thither, and sending up a strapping girl who waa trundUng 
her mop in the doorway to rouse the landlord, himself 
conducted Arno into the inn parlour and threw open tb« 
shutters, with an air of knowing his surroundings. 
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** Breakfast, gentlemen? — instantly, gentlemen! " cried 
the landlord cheerfully, bustling into the room. 

** I breakfasted last night," Amo said, with a shrug. 
** A bottle of claret for the good of the house, landlord." 

** And for me," Ashmenall said, ** a pint of hot ale with 
a darsh of gin in it. That's coold on the sea. Master 
Amason." 

** What's amiss, sir?" he added next moment, when 
they were alone. "What's coome to parss?" 

««What is the real name of Philip Pendall?" said 
Amo slowly. 

The fisherman looked at him steadily. " Did yow come 
here to arsk me that, sir ? " 

** I left London on Friday night," Arno answered, ''and 
I rode to your home. They told me there the boats had 
been sighted and would come in here ; and here I am. 
Yes, I came from London to ask you that question. Who 
are Philip and Charles Pendall ? " 

'' Charles Pendall, sir, is a seafaring man that I came 
acquaint with in my youth. Have ya come acrost him ? " 

"Is hb name Pendall? — is Philip his son? Blessed 
saints, can't you tell me ! " « 

"Why du yow arsk, sir?" said Ashmenall, quietly 
seating himself and drawing out his pipe. 

" Because Philip Pendall is sentenced to be hanged on 
Monday for asserting himself to be Philip Lord Wenhaston 
— and he says you took him in six years ago. And Charles 
Pendall is sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment. 
See here, my guardian sends you this to show you I 
come from him — for he conducted the prosecution before 
he dreamed of anything under the surface, and now he is 
ill at ease on the matter." 

Amo drew out the double miniature and extended it as 
he spoke. Ashmenall had laid down his pipe and listened 
in silence ; he now quietly took the miniature and looked 
at it. 
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" Tell me all what yow mean, sar," he sakl. 
the dark, lilce." 

Anio told him the events of the last two moolha 1 
briefly as might be. The wine came in the meantime, ■ 
Ashmenall drank his hot ale slowly, listening intently. ' 

" Lord, Lard ! " he said, when Aroo paused ; and tbcn^ 
" Monday, yow say, sir, — to-morrow that is — nine o'clod 
moost likely." 

"That's it." 

"Then, sir, we'd better make speed. Yow have y 
horse, sir,— I'll order one for me." 

He left the room for an instant, then returned. 

"We'll have to bide a bit, Master Arao. Ta| 
matter, we shall have time." 

"Good God, what do you mean?" broke out ! 
Edmond. " Can you prove this impossible story? Sfr.~ 
out, for Heaven's sake. What is Lord Wenhaston's at;. 
is mine, for I am to marry his sister." 

" Her that my boot is named arfter ? " 

"Your boat?" 

"Ay, sir," said Ashmenall, composedly bringing o^t - 
tinder-box. " I lost a boat in the spring, yow niL 
knoow; and my Lord Wenhaston hearan' this wrote :: 
wurrd in June to take command of one of his oou, for ^.: 
have two or three smacks on Southfold beach. I took it 
kind, sir." 

" The devil ! " said Amo. 

"At the verj' end of June, sir. Parson Wolcott can 
swear to that, for I carn't read, an' I took the letter to 
him. And the lawyers have been wantan' me. yow sat. 
There's no devil, sir, worse than a bad man." 

"This is horrible," said Arno, pacing up and dovn; 
" yet it may be coincidence. Tell me at least wbo is tbti 
old man, and what he has to do with you." 

" He'd have toold ya hisself, sir, if he wanted : 
knoown. " 
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** See here/' said Arno, standing still, *' if you want to 
help these men, my good friend, you must speak out.*' 

*' I knoow that," said the fisherman. *' And what's 
more, I knoow that I must break my promise that I made 
to keep it dark." 

'' To keep what dark? " cried St. Edmond in despair. 

Ashmenall took up the miniature and looked at it. 
" Lord ! " he said, " What a lovely creature she was — 
yowr mother, sir. I mind how she give me her pretty 
band and called me her dear friend. There wasn't a man 
in England good enow for her — scarce your father, sir, 
and he knoowed it — and lawyer Eldred he war like- 
minded. They were trew friends, they two ! " 

"What does all this mean?" said Arno, staring at 
him. 

*' He war the best sailor that ever handled a rope, sir, 
yowr father, and the kindest heart. He made my fortune 
for me, and I'll be damned," cried Ashmenall, bringing his 
hand down on the table, ''if I'll not rather break my 
promise I made him than let him have a day's imprison- 
ment moore." 

** What do you mean ? " said Arno again. 

** Oonly this, sir. That the man who call hisself Charles 
Pendall is yowr oon father, so God help me I " 

Arno sat down, too incredulous to be startled. ''My 
good friend, collect yourself," he said. " My father, poor 
soul ! was drowned long ago. Don't tell stories of cocks 
and bulls." 

Ashmenall finished his ale at a gulp. "Let's be 
movan'," he said. " Mayhap yow've got to bring yowr 
horse up, sir. We can talk as we goo." 

The practical Arno uttered no further word, save those 
necessary to the moment, till they were fairly on the road 
under the mounting sun. By that time his excitement 
had grown, and was almost at fever heat. "Well?" he 
said. "Now?" 

"Master Arno," Ashmenall said, "yowr father never 

V 
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drowmded hisself^oonly he iretit to do that — bavva' fst 
shipwrecked out-and-out, lost his good oame, and broob 
>-our mother's heart by it, and all to my Uimkta' wilhwu 
desarvan' it. Sir, he might have done it, but the Lori 
was minded dlfTerent, an' soo he was picked up b; i 
French sloop and sent up to Paaris, and there all in 
secret, as they do sich things in France, tried an' stin 
down to Marseilles to what they call the galleys. Vov 
may start, sir. It's God's trewth, Yowr Tather was K*- 
an'-twent)- year in those ships, chained between dedts. 
Fowk die there, but they don't come out, not as a rewle; 
but tliere was a royal prince of France that come iowt 
there, sir, an' look into his head, God bless him '. to aak 
the freedom of every tenth man there for a bounty, tiA 
Skipper Arnasoo he was one the lot fell on," 

" You know what you are saying? " Amo s^d. "Art 
you not deceived ? Think what it means ! " 

Asbmeoall nodded, but went slowly on. "He coat 
over seas, sir, wild like, and come to me. Vow but neiH; 
missed him. It was six >'ear agoo larst August, and on 
the day arfter he come, he brought that gentleman j-o« 
knoow of to my house — brought him along to the boot, 
sir, — half drownded and badly bruised. " 

" But, Ashmenall," cried Amo, extending his band, 
*' one minute — how could you tell it was he after two-act)- 
twenty years ? " 

" Lord, sir, there never was another man like him," 
said the fisherman impatiently. "No man could fail tu 
knoow him that he choose to shoow hisself to." 

" But why hide himself these six whole years? "Amo 
murmured — then answering his own question, " He in* 
under sentence of death. That's likely enough." 

Ashmenall looked at him gravely. "May I take a 
liberty, sir? Then that was not for fear of death, for 
Skipper Amason would never doubt his oon son. But he 
said, sir, that vow had made yowr way and won yowr 
name, an' he was never the man to pull ya back. 'A 
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disgraced father dead/ says he, 'is bad enow — but a 
disgraced father alive, that's a worse matter. My death,' 
says he, 'threw him into a good man's hands and was 
his gain — he never missed me, and he never would thank 
me to come back. He would give me my vittles an' treat 
me kindly, I don't doubt — but in his heart there'd be a sore 
spot.' Those were his wurrds, sir, tho' not spoke all at 
once maybe." 

Ashmenall spoke slowly, and went on in the same 
leisurely fashion and with detail and circumstance to drive 
the matter home. Arno listened in silence, his head sunk on 
his breast, for once in his life taken at a disadvantage. A 
thousand stray looks and words came to him — in especial 
his first meeting with the old man at Rosslyn House, and 
Philip's emphatic declaration that he would no more fight 
with him than with his own brother. In admitting the 
possibility of the one resurrection he tacitly admitted the 
other. 

*' Lord Wenhaston — Denzil Wenhaston knew nothing of 
this ? " he said at last. 

"Noo, sir. An' I knoowed nowt of what ya tell me 
now of my Lord Denzil. The other lord said he had failed 
from the crag — no wurrd of foul play. But he was feared 
of arrest for his Jacobitry, an' that was reason enow for 
keeping dark. He was ill, too, and desolate. I went 
inland to look for his wife by Darsham, but she was 
flitted, an' we dared trust none else. Soo he lay quiet." 

" His wife — my lady— Good God, how it all fits in ! " 
groaned Arno. *' And my poor Phillis ! . . . Ashmenall, 
'tis life and death, as my guardian said. By God, well 
save them yet, whatever be the upshot ! " 



CHAPTER 11 



THE Friday oight on which Arno left London ' 
spent by Denzil, all unconscious of destiny, by 1 
wife's bedside. Towards morning the fever abated, aitt 
Lucy fell into a state of great prostration which mergei 
into unconsciousness. Denzil had not left her, whenclost 
on ten o'clock came an urgent request that be would speak 
with Sir John Blount. 

He went into his study, where the financier sat studying 
Philip Wenhaston's portrait, and asked him irritably whai 
was amiss. " My wife is very ill. I cannot think j 
business. " 

"Nay, 1 came as a friend," said Blount. "Hang^l 
my lord — do you mean to hold on for ever?" 

"Hold on to what?" asked Denzil wearily, 

"To the Company, my good sir," said Blount witll 
sneer, "We have been colleagues, my lord- 
in season — a hint is enough to a wise man," 

"What hint?" 

"This — that I myself sold out a week ago." 

Denzil put bis weary head on his hand. " To-morroif 
he said. 

"To-morrow is the Sabbath, my lord, A blessed d 
for those who have no business like myself. But for 
(o-day — do you know that stock is four hundred per 
cent. ? " 

" 1 did not know." 

"And on Monday will be less than half that sum — and 
— and in faith, my lord, can you not conceive that a msui 
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might be in a safer post than tbat of director of the 
Company ? " 

Denzil groaned. His eye wandering about the room 
bad lit on the picture staring at him. 

" You can sell yet," Blount said smoothly. 

Denzil looked full at him. '* If I sell you will break." 

" If it be known, my lord." 

" Anyway," said Denzil. Bloimt bowed acquiescence. 

*' Anyway," be s£ud. " But why break with it? " 

Denzil's brain, worn out by fatigue and suspense, could 
ill receive any impression. The whole aifair seemed distant 
and far away. 

" I will give the Earl of Rosslyn power of attorney," he 
said. " I can do nothing myself. But, no — Rosslyn will 
be out of town till to-morrow. Your little broker, Jackson, 
might come up." 

"Anything, so it be soon," said Bloimt. "Monday 
may be too late." 

Denzil shuddered ; for something else Monday would 
be too late ! Then his senses came back to him in part. 

"Are you madP" he cried. "Mad or worse. TushI 
Blount, 'tis a moment's panic — shake it off and trust to 
me. I'll turn the tables yet. I'll go to see Aislabie." 

"By all means," said Blount, handling his toothpick. 
" But, my dear lord, a word of warning. Sell before you 
cry out. For that matter Aislabie knows as much as you 
and me." 

"I have been remiss," said Denzil, "horribly remiss. 
I will go down and examine the books with you." 

" Not witb me — I have washed my hands of it." 

Denzi) tossed the matter over in his mind. "It is a 
passing storm," he said. " But the Bank of England, 
Blount — if we could win the Bank " 

"If, my lord." 

"By Heaven, I'll do it I Walpole made overtures to 
me some weeks ago. 1 go over and belp him and he shall 
manage the Bank for us." 
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eagerly to her. She remembered that the beautiful Maid 
of Honour had once or twice kindly distinguished her, 
and resolved to make use of such kindness ; but Mary 
Lepell lifted her hand ere she had gone far. 

"To-morrow," she said, "Come to me at twelve 
to-morrow, and 1 will see what I can do!" 

"Could you get me an audience?" said Evelyn feverishly. 

"I haven't a doubt. There, go home, child!" said 
Mrs. Lepell wickedly. "You won't need to cross your 
slippers and knot your garters as we used to do when 
we wanted to dream of somebody- — well, of our lovers. 
When you come to passing notes about, — fie I — and going 
out alone by windows with somebody — well, with such 
a declared admirer! Fie!" 

" To-morrow at twelve ? " 

"And never mind if he is a quiz. We must all be 
mortal, and 'tis a conquest to boast of." 

Evelyn summoned her attendant swain and went back 
to the Temple, it was growing late. She would have 
been sternly reprimanded on any other day, — to-night her 
father met her with grave looks, but no trace of a scolding. 
She went to her room, and Arno found himself drawn away 
by his guardian. 

They went into Mr, Eldred's study, where he filled a 
pipe and Arno lighted a cigar. Then Mr. Eldred spoke, in 
words all the more serious for being smiled over. 

" Sir, you are acquainted with the history of Cain, 
Judas Iscariot, and Marcus Junius Brutus. In m 
behold a fourth member of their fraternity." 

" In the eyes of that poor girl yonder," said Arno. 

" In my own eyes." 

Mr. Eldred removed his wig from his head and set it 
the table near. " You followed the whole case. Did 
notice anything in the behaviour of the prisoners P " 

"Yes," said Arno promptly. "Philip Pendall behaved 
like a fool." 

"Precisely; and a fool is sometimes a hero. I remember 
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once — the only time when I failed to bring a case through 
triumphantly — my client was innocent. I don't blame my- 
self, for I did my best to save him ; but in this instance 
if I have done my best to hang, and have succeeded in 
hanging an innocent man " 

" Stay, dear guardian. If he is innocent, another man 
is horribly guilty, or there is an inconceivable mistake 
somewhere." 

Mr. Eldred smoked for a short time, then removed the 
pipe from his lips. 

'' My boy, I thought about that much as you do till to- 
day. I need hardly tell you that. To-day — I mean to 
know who that old man is." 

"What has that to da with it?" 

** Everything in this instance. Ansdell knows that as 
well as I do. He has been told to keep it dark." 

**Why?" 

** That is what I have guessed this afternoon. But there 
are only two persons who can tell us, and one of those two 
will not." 

"And he is " 

"Simon Adare, I fancy." 

Arno made a gesture. "Nay, I am at sea, sir, com- 
pletely." 

" All the better, '* said Eldred oracularly. 

The door opened and Evelyn came in. She held a light 
in her hand, and her face was flushed and eager. 

"Sir, will you look at this?" she said, holding out a 
slip of paper, "and do not ask who gave it me. It is 
important." 

Eldred smiled. "Then I had better not look at the 
writing, my dear. May Arno see it ? Then he shall read 
it aloud." 

St. Edmond took the scrap of paper and read the brief 
writing with a puzzled air. " The weak points in the 
defence are the absence of the ^'**^'^*^ Redvers and the 
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fisherman Ashmenall. It is too late for judi 
but you can Irj' to cheat me yet," 

" Arno, have you supped?" exclaimed his guardian 
hastily. " Then come and get something to eat, and I will 
talk to you meanwhile. See, my dear," he took the paper 
from Evelyn and slipped it into the flame of the candle. 
'■ That has served its turn, and I was just then ruminating 
on the self-same matter. Go to bed and leave it in roy 
hands. I will tell you what I think to-morrow. 

" Tell me to-night, sir, if there is any hope." 

" There is always hope while a man lives, and I si 
know to-morrow if there is any sufficient ground for hope.' 
Go — and remember that you may want to keep up your 
strength." 

Arno was not huogrj'. but he had the elastic appetite of 
an experienced traveller and the excellent discipline of a 
soldier. Being told to eat, he went and ate — curiously 
watching meanwhile the action of his guardian, who toot 
from his breast-pocket the inevitable double miniature, 
wrapped it carefully in paper. 

"You know the fisherman, Ashmenall," he 
"Then listen. I cannot look into this matter myself- 
I am Lord Wenhaston's counsel. But there is this one 
person whom Lord Wenhaston has not mentioned to me, 
whose absence at the trial was more than unfortunate. 
If I had been Ansdell 1 would have moved heaven and 
earth to get him^but, again I say, Ansdell had his 
instructions, and the Pendalls played wilfully a losing 
game." 

Arno waited. " It is just possible that Ashmenall may 
be home by now. He left home at the end of June on a 
'longshore cruise — and the 'longshore boats cruise for 
two months. If he be still absent, possibly you may be 
able to follow him. Vou must not spare your horses." 

" You want me to go ? " 

" It is your own immediate duty, or so I fancy. Show 
Ashmenall these pictures as your credentials. He cannot 
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read. Tell him ail the case. Tell hi 
that in the name of old times he rr 
you and help to clear the case. Tell hi 
old man is, but that no wards of m 
his lips. He will know — and 
Pendall, depend upon it he will ki 

this business of Philip. In tine, Arno, you must bring 
him back to me whatever his protests." 

Arno nodded. " I don't understand, dear guardian," 
he said cheerily, " but I will obey." 

Eldred put his hand on his head. " Life or death, and 
that poor girl's lover, remember — and — and the freedom 
of a gallant old man." 

"Who is a Jacobite of consequence," said Arno tenta- 
tively, "with a price on his head, eh? And you dare not 
guess out aloud because — because ? " 

"Never mind. Do my bidding — as you ever hope to 
deserve my blessing." 

" So serious, sir?" 

"Suppose, Arno, 1 have been doing my best to hang 
an innocent man — and to injure another who was once my 
dearest friend." 

"Good Lord, sir — who?" 

" No one you have seen to remember — but a sometime 
Jacobite, as you suspect. See, here is money— and it is 
no time for economy." 

" But, sir — dear sir — do not leave me in the dark like 
this ! " 

" For your own sake, my dear boy, — believe me it is 
only your right." 
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CHAPTER I 



ON the early morning of Sunday, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, the wind was high off the Suffolk coast, 
and blew from the sea. The stars were bright ; and the 
long ribbon-like clouds which came up before the wind 
looked strangely dark against the lighted sky. The air 
had the cold of winter, and a gentleman who paced up 
and down the jetty of Lowestoft Harbour shivered and 
pulled his riding-cloak about htm. 

" You are sure they will come In ? " he said, not for the 
first time, to a fisherman who had accompanied him to the 
jetty, and now stood looking seaward. 

"Certain, your honour. They're waitan' oonly for the 
light, and the sea to rise." 

"Good Lord, it seems long til! daybreak," said the 
gentleman. The tide turned about four, and the light 
began gradually to pale from the stars. The faint im- 
palpable quiver of the dawn trembled over sea and sky. 
At last the sun rose clear out of the mists that clung over 
the sea horizon ; men and women turned out of the cot- 
tages by the jetty ; and in the broadening sunshine they 
came into the harbour. 

They were the longshore fishing Heet, five-and -forty 
sail, which were now returning, laden with mackerel, from 
a cruise along the south coast. 

The tall, slender towers of red sail came in gallantly in 
the fresh light, and although the wind and sea were still 
high and the entrance to the harbour was narrow, no boat 
shortened her canvas. The flying foresails dipped for an 
instant as one after the other shot into still water, then 
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the stately creatures righted themselves and sailed stoiri; 
on, each to her place. The bulk of them were of Lowes- 
toft ; but there were a few Southwold and Walberswick 
boats, and it was for these the gentleman was watching. 

He hailed the Rrst that came sweeping round the head 
of the jetty with her bowsprit scattering the waves. 

" Does John Ashmenall of Walberswick sail in this 
fleet ? " 

The boat, as he saw, had a figurehead, and bore the 
name "Phillis, S. wold"; but John Ashmenall himself 
hailed him back. 

" Here I be. Who want me ? " 

" Arno Arnason," returned the gentleman, using the 
name best known in those parts. It had its due effect. 
As soon as the Philiis had taken up her appointed station 
she put out her boat, and the tall old fisherman came 
ashore. 

" Glad and proud to see ya, sir," he said, coming up the 
wooden steps with the agility of a boy. " Bless my sool, 
too, 'tes years sence I saw ya, an' yow be growed broader 
and harndsomer. And how goo it with Master Eldred, 
sir, if 1 may arsk? And what bring yow here at the first 
o' the mornan' ? " 

" Is there no tavern where we can talk apart?" Amo 
asked. 

"Ay, sir. 'The Saints' Rest'— but I'll tell my lad* 
with yowr permission." 

"The Saints' Rest" is, or rather was, a little tavern 
standing somewhat back from the harbour, and called 
"The Travellers' Rest" on its swinging signboard. It 
gained its pseudonym in the days of Oliver Protector, 
when Lowestoft was a meeting-place and a rendezvous 
for the godly of those parts. Ashmenall led the way 
thither, and sending up a strapping girl who was trundling 
her mop in the doorway to rouse the landlord, himself 
conducted Arno into the inn parlour and threw open the 
th an air of knowing his surroundings. 
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' ' Breakfast, gentlemen ? — instantly, gentlemen ! " cried 
the landlord cheerfully, bustling into the room. 

"I breakfasted last night," Arno said, with a shrug. 
" A bottle of claret for the good of the house, landlord." 

" And for me," Ashmenall said, "a pint of hot ale with 
a darsh of gin in it. Thai's coold on the sea, Master 
A mason." 

"What's amiss, sir?" he added next moment, when 
they were alone. "What's coome to parss?" 

"What is the real name of Philip Pendall ? " said 
Arno slowly. 

The fisherman looked at him steadily. " Did yow come 
here to arsk me that, sir ? " 

" I left London on Friday night," Arno answered, "and 
I rode to your home. They told me there the boats had 
been sighted and would come in here ; and here I am. 
Yes, I came from London to ask you that question. Who 
are Philip and Charles Pendall ? " 

"Charles Pendall, sir, is a seafaring man that I came 
acquaint with in my youth. Have ya come acrost him ? " 

"Is his name Pendall?^is Philip his son? Blessed 
saints, can't you tell me ! " , 

"Why du yow arsk, sir?" said Ashmenall, quietly 
seating himself and drawing out his pipe. 

" Because Philip Pendall is sentenced to be hanged on 
Monday for asserting himself to be Philip Lord Wenhaston 
— and he says you took him in six years ago. And Charles 
Pendall is sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment. 
See here, my guardian sends you this to show you I 
come from him — for he conducted the prosecution before 
he dreamed of anything under the surface, and now he is 
ill at ease on the matter." 

Arno drew out the double miniature and extended it as 
he spoke. Ashmenall had laid down his pipe and listened 
in silence ; he now quietly took the miniature and looked 
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" Tell me all what yow mean, sir," he said. " I'm in 
the dark, like." 

Arno told him the events of the last two months as 
briefly as might be. The wine came in the meantime, and 
Ashmenall drank his hot ale slowly, listening' intently. 

" Lord, Lord ! " he said, when Arno paused ; and then, 
" Monday, yow say, sir, —to-morrow that is — nine o'clock 
moost likely." 

"That's it." 

"Then, sir, we'd better make speed. Vow have )-owt 
horse, sir, — I'll order one for me." 

He left the room for an instant, then returned. ^. 

"We'll have to bide a bit, Master Arno. Tea ^M 
matter, we shall have time." ^^ 

"Good God, what do you mean?" broke out St. 
Edmond. " Can you prove this impossible story? Speak 
out, for Heaven's sake. What is Lord Wenhaston's aSut 
is mine, for I am to marry his sister." ^^M 

" Her that my boot is named arfter?" ^^M 

" Your boat ? " ^^H 

"Ay, sir," said Ashmenall, composedly bringing ou^^ 
tinder-box. " 1 lost a boat in the spring, yow must 
knoow ; and my Lord Wenhaston hearan' this wrote me 
wurrd io June to take command of one of his oon, for be 
have two or three smacks on Southfold beach. I took it 
kind, sir." 

" The devil ! " said Arno. 

"At the very end of June, sir. Parson Wolcott can 
swear to that, for I carn't read, an' 1 took the letter to 
him. And the lawyers have been wantan" me, yow say. 
There's no devil, sir, worse than a bad man," 

"This is horrible," said Arno, pacing up and down; 
"yet it may be coincidence. Tell me at least who is tUs 
old man, and what he has to do with you." 

" He'd have toold ya hisself, sir, if be waaH 
knoown." 
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" See here," said Arno, standing still, " if you want to 
help these men, my good friend, you must speak out." 

" I knoow that," said the Rsherman. " And what's 
more, I knoow that 1 must break my promise that I made 
lo keep it dark." 

"To keep what dark? " cried St. Edmond in despair. 

Ashmenall took up the miniature and looked at it. 
"Lord!" he said, "What a lovely creature she was — 
yowr mother, sir. I mind how she give me her pretty 
hand and called me her dear friend. There wasn't a man 
in England good enow for her^scarce your father, sir, 
and he knoowed it — and lawyer Eldred he war like- 
minded. They were trew friends, they two ! " 

"What does all this mean?" said Arno, staring at 
him. 

" He war the best sailor that ever handled a rope, sir, 
yowr father, and the kindest heart. He made my fortune 
for me, and I'll be damned," cried Ashmenall, bringing his 
hand down on the table, "if I'll not rather break my 
promise I made him than let him have a day's imprison- 
ment moore." 

" What do you mean ? " said Arno again. 

" Oonly this, sir. That the man who call hisself Charies 
Pendall is yowr oon father, so God help me ! " 

Arno sat down, too incredulous to be startled. "My 
good friend, collect yourself," he said. " My father, poor 
soul I was drowned long ago. Don't tell stories of cocks 
and bulls." 

Ashmenall finished his ale at a gulp. " Let's be 
movan'," he said, "Mayhap yow've got to bring yowr 
horse up, sir. We can talk as we goo." 

The practical Arno uttered no further word, save those 
necessary to the moment, till they were fairly on the road 
under the mounting sun. By that time his excitement 
had grown, and was almost at fever heat. " Well ? " he 
said. " Now?" 

"Master Arno," Ashmenall said, " ^ovjt <%\.Vtex \i&-»*.i 
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drownded hisself — oonly he went to do that — havan' gol 
shipwrecked out-and-out, lost his good name, and brooke 
your mother's heart by it, and all to my thinkin' without 
desarvan' it. Sir, he might have done it, but the Lord 
was minded different, an' soo he was picked up by a 
French sloop and sent up to Paaris, and there all in 
secret, as they do sich things in France, tried an' sent 
down to Marseilles to what they call the galleys. Yow 
may start, sir. It's God's trewth. Yowr father was tew- 
an'-twenty year in those ships, chained between decks. 
Fowk die there, but they don't come out, not as a rewle; 
but there was a royal prince of France that come do' 
there, sir, an' took into his head, God bless him I to ai 
the freedom of every tenth man there for a bounty, 
Skipper Arnason he was one the lot fell on." 

" Vou know what you are saying? " Arno said. ' 
you not deceived ? Think what it means ! " 

Ashmenall nodded, but went slowly on. "He col 
over seas, sir, wild like, and come to me, Yow but nearly 
missed him. It was six year agoo larst August, and on 
the day arfter he come, he brought that gentleman yow 
knoow of to my house — brought him along in the boot, 
sir, — half drownded and badly bruised.'' 

"But, Ashmenall," cried Arno, extending his band, 
"one minute — how could you tell it was he after twi 
twenty years? " 

" Lord, sir, there never was another mari like hi 
said the fisherman impatiently. "No man could fail 
knoow him that he choose to shoow hisself to," 

" But why hide himself these six whole years? 
murmured — then answering his own question, " h 
under sentence of death. That's likely enough." 

Ashmenall looked at him gravely. "May I take 
liberty, sir? Then that was not for fear of death, 
Skipper Arnason would never doubt his oon son. But he 
said, sir, that yow had made yowr way and won yowr 
name, an' he was ive-xw v\\e. ma.\:i to pull ya back. ' A 
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disgraced father dead,' says he, ' is bad enow — -but a 
disgraced father alive, that's a worse matter. My death,' 
says he, 'threw him into a good man's hands and was 
his gain — he never missed me, and he never would thank 
me to come back. He would give me my vittles an' treat 
me kindly, I don't doubt— but in his heart there'd be a sore 
spot.' Those were his wurrds, sir, tho' not spoke all at 
once maybe." 

Ashmenall spoke slowly, and went on In the same 
leisurely fashion and with detail and circumstance to drive 
the matter home, Arno listened in silence, his head sunk on 
his breast, for once in his life taken at a disadvantage. A 
thousand stray looks and words came to hlm^in especial 
his first meeting with the old man at Rosslyn House, and 
Philip's emphatic declaration that he would no more fight 
with him than with his own brother. In admitting the 
possibility of the one resurrection he tacitly admitted the 
other. 

I " Lord Wenhaston — Denzil Wenhaston knew nothing of 

■this ? " he said at last. 

p " Noo, sir. An' I knoowed nowt of what ya tell me 
now of my Lord Denzil. The other lord said he had failed 
from the crag — no wurrd of foul play. But he was feared 
of arrest for his Jacobitry, an' that was reason enow for 
keeping dark. He was ill, too, and desolate. 1 went 
inland to look for his wife by Darsham, but she was 
flitted, an' we dared trust none else. Soo he lay quiet." 
"His wife— my lady— Good God, how it all fits in ! " 
groaned Arno. "And my poor Phillis ! . . , Ashmenall, 
'tis life and death, as my guardian said. By God, we'll 
save them yet, whatever be the upshot ! " 




CHAPTER 1! 

THE Friday night on which Arno left London ' 
spent by Denzil, all unconscious of destiny, by I 
wife's bedside. Towards morning the fever abated, and™ 
Lucy fell into a state of great prostration which merged 
into unconsciousness. Denzil had not left her, when dose 
on ten o'clock came an urgent request that he would speak 
with Sir John Blount. 

He went into his study, where the financier sat studyi 
Philip Wenhaston's portrait, and asked him irritably wht 
was amiss. "My wife is very ill. I cannot think of 
business." 

"Nay, I came as a friend," said Blount. "Hang it, 
my lord — do you mean to hold on for ever?" ~ 

"Hold on to what?" asked Denzil wearily. 

"To the Company, my good sir," said Blount with i 
sneer. "We have been colleagues, my lord- 
in season — a bint is enough to a wise man." 

"What hint?" 

"This — that I myself sold out a week ago." 

Denzil put his weary head on his hand. " To-morrow!" 
he said. 

"To-morrow is the Sabbath, my lord. A blessed day 
for those who have no business like myself. But for 
to-day — do you know that stock is four hundred per 
cent. ? " 

" 1 did not know." 

"And on Monday will be less than half that sum — and 
— and in fa\th, m^ \otd, tan 'ia>3. a«. tm»Eje\v« that a man 
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F might be in a safer post than that of director of the 
Company?" 

Denzil groaned. His eye wandering about the room 
had lit on the picture staring at him. 

■' \'ou can sell yet," Blount said smoothly. 

Denzil looked full at him. " If I sell you will break." 

" If it be known, my lord." 

" Anyway," said Denzil. Blount bowed acquiescence. 

" Anyway," he said. " But why break with it ? " 

Denzil's brain, worn out by fatigue and suspense, could 
ill receive any impression. The whole alfair seemed distant 
and far away. 

" I will give the Earl of Rosslyn power of attorney," he 
said. " 1 can do nothing myself. But, no — Rosslyn will 
be out of town till to-morrow. Your little broker, Jackson, 
might come up." 

"Anything, so it be soon," said Blount. "Monday 
may be too late." 

Denzil shuddered ; for something else Monday would 
be too late ! Then his senses came back to him in part. 

"Are yon mad?" he cried. "Mad or worse. Tush! 
Blount, 'tis a moment's panic — shake it off and trust to 
me. I'll turn the tables yet. I'll go to see Aislabie." 

"By all means," said Blount, handling his toothpick. 
" But, my dear lord, a word of warning. Sell before you 
cry out. For that matter Aislabie knows as much as you 

"I have been remiss," said Denzil, "horribly remiss. 
I will go down and examine the books with you." 

" Not with me— I have washed my hands of it." 

Denzil tossed the matter over in his mind. "It Is a 
passing storm, " he said. "But the Bank of England, 
Blount— if we could win the Bank—" 

"If, my lord." 

I" By Heaven, I'll do it ! Walpole made overtures to 
Die some weeks ago. I go over and help him and he shall 
■lanag'e the Bank for us." 
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"Vour lordship's infallible keenness has [ 
only course," said Blount coolly. "And if you like you~ 
may try it. Thank you, I will," 

The last was in answer to Denztl's sudden motion 
towards the tray of wine and glasses which bad been 
brought in. The denseness of his brain had forced on 
bim the recollection that no man can live without sleep 
or food as he had been trying to do. He poured out a 
glass for his guest and took one himself. Ere he put 
it to his lips there was a knock on the door, and Dr, 
Arbuthnot entered with Mr. Eldred, whom be had en-_ 
countered in the hall. 

"How is she?" said Denzil, turning quickly. " 
don't say unless you think her better! Mr. Eldred, ; 
goodness overwhelms me. I should have waited on ) 
myself, but for this — my wife's illness — that scoundi 

Pendall ! Doctor— you? Mr. Eldred, then?" 

waved his hand towards the glasses. 

"Not so early in the day, I thank you," said ' 
barrister, bowing slightly in answer to a salute from £ 
John. 

"Saturday, sir, I consider a free day," remarked the 
latter. "But 'tis too late to drink confusion to the 
Wenhaston claimant, and I suppose no other toast would 
tempt you." 

" Not that even," said Eldred drily. Denzil's eyes 
wandered to the picture; everyone looked at the picture. 

"By the way," Blount said, setting down his empty 
glass, "it seems there is still someone who believes in 
that fellow. Have you seen those verses in the 'Journal'? 
I had it from old Craggs that they were Mr. Pope's, : 
meant for you, and, by the Lord, he wants bis i 
slitting. " 

"Pope?" asked Eldred. 

" Yes, by the Lord. See, I'll read them out, my lord," 
said Blount, pulling out a newspaper and settling his 
glasses on his nose. "Good, too, they say, but I km 
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nothing of that, 
to me." 

"The devil take you and your friends," said Denzil 
half aloud; but he made no motion as Blount began to 
read in a high stilted voice some lines out of a "Satire 
on Certain Persons of Quality " which had appeared that 
morning. 

" ' Since pans can smooth the rising Nlatesmait's lot, 
Think Ihcn what Balbus has, and what has not. 
Baibus, whom Nature framed for good, not evil. 
Then half for pastime tossed him (o ibc devit. 
Who plays Hsecenas to the life ; but still 
Will pay the poel but to blunt his quill ; 
Whose conscience still loo scrupulously nice 

Will cheat the nation ' 

Can it be you, my lord, think you? 

' Will cheat the nation, yel be strict at dice ; 
Break half the Ten Commandmenia void of shame. 
Then toil unthanked to save his honest name. 
Whom still the needy seek, ' 

There's your charity, my lord ! 



"There's your Company, Sir John," said Eldred ; but 
Sir John went on unheeding — 

" ' Blameless in office, low thai he may rise. 
And so compliant that he ne'er complies ; 
Too godly still to own his godless life, 
And hangs his kinsman but to shield his ' " 

"Oh, let's have no more of this ribaldry," broke in 
Denzil. " I've something more serious to think of." 

"I think Sir John must see," said Eldred, " that to 
read the invective which one friend of Dr. Arbuthnot and 
myself has written against another is not in the best 
taste. " 

Denzil drank off his glass of wine. This also was not 
in the best taste ; but he was hard put to it to preserve 
any decency of composure. 

"A truce to the Muses, Blount," he said recoveriog 
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fishennsn Ashmenall. Ii is too late for judicial inquitj, 
but you can try to cheat me yet." 

"Arno, have you supped?" exclaimed his g^unCn 
hastily. " Then come and get something- to eat. and I «ril 
talk to you meanwhile. See. my dear," he t(X>k the paper 
from Evelyn and slipped it into the flame of ihe canl'; 
"Thai has served its turn, and I was just then nimina; -. 
on the self-same matter. Go to bed and leave it in .; 
hands. I will tell you what I think to-morrow." 

"Tell me to-night, sir, if there is any hope." 

"There is always hope while a man lives, and 1 sh»D 
know to-morrow If there is any sufBcient ground for bapc 
Go — and remember that you may want to keep Up jwo 
strength." 

Amo was not hungrj-, but he had the elastic appetite of 
an experienced traveller and the excellent discipline ot » 
soldier. Being told to eat, he went and ate — curiously 
watching meanwhile the action of his guardian, who took 
from his breast-pocket the inevitable double miniature, aod 
wrapped it carefully in paper. 

"You know the fisherman, Ashmenall," he said. 
" Then listen. 1 cannot look into this matter mj-self. 
1 am Lord Wenhaston's counsel. But there ts this one 
person whom Lord Wenhaslon has not mentioned to me, 
whose absence at the trial was more than unfortunate. 
If I had been Ansdell I would have moved beai'en and 
earth to get him — but, again I say. Ansdell had hh 
instructions, and the Pendalls played wilfully a losing 
game." 

Amo waited. " It is just possible that Ashmenall maj 
be home by now. He left home at the end of June on » 
'longshore cruise — and the 'longshore boats cruise for 
two months. If he be still absent, possibly you may be 
able to follow him. Yoii must not spare your horses," 
You want me to go? " 

It is your own immediate duty, or so I fancy. Show 
Ashmenall these pictures as your credentials. Me camwi 
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read. Tell him all the case. Tell him from Ivan Eldred 
that in the name of old times he must come back with 
you and help to clear the case. Tell him I guess who the 
old man is, but that no words of mine witl make him open 
his lips. He will know — and if he knows Charles 
Pendall, depend upon it he will know something towards 
this business of Philip. In fine, Arno, you must bring 
him back to me whatever his protests." 

Arno nodded. '' I don't understand, dear guardian," 
he said cheerily, ** but I will obey." 

Eldred put his hand on his head. '' Life or death, and 
that poor girl's lover, remember — and — and the freedom 
of a gaUant old man." 

''Who is a Jacobite of consequence," said Arno tenta- 
tively, "with a price on his head, eh? And you dare not 
guess out aloud because — because ? " 

"Never mind. Do my bidding — as you ever hope to 
deserve my blessing." 

" So serious, sir?" 

" Suppose, Arno, I have been doing my best to hang 
an innocent man — and to injure another who was once my 
dearest friend." 

"Good Lord, sir — who?" 

"No one you have seen to remember — but a sometime 
Jacobite, as you suspect. See, here is money — and it is 
no time for economy." 

" But, sir — dear sir — do not leave me in the dark like 
this 1 " 

" For your own sake, my dear boy, — believe me it is 
only your right. " 
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— that to a creature so innocent and amiable death U 
robbed of more than half its terrors." ^ 

He walked away to the window, leaving Denzil !■■ 
recover himself. ^M 

" Pardon me — I cannot stand on ceremony — %rill yOBT' 
speak with some other physician?" Denzil said at length. 

"I held a consultation yesterday in your absence. 1 
would hold out hope if I could. Humanly speaking, there 
is none." 

" You had better work a miracle, then," Denzil said, 
rising, " to prove that the Christian reli^on is not a pack 
of lies." 

" It is said of some," said Arbuthnot, turning upon 
him, "that they would not believe though one should 
rise from the dead. My lord, the greatest of miracles 
is the conversion of the heart to an humble faith in Christ 
Jesus, who put death under His feet, — and for your dear 
wife that miracle has been worked ere now." 

Denzil poured out and drank off a third glass of wine. 
" I don't care to discuss the question," he said. " What 
am I to do for my wife in anticipation of the other 
miracle ? " 

" Vou can do nothing beyond what you are already doing. 
I may point out, however, that to abstain from the tone in 
which you spoke just now would be at least some con- 
solation to her." 

" If she is going to die 1 may as well be with her while 
[ can," Denzil said, walking to the door. He turned 
back, however, before reaching it, and silently held out 
his hand to Arbuthnot, who pressed it. 

"You have the happiness of remembering," the good 
doctor said, "that in these dissolute times your conduct 
has never given her pain. She herself has said as much." 

It is ever the kind hand that strikes the most cutting 
blows. On the instant a train of thought started in 
Denzil's mind. Then he said, "That villain has killed 
her — he has done it — it is his work." 
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the elder, then to the younger prisoner, Pbitip*s hope 
had been false — from the moment of their separate sen- 
tences the two had been confined in separate cells. 

" Always the staunchest friend," Philip said, holding out 
his hand. " You will come on Monday morning'. Colonel, 
before 1 start on my travels ? " .^_ 

Adare had brought him a few words scribbled in PM^H 
from Mr. Pendatl, and he put them aside. 

" It will Iteep me company when I am alone. Tell me, 
dear sir, how Evelyn is. No, I shall call her Evelyn. 
What is the use of dying if the dying man may not have 
his privileges?" 

" 1 am glad to find you so pleasant, my dear young 
friend," said the Colonel sadly. 

" No, 1 do not want to die scoffing," said Philip, "but 
to learn of you, my dear sir, and of my adopted father, 
how to feel as a gentleman and a Christian. Tell me bow 
your daughter is." 

Adare toid him also, with some hesitation, of Lady 
Wenhaston's danger ; and then could have wished that he 
had left it untold. Philip's anger with his wife had fully 
departed. "Great God, sir," he said, "to think of the 
train of evils my mad action eight years ago set afoot 1 
Is it not horrible to realise how responsible we are for our 
neighbour's sins? As 1 lay awake last night it seemed to 
me — but there, 'tis useless going into that. My dear sir, 
she may recover. When she is convinced that I was a 
fraudulent impostor, when she knows I am hanged out of 
hand, she will revive gradually and live happy with the 
man who, after all, loves her as 1 never did." 

He persuaded himself of such a possibility until the 
afternoon of the next day, when the Colonel visited him 
again, and told him that Lady Wenhaston had died (hat 
morning at a little after nine of the clock. " It was most 
unexpected that this should lake place so soon. A letter 
came from your cousin to my friend Eldred, conveying the 
sad intelligence, and praying him to keep Mrs. Wenhaston 
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a day longer. He would not be able to see her till to- 
morrow at noon. She is greatly overcome, and my poor 
girl has much ado to quiet her. " 

*' She should have waited four-and-twenty hours," said 
Philip. 

" She — which? Do you mean my Lady Wenhaston?" 
said the Colonel ; but Philip would speak no more on 
the matter, but turned to anything and everything else — 
Evel3m, Eldred, Phillida and her wedding-day, which must 
Qow be postponed. Adare, who could have taken Philip 
to school in the matter of cool courage in everyday life, 
was astonished at the ease and playfulness of his manner. 
The truth is, there are some men and women who fear the 
suspense of a risk more than certain death ; and Philip 
could face hanging with greater equanimity than he could 
stand up in a duel. 

*' You will give my respectful adieux to Madam Lincoln," 
he said, smiling, *' if she condescend to receive them. 
And tell your daughter that I have been listening to the 
church bells, and thinking how we went to church to- 
gether that happy time in Kelsale. But I shall see you 
to-morrow ? " 

''We shall not have much time to talk to-morrow, 
Philip," said the Colonel wistfully. 

** All the better, my dear sir," Philip answered, betray- 
ing for the first time a touch of nervousness. *' There are 
many things one would wish to have had no time to say." 

The Colonel had brought with him another note from 
Mr. Pendall, and when he was left alone Philip turned 
to it as to a talisman. 

" My dear Lord Wenhaston, my dearest son," the old 
man wrote, thinking doubtless that other eyes than 
Philip's might glance at the letter, '* I shall not see you 
again on this side Eternity, so this is my farewell till then. 
I know, and you know, that death itself is a less thing 
than some folks make out, and that it is easier for you 
than for those you leave behind, so I won't try to comfort 
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you, Phil, but you should comfort me if we were together. 
Vou will have but a kind thought for the poor soul that's 
gone, and I know the generous good gentlemao, Philip 
Wenhaston, blames his own careless freak of times gone 
by. Dear Phil, don't look back even to regret — it were a 
poor faith in God which thought that all our best was 
confined to this little earth. Remember, too, that you 
have never lost as Denzil Wenhaston, who sold hb sou! 
for what has been taken from him, and I think that stand- 
ing now at the Bar of the Lord you can forgive him over 
her coffin. I am ignorant, and think marbe in loo 
material fashion of the country you go out to discover, 
but 1 think if you meet your wife there you will exchange 
pardons, and if you meet mine she will love you as I have 
done. 1 write to you of the goodness of death, yet God 
knows I would I could die for you a dozen times over. 
Farewell, dear Philip— bless God that He held thee back 
from that old course of folly. I would praise thee but for 
pufBng thee up, and yet thou knowest 1 am praising thee 
in my heart, God bless and watch over thee always here 



and there. 



"Thy loving Friend and Father." 



" If God held me back He used Kormak Araason's 
hand," muttered Philip, folding up the sheet. He sat 
still thinking over the years ere Arnason's hand had saved 
him body and soul. It was an hour when Lucy Wen- 
haston seemed more present to htm than Evelyn Adare. 

He bestirred himself after some time, reminded himself 
of his adopted father's advice not to look back, and 
settled himself to write to him and to Evelyn. His 
gaoler had procured ink and paper for him, and in writing 
to Evelyn— not a very easy matter from all points of riew 
— Philip spent no short time, It was growing late in the 
afternoon when the door of his cell swung open, and two 
unexpected visitors appeared — Evelyn herself and Eldred's 
housekeeper, Mrs. Dolly. 

" My father did not know 1 was coming, my lord," 
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Evelyn said timidly, as he bent over her hand. ** I feared 
he might forbid it, so I did not tell him, but begged good 
Mrs. Dolly to come with me. It is not for long. I hope 
you will not think it amiss in me." 

Philip made the two women sit down, and talked to 
them ; no light task, for the housekeeper knew it was her 
time for silence, and fell presently to quiet crying, and 
Evelyn, after the first, spoke in a low, frightened voice, 
watching him all the while with miserable eyes that went 
to his heart. 

*^ I hoped on Friday night that Arno St. Edmond would 
do something," she said, twisting her glove in her hand, 
" but the time goes — I try to go on hoping — but " 

** He can do nothing, dear Mrs. Adare," Philip said. 
•* He is generous if he try." 

He told her that her father had promised to receive 
Mr. Pendall in his house at the expiration of the old 
man's term of imprisonment. ''So I can see you all 
together, as we used to be." 

Evel3m shook her head without answering. 

Strange to say, he found that he could speak to her of 
Lucy without shrinking, and could ask how she had died 
and what of Phillida and the children. Hme seemed to 
creep and fly at once. He showed her the letter he had 
written to her, and l3ring beside it two or three little notes 
which she had sent to Mr. Pendall at one time and another, 
and of which he had taken possession. 

'' Your letters," he said — then mindful of the old woman 
sitting by — "the letters I mean that you wrote to my 
adopted father. I had charge of them, and since I — 
I omitted to return them to him I would have sent them 
back to you. I writ this, too, to send you. Let me add a 
word while you are here." 

" I must not kneel to you," he wrote, **for your heavenly 
kindness in coming hither. Surely you know how I 
adore you and honour you for it — how I shall love and 
respect you to the last." 
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" I have no steel pen to write with, Mrs, Evelyn," he 
said, smiling, "though It makes our names look so well 
together. " 

He folded her notes inside bis own sheet and gave the 
packet to her ; then sat down and talked to Mrs. Dolly 
while the girl drew her shattered composure round her once 
again. There was little time left them. Six o'clock was 
striking from St. Sepulchre's. It is a merciful thing that 
the access of grief which can mount up in a moment can 
hardly be realised in that moment. Eveljn held out her 
hand as the door swung open. 

"Good-bye, Philip," she said, 

Philip bent over the ungloved hand. " To-morrow 
morning will you remember how happy you have made 
me ? You hear me — you will remember ? " He kissed 
the trembling fingers and put them into Mrs. Dolly's hand. 
" You will lake care of her, ma'am," he said. 

The poor girl tried to look back and smile at him from 
the doorway. "That's over," Philip said to himself, sit- 
ting down. His last day on earth was well-nigh done, but 
it was not to pass without another visit. The chaplain 
came and sat with him for the better part of an hour, talk- 
ing, Heaven knows, little of religion, but very much of 
fox-hunting, with which he was better acquainted, and 
also of prison celebrities whom he had known, in a fashion 
which, as Philip said that evening, writing to Mr. Pendall, 
was vastly entertaining. After parting from the divine 
with the knowledge that they would meet in the morn- 
ing, finishing his letter, and dividing the money which he 
still had by him — Colonel .Ware's money, to be more 
correct^into suitable shares for presentation to the func- 
tionaries of the law next day, Philip Wenhaston achieved 
a feat which none other of those connected with his 
fortunes, save his cousin Phillida, could boast; — he went 
to bed and to sleep, and slept with frequent waking and 
starts and the sensation of innumerable carts b^og drawn 
from under his feet, till the grating of his window cast its 
shadow on the wall above his bead. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE little broker, Jackson, whose presence Denzil had 
requested, came west to Soho on Saturday afternoon, 
and went away without seeing Lord Wenhaston. It was 
the same with Mr. Walpole and good Mr. Gibbon of the 
South Sea Board of Directors ; and would have been with 
the elder Mr. Craggs, who has been mentioned once or 
twice in these pages as one of Denzil's colleagues in the 
Government, but that the abject misery of a note he 
scribbled and sent up to Denzil pierced the dull senses of 
the latter and brought him down. 

*' For God's sake, my lord, is nothing to be done — no 
way out ? This means ruin ! " 

"The Company?" Denzil asked wearily. ** Why, you 
have feathered your nest. You are out of it. It is I 
shall be ruined." 

The old politician passed his handkerchief over his lips. 
" Gad, my lord, 'tis not that. Gad, I wish the dirty bonds 
were burnt to ashes. Can you see no other ruin ? " 

" Not for myself," Denzil answered, throwing back his 
head and speaking as those persons known to St. James, 
who, breaking the Sixth Commandment, pride themselves 
on keeping the Seventh. "Not for myself. I may be 
ruined, but my hands are clean." 

" Your hands I " Craggs broke out. " Yes, my lord, 
you stood by the gate of that gambling-hell and beckoned 
men in with your probity. Your hands clean! You 
knew the villainy of Blount and his fellows." 

"You also," said Denzil. "Mr. Secretary, I stand 
between the bondholders and ruin. While my name is 
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on the books of the Company the crash will never coia 
about." 

Craggs looked up. It was not on him but on his s 
that Pope wrote the famous lines — 

!, and who Ic 



f you are not damned yours 
Do you not know they i 



Who g.iined no tit 

" My lord," he said, " 
you have damned others, 
prosecute?" 

' ' Let them— who cares ? " 

Craggs covered his face. Denzil laughed out. 

"They are all tarred with the same stick — who cai 
What man among us is not a canting knave? 

" I have lived as a man of honour, Lord WenhastOl 
said the Secretary of State, rising. 

"Till you took bribes," said Denzil, turning an-ay. 
''Sir, the best thing I can wish you is that you may be 
found out. There's no torture like this everlasting pre- 
tence of honesty." 

He went back to Lucy's bedside, and his colleague took 
his departure with such cold comfort. He had to endi 
that everlasting pretence for a few months longer- 
came the inevitable prosecution, and the old man 
found dead in his bed — dead by his own hand, it 
whispered, 

Lucy became conscious and composed as the day 
on, knew Denzil and the doctor, and whispered now 
then stray words which showed a knowledge of her 
danger. Her maid, who loved her as all maids do not 
love their mistresses, and the nurse who had been with 
her during her confinement, aided Denzil to attend on her, 
and would have shared the night's work between them 
but that he insisted on taking the first watch himself. 
He was the best nurse of the three, had the readiest eye 
and the firmest hand. He could trust himself, and he 
must have her to himself. 

Throughout tVL&d&vXl&vuivV%\itak^V>AjlbeeDaclocktJckiq{ 
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the time away. When the clock struck eight he calculated 
unconsciously — ^six-and-thirty hours. Nine o'clock struck 
— five-and-thirty. Ten o'clock — he was alone then, sitting 
between the fireplace and the bed — 'and doubtless Philip 
was making the same calculation in his cell at Newgate. 

Lucy lay still between sleeping and waking, giving 
little sighs now and then, and Denzil sat where he could 
see her face, shaded by the half-drawn curtain from the 
light of the one candle. Beside the candle a Bible lay. 
Lucy had heard nothing that afternoon when the vicar 
of her church had come to pray beside her. Denzil had 
heard, however;— not altogether in the mood of a scoffer, 
for he had listened with a miserable, uncertain hope of 
comfort. He had always held that death was the end 
of all things ; in this hour of parting the longing for some- 
thing beyond rose up like a strong man and battered 
against the closed doors of his atheism. 

Sitting now by her bed the hope and the longing took 
the form of a terror. It would be better for her to die — 
die now, die for ever. If the cant of the religious world 
spoke true, Lucy was hastening, not to death only, but 
to the revelation of every secret thing. Like many 
materialists of his time, Denzil had drawn his disbelief, not 
from scepticism, but from its very opposite — want of 
thought, want of heed. The hovering wings of the great 
Death Angel, which have shaded belief from so many 
pious eyes, swept over him to shake his doubt. The 
whole affair was a pack of lies, of course — but what if 
it were true? 

If it were true ! And Denzil's slow imagination began 
involuntarily to build up before him some strangely 
material scene at the Bar of the Lord, where he and 
Lucy stood face to face ; where the great Judge of the 
world should pronounce her pure and spotless, the play- 
actress, the wife of two husbands, and bid her come up 
to a better place — she who was too good for earth ; where 
he himself should be cast down into that hell which was 
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eternal separation from her, and her eyes should look 
at him for the last time, and see the vileness of tbe man 
she had loved. 

Then, looking back on his past life a^ if on a long^ vista 
of years, Denzil saw not his crime alone, hut his miserable 
folly ; not for the first time, indeed, but as he had never 
seen it before. And Philip's kindly face and outstretched 
hand of forgiveness, Philip's offer of a chance of restitu- 
tion, loomed out before him as a lost man sees in fancy 
the way to safety which he scorned to take. Had he 
thrown himself on Philip's mercy, Lucy must have known 
of his crime, must have been parted from him. But would 
she not know now? Would she not depart now? Then 
she would have loved, pitied, made allowances for him— 
his confession would have stood for atonement. Now, 
baffled, defeated, beaten into a corner, guilty of the most 
cold-blooded crime, he had plunged himself down beyond 
the reach of forgiveness. He had thought to stand before 
her eyes for ever loved and honoured, and he had but 
played a game of hazard with death while the God of 
Justice looked on and held the stakes. 

For a while he tossed backward and forward the fruit- 
less question of his preference for annihilation or eternal 
life. Should she die for ever, and he never see her more? 
Should she live for ever to know him cast into outer dark- 
ness? Alas 1 it did not lie in his choice to decide which 
of the two should be. In his despair he caught hold of 
the Bible and turned over the pages hurriedly, superstition 
and unbelief converging, as their custom is, in his heart. 
Lucy stirred. She was watching him between half-shut 
lids, a little smile of pleasure on her face. She asked 
him if he would read to her, and he answered yes, but 
contrived first to make her swallow a spoonful of broth 
and port wine. They did not feed fevers in those days, 
and Lucy had been duly starved ; but the fever was abated 
DOW. Next he replenished the fire, choosing out with 
careful fingets a tivWeX. ol 'mwA ftvas, ■«'j-'\\d. aot. start and 
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crackle — he remembered these things with the weight of 
eternity descending upon him, — and then asked her what 
he should read. 

She asked for the twenty-first chapter of Revelation, 
and had the strength to smile at the sight of him ranging 
up and down the Old and New Testaments, and to tell 
him to look at the end of the book. Denzil had never 
read it before, never heard it with a hearing mind ; the 
first three verses were a meaningless daze to him ; then 
he began to understand bitterly — ''no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying. ** Lucy listened rather with her heart 
than her ears — perhaps, poor woman, she had a far-away 
hope that Denzil might be led, by her death, to think more 
of the things of another world. She was too weak to 
grieve much — her sorrow was half happiness, wholly 
peace. 

'' ' He that overcometh shall inherit all things,' " Denzil 
read; '' 'and I will be his God, and he shall be My son. 
But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, 
and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and 
idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part '" 

Denzil paused, and leant his face on his hand. Lucy's 
eyes were closed ; she barely realised that the voice had 
stopped. Would God wipe all tears from her dear eyes 
in the day when he had his part with liars and murderers ? 
Never, never — whatever else she might forget, she would 
not forget him. 

But God said unto the man, " Thou fool ! " She would 
not forget her love — no. But what manner of man had 
she loved ? Not him — liar and murderer as he was — but 
some impossible, perfect man who did not exist, who had 
never existed, save in her pure fancy. Henceforth their 
ways parted — hers to the light, his to the darkness. For 
the gratification of a few years he had willed that all 
eternity should be wasted. And apart from all dread 
of parting, from all dread of meeting at the Bar of the 
Lord, a great horror of his own work swept down upon 
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Denzil, and whirled him to that black descent down which 
sinners must pass before they can mount up ag'ain to 
God. 

Once again Lucy stirred and looked at him, and he put 
by the curtain and sat close beside the bed, laying bis 
hand on the white, powerless hand that lay outside the 
bedclothes. " Dearest," she said, " ihe trial ? " 

" It is over," Uenzil said, speaking: low, as a man who 
fears to shake Ihe threatening avalanche down upon hivj 
head. fl 

"They sentenced him ?" ^ 

" To death," Denzil answered. 

He knew she must not be agitated. Yesterday he 
would have lied, told her that Philip was sentenced to 
some slight imprisonment ; to-day what did he regard 
her agitation in this world in comparison with that eadli 
misery looming ahead? Lucy's eyes grew wide and ch 



^'Ah!"she 
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" Why not ? " said Denzil. 

"And I am dying, too," she said. He bent over 
and kissed her lips, and for a while she lay silent 
exhaustion, he looking down on her. Had she known 
what manner of man kissed her, would she not have 
thrust him back with her last strength? 

She opened her eyes again. " You know I am dying," 
she said, looking piteous consolation, not to the man 
who bent over her, but to the man whom she fancied him 
to be. 

"Lucy," he said, "that Philip who is going to be hanj 
on Monday — ~-" 

Lucy's eyelids quivered. 

" He is my cousin, Philip Wenhaston," Denzil said. 

The eyelids opened wide, and the sweet eyes looked at 
him, not in horror, not in despair, only in wonder. _ 

" You have found it is true?" she whispered, 
bent his head, 

" It is reaU) bt? Xomo 
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To both questions he gave the same mute answer. 
"Oh, my God ! " she said ; then murmuring tremulously — 
•• We ought to thank God— we ought to thank God." 
Of herself no thought, and of Denzil no suspicion. 

"You do not understand," he said, in a voice that grated 
and words that struck like a blow. " He speaks the truth. 
When he accuses me he speaks the truth. I have known 
him all this while. I tried to kill him long ago — I have 
done everything to have him hanged now." 

He thought that he had killed her ; yet he made no 
effort to restore her, but dropped his head on the pillow 
and broke into a passion of hysteric weeping. Five 
minutes might have passed thus ; then he felt her move, 
and saw that she had raised herself to a sitting posture, 
and was looking down at him. He had thought her too 
weak to lift a finger, yet she sat upright and looked at 
him with horror printed on her face. 

"You can save him?" she said again. In that last 
crisis of her life, seeing the whole fabric of existence 
tottering about her, she stretched out her hand and caught 
at the right thing to do, and in that found sanity. 

" I will save him," Denzil said. 

"You will confess— you will " she stared at him, 

and began to stammer incoherently. He caught the 
names of her children, and thought she was, in a measure, 
realising how this would affect them. It was no such 
thing ; a sort of instinct only made her speak of them. 

He made her lie down, and drew the bedclothes over 
her. A weaker man would have tried to excuse himself, 
would have cried out that he did it for her sake. Denzil 
never thought of such a meanness. She knew it without 
telling. 

He steadied his own faculties with a strong effort, 
reached out for wine, and wetted her lips. 

" Will they hang you? " she whispered. 

" It doesn't matter, my darling." 

" No," Lucy said slowly, " it does not matter." 
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A few minutes later she began to speak tremulously, 
half sobbing. "Oh, dear God— our Father — which art 
in heaven — forgive us our trespasses as we forgive — for 
Christ's sake — Amen ! " 

Denzil tried to repeat the prayer, with dry lips, interrupt- 
ing himself in the middle. " As we forgive — do you for- 
give?" 

"It is he to forgive," she answered, shuddering, "to 
forgive us both. Tell him I prayed his forgiveness. D&uilf 
it says somewhere we must make atonement bcfo-c 
are forgiven. Denzil," shuddering again, "don't stay- 
go abroad — they will hang you. I can't bear it— 1 cao' 
bear it ! " 

Her voice trailed away into silence. The false sti 
was wearing out. Denzil bent over her, " May I kii 
you?" he said. 

She opened her eyes on his face. " You were so good, 
so good ! " she murmured, " Dearest, we didn't mean to 
do wrong. It is much better for me to die." 

" Only— you will love me? " he broke out. He kissi 
her solemnly on the lips. " My wife," he said, " not hist 
1 will do it in your name, and take whatever may 

She did not speak, but kept her grave eyes on him till 
the lids sank again. The beat of one o'clock throbbed 
out, startling the silent night. In the sick-room the fire 
leapt up and blazed. Denzil laid his head again on the 
pillow, and the two were silent, letting time drift into 
eternity. 

Lucy never spoke again ; her stillness lapsed into sleep, 
and the sleep into unconsciousness. The nurses returned, 
but Denzil remained by the bedside. Arbuthnot came 
before breakfast-time, and saw that the end was nearer 
than he had looked for. At a little past nine o'clock be 
told Denzil that all was over, and drew the dead woman's 
band from his clasp. 



CHAPTER V 

DENZIL turned his thoughts to making the needful 
arrangements with a composure that did not amaze 
himselfy because he never stayed to think. In the midst 
of all he scribbled a line to Mr. Eldred to beg him or 
Evelyn to break the news to his sister, *' and for charity's 
sake, dear sir, let the girl stay with you till to-morrow. 
Tell her I cannot bear to see her to-day." Eldred himself 
walked westward after church-time, and asked to see him, 
but Denzil begged to be excused ; he was much engaged 
— the fact that it was Sunday delayed and complicated his 
arrangements. 

When afternoon drew on he sat in that Palace of Truth, 
his study, where his own face scared him from every wall. 
The blinds were drawn, a fire burned on the hearth. 
Jacobs tip-toed in and out for instructions and messages ; 
over him and all the household hung a presentiment of 
something amiss beyond the shadow of death. Their 
master's face frightened them. The women-servants, who 
had never liked Denzil, of a sudden looked on him ten- 
derly. When he countermanded dinner, Lucy's own maid 
brought him in a cup of broth, and begged him to drink 
it with tears in her eyes. '' Her ladyship would take on 
terrible, my lord, if she knew how you was starving your- 
self." Denzil was not starving himself consciously, he 
was merely abstaining from the trouble of eating, and 
he thanked her, and drank the broth. The baby's nurse 
came in, and brought her charge with her ; and the two 
women talked at their master over the child, and vowed 
she was the image of her mother — though, indeed, little 
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Caroline Philippa was as like the Wenhastoas as a b^: 
of seven weeks old could be. If he had softened at ;L-. 
sight of the child, or fallen into a rag-e with her as the 
innocent cause of her mother's death, it would have seemed 
natural and proper to the two ; but he thanked the nurse 
civilly for her care, smiled when she declared that little 
Missie had begun to thrive the last three days, touched 
the baby's cheek with his finger, and spoke, the nurse 
said, as if it had been somebody else's child, and not that 
dear angel's, lying dead. They left him to himself at 
last, and he sat till late afternoon, resting rather than 
thinking. Time was precious, he knew, but an utter 
exhaustion of the will had come upon him. At last be 
rose and took paper and pen. What he had to write 
could take no long time in the fashion that he nieaat 
to write it. 

" I leave all of which 1 die possessed to my sUter, Phillida 
Wenhaslon, in trusl for my three children, Lucy Anna Wenhastoc. 
John Wenhaston, and Caroline Philippa Rachel WenJta^ton, txetpUng 
only Ihe sum of " 

He paused and thought awhile, then wrote — 

"^20,000. which I g'ive and bequeath to Evelyn Adarc, spnsler. 
of SaJkcU Cross, in llie co, of Suffolk, if she will condescend lo accept 
it, the said sutn lo be in notes of the Bank of England, or in whatever 
form the said Evelyn Adare shall prefer." 

Denzit laid down his pen and looked across at the 
picture with a grimace, and a smile that was not entirely 
bitter. 

Jacobs and one of the footmen, who were called tn to 
witness the signing of this brief document, did not like 
their office. " Don't du it now, my lord^-don't make 
yowr will! " Jacobs pleaded. 

" I am no more likely to die than before, am 1 ? Tis 
a habit merely when there has been a death in the house," 
Denzil answered, smiling. 

" V wou\d \i\tfc U tfcWat "A 'we. \j»js. \.i. ■•mtsit,^" the old 
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servant confided to Lucy's maid that evening. '"Tes 
the way he smile and speak pleasant, and talk of a death 
in the house as if it were a puppy-dog that had died, that 
scare me, Mrs. Aylesham. And then he said quite quietly, 
Ms my Lord Rosslyn at home by now, think you?' And I 
said * Yes ' — for I had seen his man drivan' round to the 
stables. * Then I shall step acrost to his house,' he say ; 
* and if I don't come home before morning you'll knoow I 
have been breaking a bottle with him, and don't sit up 
for me.' Tes unnat'ral, Mrs. Aylesham, and for Master 
Denzil, my lord, that is, of all men." 

Denzil went upstairs in the twilight into the room where 
Lucy lay, took a candle, and looked at her for a while. 
The smile on her face perplexed him. 'Mt is mechanical — 
it means nothing — she would never smile, knowing what 
she knows," he said to himself. He kissed her gently. 
'' But I shall not disturb you now, dear ! " he said, as 
he covered her face again. He went back down the stairs 
holding by the banisters ; for at the stair-head, looking 
down, some dizzy remembrance of Dunwich cliff seized on 
him. Below, in the growing darkness, he took his hat and 
walking-rapier, slipped the miniature of Lucy, which 
stood on his writing-table, into his pocket, and walked 
out and across the Square to Rosslyn House. 

Rosslyn had spent Saturday and the greater part of 
Sunday at Chiswick, and had come back to town in a 
bad temper, with a few twinges of gout. He put his 
bad temper away from him when Denzil was ushered 
in, and limped across the floor to meet him. '* I have 
heard about it," he said, giving Denzil his hand. '^ There, 
sit down! I would have come over to see you." He 
pushed forward a chair, and rang for wine. It was an 
Englishman's fashion of condoling, meaning no less than 
a great many words would have shown. 

'' I want no wine, Tony. I want my head clear for a 
paper I have to make out. Will you help me ? " 

•'Your will?" 
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" No. I've done that, if it happens to be of any val 

"The South Sea? 'Tis a thought loo late," Ros 
growled. 

" No ; but I would gfive you power of attorney in 
if you would act for me. " 

" Confound your folly 1 What is it, then ? " 

Denzil sat down and threw his hat on the table. 

" Write for me, Tony ; don't talk to me. I can't 
my words into shape. " 

Rosslyn took a candle from the chimney-piece 
threw the light on his face. Then he limped across 
floor, brought back ink and paper, and sat down to 
table to write. 

"Do you dictate?" 

"Yes. Something like this. 'I, Denzil Wenhast 
affirm the entire truth of the following ; that as 1 v 
walking with my cousin Philip Werihaston on Dunw 
cliff on the fourth day of August, in the year of our Lt 
17,4 ■" 

"Tale of a Tub ! " said Rosslyn. " Why do jou ra 
up that old screed ? " 

"At least write it." 

"'Our Lord 1714'— well?" 

"'My cousin stumbling, slipping over the c!iff-edg 
and calling to me to lend him a hand to climb up, 
taking my whip, struck him so that he fell^ — '" 

Rosslyn threw his quill down. 

"' — on to the beach below.'" 

" Wenhaston ! " said the Earl. 

" I shall be most thankful to you if you will write 1 
and make no sign," Denzil said. " When it is finishe 
do what you think your duty." 

Rosslyn rose, and walking to the fireplace stood st 
opposite Denzil's chair. 

" Do you know what you are doing, Wenhaston ? " 

" 1 am making a confession of my guilt." 

" You are mad, sir — raving mad I " 
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'' I am making a confession to the man who officiated 
as judge in the late trial." 

•* Is this fellow your cousin ? " 

"Yes." 

"Is his story true?" 

"Yes." 

The Earl looked Denzil over, looked at the clock, and 
turned back to his writing. 

" Gro on, then, and be damned to you ! " he said. 

Denzil went on quietly, speaking with extreme dis- 
tinctness and so composedly that Rosslyn could take his 
story verbatim. He wrote furiously, snarling if the 
speaker paused, but never interrupting ; and Denzil 
passed over the scene at Dunwich, over Philip's re- 
appearance and the affair at Vauxhall, and over his own 
contrivances to bribe Redvers and keep Ashmenall out of 
the way, in a swift condensed fashion as if he had learned 
the whole by heart. At last he came to an end ; and 
Rosslyn, rising, laid his hand on the bell-rope. 

" We may as well have this precious story witnessed," 
he said with incredible dryness — but he let the rope fall 
without pulling it. "Could ye not have gone to some 
other man?" he asked. "Ye damned fool!" 

" Did you think there was one honest in London, eh, 
Tony?" answered Denzil indirectly, "and that I was 
the man?" 

" Hark ye, sir ; I won't take your power of attorney." 

" As you like, my lord. Phillida has her own fortune." 

Rosslyn rang and desired the presence of his secretary, 
Mr. Forster. Before him and his valet he handed the 
paper to Denzil and bade him read it through and declare 
if it were a true report. 

" Every letter," said Denzil. He came to the table and 
signed his name, remembering the necessity of putting 
Christian name and surname instead of title alone. Then 
he threw the document across the table, and Rosslyn 
snatched it up and folded it over so that the last line alone 
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was visible. The two witnesses signed it and retired, and 
Denzil looked at his companion. " Are you going to ta ke 
steps ? " he said. " There is not very much time," J^| 

" What do you intend to do ? " Rosslyn said. ^H 

" 1 think it depends on you." ^H 

" Whether I call a constable or lock you into this room?" 

" What you please," 

They were silent for an instant, then Denzil said wilh 
an effort, '* I told my wife all this last night." 

Unconsciously he was reaching out for some sort of 
sympathy ; but Rosslyn retorted, " Killed her with it, 
I suppose." 

" Possibly," Denzil said. 

Rosslyn's valet re-entered with a note from Mr. St 
Edmond. Mr. St, Edmond was in the library. The Ear! 
read the note and tossed it at Denzil with an oath. "You 
were nearly too late, sir 1 " 

" My dear lord, let me see you," Arno wrote. " I have 
grave and dreadful news on the Wenhaston case, and 
pray it may be not too late." 

" 1 will come," Rosslyn said ; and the man having gone, 
he turned to Denzil, who sat with his head bent on his 
two hands. Had he cared to think, he might have recalled 
his forebodings about Arno ; he might have thought, too, 
that he had cheated the unrelenting hand of destiny by 
his confession, 

" Listen, you hound 1 I am going to lock you into this 
room. Vou cannot jump out of window — and when you 
are found here to-morrow you will be clapped into gaol 
and tried and strung up like the cur you are I Be good 
enough to notice how 1 turn the key." 

He left the room abruptly, drawing the door to behind 
him ; and Denzil heard the key turn in the lock. A great 
desolation came over him. He had reached that point at 
which a man no longer feels the effects of weariness. 
His mind was restlessly, miserably active — his body strung 
to the ability to do anything or everything — above all, he 
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had the consciousness that nothing remained to him 
to do. 

Rosslyn went into the library where St. Edmond and 
the tall old fisherman sat waiting for him. St. Edmond 
hurried to him and began to pour out his story without 
apology or prelude, pointing every now and then at 
Ashmenalli who stood by in silence. 

'* Quite correct ! " said Rosslyn, interrupting. '* I have 
the man's confession here. Spare me your exclamations, 
my friend, for I have small time. If too late to-night, 
we'll have to skurry to-morrow." 

St. Edmond drew back, staring at the parchment ; but 
Ashmenall ran in. ** God bless yowr lordship ! Yow will 
reprieve them ! " 

•* Nay, nay. No reprieves. Til try for something 
better. Come with me both, I'll hear your tale as we go." 

**To the Prince?" asked Amo, subdued. 

"Not directly, at this hour." 

"The Princess?" 

"Not directly. To Mrs, Howard." 




'ER VI 

DF e in Lord Rosslyn's st 

a door on its hinges ro 
him to am, and he saw at once 

Rosslyi tch him lock the door, 

key faBC 1, but the bolt had shot 

beside t door was swinging open 

He rose anu »,..„ ju,. ...^chanically, with a half-s 
at Rosslyn's trick. Outside the house the night 
black, with thick clouds shutting- out the starlight, 
Denzil could not have seen his own house but for the 
lamp which swung from the iron bracket over the d> 
His own house? No, Philip's. Denzil turned away 
left the Square. He would never enter that house ag 

He might have fled to-night, as Lucy had wished, 
a powerful lodestone held him back, and no wish 
escape urged him to safety. Through the earlier he 
of night he wandered on from street to street, till sud 
exhaustion overtook him, and he sat down on a doors 
in Covent Garden and fell asleep for the first time 
many nights. When he awoke the day was waking al 
Carts were coming in from the country ; and a coun 
lad, who had tramped into London a few nights befc 
sat watching Denzil, a miserable dog crouching betwt 
his knees. The morning was cloudy, with a fine drizzli 
rain, and Denzil's garments were heavy with wet. 

" Yow had better goo hoome, sir," said the lad, wati 
ing him with keen eyes, this great gentleman with 1 
haggard face, who must have fallen down on his way frc 
a debauch. 
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'* So had you," said Denzil, sitting up, though with no 
consciousness of sitting up or of speaking. 

" My hoome is in the country, sir." 

'* So is mine," said Denzil ; and a sudden vision of the 
old red-tiled farmhouse at Peasenhall rose up before him. 

He was horribly weary — sick to death well-nigh — but 
the tension of the last few days was relaxed ; that species 
of exhaustion had come over his mind and body which is 
akin to peace. He was no longer bound down to one 
extreme of misery. His thoughts ran loose, and kept 
flying off at a tangent. 

" Sir, shall I call yow a cooch? Are yow not ill? " the 
boy said, drawing nearer. 

'* Are you from Suffolk ? " asked Denzil suddenly, hear- 
ing the familiar accent. 

** Yes, sir. I have oonly been in London a week." 

** And you sleep out of doors ? " 

" Yes, sir. I have no money." 

••Only a dog?" 

•• My dog followed me up, sir." 

Denzil and the boy looked at each other. •• She had no 
money," Denzil thought, ''and her mother made her be an 
actress. " He took out his purse. 

*• I did not beg, sir," said the boy, looking down. 

*• I have no use for it," said Denzil. ••! was one of the 
richest men in London a few days ago, and may be still. 
It*s no matter." 

•• I could not repay yow, sir." 

•* Yes. When you have made your fortune you can 
found a home for starving dogs." 

••Yow are larfan' a*^ me," the boy said, laughing him- 
self. 

•• No," said Denzil, rising. •• I am wishing I had ever 
done anything so useful. Good-bye, my lad. Take it or 
leave it." He put a little pile of gold into the boy's hand. 
•• Do you not see? " he said. •• I am a prince in disguise. 
No, you must not follow me." He smiled to himself as 
2 A 
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he drag^d himself away westward. H« was all b 

happy in a vague, childish fashion. He had wasted I 
life, and he knew it ; yet the knowledg^e could no long 
grieve hitii. He had left the good, and done after t 
evil — yet he realised now, as he had never done befot 
that the good existed. Had he been physically strong 
he would have braced himself up to meet his fate, at 
lived or died a better and braver man than heretofore. 

One thing he must know— if Philip Wenhaston wt 
safe— and he drifted on towards Tyburn with the tk 
that was already beginning lo set westwards. It was a< 
flowing Citywards to-day ; it was no longer a race fc 
"Change Alley. Yet now and then Denzil caught word 
—angry vituperations, abuse of the Bubble, — that woul 
have told him much bad he had sense to understand thei 
full meaning. Someone had fled — was it Blount, o 
Knight, the treasurer? The directors were Bends — the; 
should be treated as murderers. They were far mon 
worthy hanging than this young fellow that was to bi 
executed for speaking the truth most likely — since tb< 
man who accused him was one of the South Sea gang. 

self was in the pay of the Company — my Lord Wenhaston 

and Sir John Blount were at the bottom of everything; 
the King must come back from Hanover — they would 
soon have James Edward in London if these things 

Tyburn gallows, "Tyburn's triple tree," the place 
where so many gay and gallant villains had bowed their 
last to the world of fashion, stood where now the Edg- 
ware Road and Connaught Place join Oxford Street, and 
was an erection on three supports. Let us bear in mind 
what our ancestors were, and what sights they loved. 
They raised wooden galleries about the place, and paid 
freely to see the show, and at times they had something 
worth seeing. Doubtless no man regretted his money 
when Mrs. Anne Turner was hanged in her yellow ruff, 
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or John Felton came along blessed by a Puritan crowd, 
or when, at a later date than this, Earl Ferrers, dressed 
in his wedding-garments, drove to the gallows in his own 
coach and six. To-day they would not regret it either. 
Denzil, however, thought that they would be disappointed, 
as, with his hat pulled over his forehead, he made his way 
to the very neighbourhood of the gallows. If Rosslyn 
had done his work there would be no hanging this 
morning, whether of Philip or himself. 

Yet surely Rosslyn had not done his work well. Denzil 
had stood a bare half-hour, wedged among a continually 
thickening crowd, when a stir of suspense went through 
the whole gathering. He was coming. It was before 
time, yet he was coming. Rosslyn had let the moment 
slip through his fingers. 

Denzil turned dizzy and caught at the arm of a man 
beside him, who, not surprised, bade him cheerfully, 
*^ Hold on ! 'Tis the first you have seen scragged, 
maybe," he said. '* Hold hard, there's naught to be 
afeard of when 'tis not a woman.*' His composure, if 
it could so be described, returned, and he could look 
steadily at the procession drawing up, the Sheriff of 
Middlesex on horseback, the cart stopping under the 
gallows. The Newgate chaplain was there by Philip's 
side, not from a sense of duty, but because he had taken 
a fancy to the prisoner. The hangman joined them, 
peacefully smoking his pipe ; and being an old acquaint- 
ance, he fell to talking with the chaplain on a certain 
occurrence which had happened lately in that place known 
to the world as Hockley in the Hole, while Philip twirled 
a bunch of flowers in his hand, and turned his eyes to one 
and the other, following the conversation. He had had 
his flowers presented according to old custom on the steps 
of St. Sepulchre's ; had stopped, as also custom bade, 
to drink a bowl of wine and water before St. Giles's 
Hospital. The wine had flushed his cheeks and 
brightened his eyes ; he smiled constantly, and showed 
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his teeth when he smiled— not a common trick with him. 
Deozil could see him plainly, and to his tired eyes the 
man before him seemed transformed back from the Philip 
Pendall whom he had seen day after day at the trial into 
the Philip Wenhaston. the graceful fine genth 
he had tried to kill six years before. He looked easy, 
and spoke easily, when Denzil, unable to hear his woi 
caught the tone— yet his mind was in a turmoil. Coloi 
Adare had not come to bid him farewell— and the smaller 
trial was too much to be borne composedly on the heels 
of the greater. There was no kind hand to shake, no 
voice to cry "God speed!" He could give no last 
message, look into no friend's face. In a few minutes 
more the sights and sounds around him — the upturned 
faces, the keen morning air, the whiffed smell of the 
hangman's pipe, would fade away in the horrid struggle 
for breath which would end by landing him — who knows 
where? At least he would solve that riddle — and the 
thought gave a certain zest to death. The hangman 
recalled him to life by beginning to describe the points of 
a certain bull-pup, "if you're in no hurry, my lord!" 
This was facetiousness. Philip laughed and said he was 
in anything but a hurry. The Sheriff rode nearer, and 
said sternly he would have no ribaldry — he at least was to 
a hurry. But the crowd were not. Someone cried out 
that they would have a speech — and there was a repeti- 
tion of the cry from every side. But no one called for 
a confession. By one of those inexplicable impulses 
which govern great assemblies, the spectators, from the 
fine folks in the galleries to the riff-raff among whom 
Denzil stood, had changed their minds and cast their 
sympathies on Philip's side. A young woman at Denzil's 
elbow with her child on her shoulder talked unceasingly 
without asking for an answer. She, like every woman 
there — and the women were usually the most eager for 
such spectacles — thought Philip too handsome a fellow to 
h&ng. So tVie^ ciwA at^Mw ».tA wg^^ S.^k ■&. ^^ech, 
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Philip would not speak. He jumped up on the rail of the 
cart and bowed gravely, and stepped down again. In 
descending he caught sight of the eager child which the 
woman I have mentioned held up, and partly to rid him- 
self of his flowers, partly because the little one's presence 
shocked him, he cried ** Catch!" and tossed the bunch 
over the heads of those nearest towards the child. As he 
did so his eye fell on Denzil, and spite of the lowered 
hat and the marked change in his countenance, he recog- 
nised him instantly. He drew back, growing dusky-red. 
That Denzil should come to stand by and glory over his 
defeat seemed the least bearable of insults. ** How long 
is this to last?" he asked in a voice grown suddenly 
harsh. 

Denzil clutched at the man who had supported him. 
**Cry out that there is a reprieve coming ! " he gasped; 
but his voice, too weak and cracked to be audible, was 
lost in the increasing cry for a speech, a last speech. He 
tried to press forward to the very gallows' foot. The 
wild self-disgust which sometimes pushes bad men into 
acts of heroism was strong within him. 

At this moment the man to whom Denzil had vainly 
spoken suddenly tossed up his cap and cried, **A re- 
prieve ! " and instantly the cry spread. It reached Philip's 
ears without any whisper of hope, and made him shrug 
his shoulders. Then of a sudden it changed on the 
galleries to ** A pardon ! " The excitement of the great 
crowd became at that a thing wonderful to witness — had 
Philip been unpopular it would have been a thing horrible. 
As it was, the Sheriff's officers drew the closer round the 
cart, lest some mad whirlwind of the crowd should break 
in and take justice into its own hands. Any person taller 
than the rest could see a man wading forwards from the 
eastward through the multitude, and a paper held high in 
his hand. Those near to him could see the seal that hung 
therefrom ; they made way for him, and he pushed on 
apace, and gaining the Sheriff's side thrust the paper into 
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has I ring breathlessly, "The Prince! My Lon 

Rossiyn : Tben coming lo the cart, he sprang up oi 
tbc wheel d stretched fais hand to Philip, crying out 
" Come don i. Lord Weohaston ! " 

PbAJp yie! kd hU band, but he had neither sense noi 
strength to *«r* » «ri Th^ chntiting, 5wa)ing crowd, thi 
keen tace at and dim before his eyes. 

Dazed as I composure outwardly— 

to the Sheriff when h( 
e 19 to « ir collected himself as tc 

t to d r of the pardon — it wa£ 

Amo Sl^ b I down, steadied him, 

a ai W MC d foi ord with the hangman, 

and htmied t-. a composure that would 

not have failed him bad be stood in Philip's own place. 
It was not till he was being skilfully piloted through the 
crowd with Amo"s arm about him that Lord Wenhaston 
began to realise what had happened, and to be conscious 
of the hands stretched out to him from every side. They 
were cheering him, the Prince, Rosslyn— for once they did 
not begrudge the loss of the show. And then came a 
storm of hisses and hoots for the Bubble. Philip looked 
vaguely round for his cousin— there was no sign of him. 

St. Edmond had a coach waiting in the Oxford Road. 
He got Philip into it and followed himself ; and they drove 
away eastward as swiftly as might be for the excited 
crowd. Philip leant back and covered his face with his 
hands in a sudden fit of silent sobbing. Amo looked out 
of the window and bowed to the onlookers. 

"My— -Mr. Pendall?" asked Philip at length, in part 

" Is at the Temple by this time, 1 hope. Your hour for 
departure was pushed forward, my lord, or we should have 
caught you ere you left Newgate. There is danger, it 
^eems, of a riot against the Bubble, and you ran some 
chance of an attempted rescue as the enemy of one of the 
The hour was changed therefore." 
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** Not directly either to me or Mrs. Evelyn, although we 
did something. Your cousin made a full confession last 
night to Lord Rosslyn. I do not know what will be his 
fate," added Arno gloomily. *' I only know that in help- 
ing to establish his guilt I am breaking Phillida's heart. " 

** Ah — h ! " said Philip softly, for he understood that it 
was not to glory over his death, but to prevent it, that 
Denzil Wenhaston had made his way to the gallows' foot 
that morning. And somewhat to Arno's wonder he asked 
no further questions until the coach drew up at Mr. 
Eldred's door in Elm Court. 
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I SAID th ected with Philip Wet 

haston, s id Phillida had been t 

bed and to s unday night St, Edmom 

siunmoned 1. me) Adare to aid him i] 

his endeavo !ss simple than he hai 

anticipated ; ack to hope and to sus 

pease, passe y knew how, sitting stil 

as a mouse in Fninida's room, never moving lest sht 
should wake the poor girl, until the long%d-for, dreadec 
morning came, and she could bear it no longer, bul 
slipped out of the room, and roamed about the passage 
and stairs like an unquiet ghost. When the light grew 
broad her agony increased with the failing of hope. The 
dining-room was on the first story, looking out into the 
court — and she crouched down in the window-seat waiting 
in wretched suspense. Eight o'clock came ; the striking 
of the little Buhl clock on the mantel-shelf shot thrills of 
pain all through her. Mrs. Dolly came in while covers 
were being laid for breakfast, and made her drink a cup 
of hot milk. She knew the whole story; and asked in an 
eager voice if it must not be broken to Mrs. Wenhaston. 

" She has summoned her maid, and will be carried in 
to breakfast, poor soul ! " 

Indeed, Phillida was borne in shortly, and set down 
in an easy-chair, saying "good-morning" dolefully, and 
adding that she had not been able to sleep. " But 1 
know my dearest brother will come this morning. I could 
not stay abed." 

Something in Kvelyn's attitude induced her to go on 
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gently : ** Chh^e Evelyn, I know your grief. Believe me, 
the man is not worthy. '* 

Evelyn hurriedly left her place, and, kneeling by Phil- 
lida's chair, caught the girl's figure in her arms. '*Oh, 
dearest Phillis, that's the hardest thing of all — that any- 
one we love should not be worthy." 

'* You must remember, however, that to retain a 
tendresse for one so situated is what no woman can do 
who wishes to be respected and admired," said Phillida 
delicately. She wanted to consult Evelyn about her 
mourning attire, but decency forbade the immediate de- 
parture from one subject to the other. She wore mean- 
while her one black dress, satin, too rich for the morning 
wear of any but Phillida Wenhaston, and too old for her. 
Though her grief had been real and excessive she had slept 
well, and looked all the more charming for a touch of pallor. 

*' My dearest Phillis," Evelyn said again, ** this next 

half-hour — it may bring us both such pain " She 

broke off and ran to the window on a false alarm of 
carriage wheels, then came back and knelt down again. 

** My pain has come to me already," said Phillida 
primly. '* I can only say that I am sorry for yours, 
though not for the cause." 

Evelyn groaned. She had not the pain of answering, 
for the sound she heard now was unmistakable. She threw 
the window open and leant out. A coach stopped at the 
door, and four persons alighted — her father, Mr. Eldred, 
Lord Rosslyn, Charles Pendall. There was no Philip. 
Evelyn turned too dizzy to be able to hurry to them ; she 
reached the stair-head somehow, and struggled down. 
Then the remembrance of Mr. Pendall came to her asking 
sympathy, and she ran down and met him as he entered 
the door. He hastened himself as he saw her. 

•* My dear," he said, "Philip is coming." 

Evelyn put her arms round his neck and kissed him. 

'Ms it worth while to have had two months' imprison- 
ment ? " asked Eldred, pulling one of her black curls. 
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None of the four men would hint at the anxiety 
all felt — the doubt whether Arno would be in i 
nevertheless Evelyn gathered it quickly enough, 
calmed her agitation with a strong effort. 

" You must be very tired, gentlemen. They are 
covers for breakfast upstairs. I am sure Mr. Pendall 
looks very weary," 

"And poor Mrs. Wenhaston ? " asked the old man. 

" Upstairs in the breakfast-room. " 

No one, however, left (he open door. They stood still 
looking out. and the Colonel told Evelyn in a low voice of 
the many hindrances which had beset them, and of bow 
when they arrived at Newgate too late, Arno had dashed 
away westwards. " The quickest and the readiest of us 
all. They will be back presently, not a doubt of it," 

John Ashmenall, who had come to the house in Elm 
Court late on the night before, came out into the hall, and, 
stepping past the others, held his hand to Mr. Penda]). 
" I hope your mackerel-fishing prospered, John ? " the old 
man said composedly. " It has nearly cost us dear." 

"Ay, sir — ay, sir — I was a cat's-paw, sure enow," said 
the fisherman, smiling. "And lawyer Eldred here 
a cat's-paw too, arskan' his pardon," He glanced 
Rosslyn as if to point out another cat's-paw. " MasI 
Adare, sir, was the sharpest of us alt, " 

It was to this group that Philip came, brought back to 
life, mazed and confused, and still feeling not altogether 
certain whether the gallows would not have him yet. The 
coach came on, stopped, and its two inmates jumped 
out. Evelyn retreated half-way upstairs, and stood there, 
holding hard by the banisters ; but Philip's first look 
was not for her. He went past the others to bis adopted 
father, and put his knee to the ground. " My dearest 
sir," he said. 

"There, there, Phil— don't unman me ! May God bless 
and keep thee the same good heart thou art to-day," the 
old man s&\d. There was a sudden glitter of tears in the 
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Philip rose and gave a hand to Colonel Adare and 
to Ashmenall ; but he looked at Mr. Eldred. 

** Sir, I scarce know whether I am living or dead, or 
how I came hither, where I fear I must be most unwel- 



come." 



**No, my lord," said the barrister gravely, "not un- 
welcome. I need not say — or perhaps in these days I 
need to say — that I believed you guilty and your cousin 
honest. I shall think the humbler all my life, and, mean- 
while, I ask your forgiveness, which if you will not grant, 
I must find a mediatrix." 

**You shall not need, sir," said Philip, offering his 
hand ; but the last word and the glance which accom- 
panied it showed him Evelyn standing on the stairs, and 
he turned and bowed low in silence. Evelyn curtseyed — 
a difficult feat on a staircase : let any young lady try it in 
high heels and a hoop ! 

Mrs. Dolly came out and greeted Philip, and looked at 
Mr. Pendall, and curtseyed and wiped her eyes and nodded 
as if she knew more than she chose to speak. Everybody 
b^^n to talk at once, pouring into Philip's dazed ears the 
story of the last few days ; and Evelyn glided downstairs 
and whispered to the silent Rosslyn, " Oh, my lord, what 
am I to do for Mrs. Phillida? " 

" Hang her ! " Rosslyn growled. " Shut her up in a 
bandbox." 

«< My lord ! " 

**Ask Aim, then," my lord said, jerking his thumb 
towards Amo. " Tis his business to tell her, and let 
him do it." 

Philip overheard them, and turned quickly, saying he 
would himself undertake to enlighten his cousin. They 
moved to go upstairs, and instantly, as if they must relieve 
the tension of the hour by some little folly, a question 
of precedence arose. " After you, my lord ! " *• After 
you ! " Rosslyn waved on Philip, and Philip, Rosslyn, 
who, indeed, was the superior in rank, but remained 
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I the hall-table wrapped in impenetrable sulki- 



" Here is one who should take the pas," Philip said, 
bowing to his adopted father, " even over you, my lord." 

" I wouldn't mention it," Rosslyn said drily. " 1 got 
a pardon for Charles Pendall, not for bts Excellency the 
Count, " 

Philip abandoned the discussion, offered his hand to 
Evelyn, and took the lead. " My sweetest life," he whis- 
pered as he led her upstairs. "My life, indeed, now 1 
know what death is." Evelyn could find no word to 
answer. She thought it must be wrong to feel so happy. 

"A match ere long, I suppose," Rosslyn said, hooking 
bis arm through Arno's, and following without regard of 
precedence. 

" Oh, she'll play the prude now ! " said Amo gloomily ; 
but both were thinking rather of Phillida than Evelyn, 
and the Colonel and their host behind them were thinking 
of Mr. Pendall. 

Evelyn's protracted delay, the buzz of voices below, 
had brought poor Phillida, prisoned to her chair, into a 
ferment of wonder and impatience. She was sitting bent 
forward, her elbows on her knees, while before her little 
Anna stood busily examining her aunt's black satin 
flounces. Phillida screamed as Lord Wenhaston entered, 
and threw out her hands ; it was easy to her to imagine 
him a spectre in spite of Evelyn's face. 

"Madam — Cousin Phillis!" Philip said, advancing 
quickly. " Do not shrink from me. I may claim you 
as my cousin now. Your brother himself " 

Phillida had drawn herself up like a queen. She Sashed 
her eyes round on Lord Rosslyn as he entered. " What 
does he say about my brother? Ah!" as she caught 
sight of Arno ; "you are come back — help me! What 
is this man doing here?" 

Philip took the word before the two behind had done 
more than gaie a\ ewc^ wiws. 
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out during the last few days that I am your cousin as I 
said. Your brother himself has — has helped to establish 
this. Mr. Eldred here will tell you the same." 

*' I can bear witness that you are the most generous 
man living, my lord," Eldred said softly. Evelyn slipped 
into a dark comer behind her friend's chair where she 
could worship Philip with her eyes unseen. Phillida 
looked from one to the other. 

** My brother has discovered that you were his cousin, 
and has immediately procured your liberation," Phillida 
said, picking her words and weighing on them with her 
exquisite voice. '*I do not understand — but," and her 
lips began to quiver, ** anyhow, you have killed my poor 
sister." She put her handkerchief to her eyes. The 
gentlemen present, old and young, looked at each other 
in dismay. Philip drew a chair beside that on which she 
sat, and held out his hand to little Anna. The child was 
like Lucy, and Philip's heart softened to her when she 
permitted herself to be lifted on to his knee, and poked one 
small finger through a hole in his ragged sleeve. '* But 
where is Denzil ? — will Denzil not come ? " Phillida cried, 
looking round her. 

"At my house, ma'am, when last we met — may be 
there now," Rosslyn said curtly. 

** I saw him this morning," said Philip. 

The Colonel lifted his hands. <*At Tyburn?" he ex- 
claimed. Philip nodded. 

** Oh, yes — yes ! " Phillida cried, clasping her hands. 
** He went there to be sure that you were safe." 

** I have since believed that to be the case, madam," 
answered Philip very gravely. 

**Of course — oh, my dear brother! always most mag- 
nanimous ! Sir — my lord, I forgive you ! It has been an 
unhappy series of chances. Denzil will obtain another 
title." 

She held out her hand with the finest air imaginable 
and permitted him to kiss it solemnly. All the time 
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she was sobbing a little, hysterically — and Philip with 
every nerve ajar could easily have joined her. 

"Can this state of things continue?" Eldred said in 
a low voice to Mr. Pendall. who shook his head and went 
forward to pay his respects to Phillida and to be received 
with some hauteur. " But you must want your breakfast, 
gentlemen," she observed considerately. " It grows late," 

" I think it is my turn first," St. Edmond said, suddenly 
advancing from the window where he had stood during 
the brief scene ; " 1 must take example by this gentleman 
resuscitated. Sir, may I ask your blessing 'i " He let 
himself down on one knee before Mr. Pendall much as a 
new-found son on the stage might have done. 

"Get up, young man," said his father. "A prodigal 
son may kneel, but not a son to a prodigal father. Thy 
guardian here is thy true father." 

"But even a prodigal father, sir, must be forgiven," 
observed Arno, rising. " I trust I may kill the fatted calf 
for you at Chertsey. I am ready to be friends with my 
adopted brother or whatever I may call your favourite son 
— and I hope you will remember that I am still the son of 
my mother, however little worthy of trust I may hMB^ 
appeared to you." ^| 

" Arno, Arno I " expostulated his guardian. 

" Let him be, Ivan," Aroason said in a low voice 
" 'Tis but pity he should ever have been undeceived. \ 
will only ask you, sir," he went on in the same tone, lay- 
ing his hand on Arno's arm, " not to show too openly that 
my son is ashamed of his father." 

"Sir, sir! '' broke out Arno, dropping down again, "I 
am rebuked. I call Phillida to witness that I have only 
myself to be ashamed of — and she, poor soul, understands 
nothing. Sir, I will not rise till I am forgiven — and 1 am 
very hungry and have had httle meat and sleep these last 
three days — but I will kneel here." 

"Nay, your stony heart must melt," Eldred said, laugh- 
ing. " \ atn Vittiv^t'j Tft'jwJS, — tmA m.'c&ii;:^^ QqUy has t 
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taken with hysterics there will be chocolate frothed in 
the offices for the ladies, and I should advise a certain 
gentleman yonder not to be afraid of lacing his coffee. *' 

While Arnason silently crossed his son's forehead, 
kissed and raised him, and Phillida, growing more com- 
posed, exchanged her handkerchief for her fan, and 
glancing coquettishly at Rosslyn vowed he was not fit to 
sit on a bench — so confident of her brother's integrity 
that it seemed as if no deception would be necessary ; 
while Philip began slowly to realise that these things were 
no dream, and to smile over Anna's fair head at Evelyn, 
— there was a step on the stairs and Denzil Wenhaston 
himself came into the room. He glanced as he came 
at Philip sitting beside his sister, and at Phillida's not 
unsmiling face ; then in the silence which fell all over the 
room he closed the door and addressed himself to Eldred. 

** I must ask your forgiveness, sir, for entering your 
house. I came for my belongings, and I wished to ex- 
change a word with my cousin there. " 

There was a painful pause. Then Eldred spoke in a 
tone of deep feeling. '* I would to God," he said, **that 
you needed as little to ask forgiveness of Him and of your 
cousin as you do for entering my house." 

Denzil made a slight motion with his hand. Throughout 
all, his manner was so composed and courteous that the 
extreme pallor and haggardness of his face, and the marks 
on his dress of a night spent in the streets, scarcely made 
themselves noticeable. He moved forward so that the 
length of the breakfast-table only was between him and 
Philip, who set little Anna down and rose. The child 
trotted forward to meet her father, but getting no word 
or smile in answer to her cry of welcome stole back and 
sidled into the corner beside Evelyn. 

* * Do you wish to speak with me alone ? " Philip asked 
in a low voice, his face hardening as he spoke. 

Denzil bent his head. *' Let me render up first an 
account of my stewardship," he said quietly. *' I heired 
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of you a mansion in Soho and a messuage in Kent, both 
mortgaged. You will find them now unencumbered, but 
I should advise you to make an early claim upon them 
lest they should be swamped with the bulk of my proper^ 
in the probable fall of the Company. If you care to put 
any questions to me on this matter I will answer them to 
the best of my ability," 

" At this time, sir, I have difficulty in turning my mind to 
such matters," Philip answered in the same tone as before. 
Denzil gave a laugh, or what might pass for one. 
"Spend your new-found freedom in the Fleet, then, or 
get the friend who supported you in Newgate to give yoii 
house-room. 'Tis one to me. We have played out our 
game, and if you won, by God! I've kept the stakes!" 
" Is this scene to continue ? " murmured the Colonel. 
"I beg you let there be no unseemly dispute," said 
Eldred in the same breath. 

" My cousin and I, gentlemen, must say our say. We 
shall not meet again in a hurry, unless you choose to call 
a constable, "observed Denzil icily. " If you vrill give me a 
moment in private, my Lord Wenhaston, I will take ray 
sister and my child and rid your eyes of me." 

" Do not go with him ! " Evelyn broke out in a 
frigfhtened, eager whisper. Then, looking at Phillida, sbe 
dared say no more. The girl had seen her brother's guilt 
in every look. As it came upon her, hard and incontro- 
vertible, she raised herself in her chair with a convulsive 
action, cried out wildly, " I will come, Den ! " and 
staggered across the floor towards him on the poor feet 
that had never walked before. She would have fallen, but 
he sprang forward before anyone could move, and caught 
her in his arms, and she clung about his neck sobbing out 
some passionate asseveration of love. Then the physical 
agony overmastered her and she fainted, and Denzil laid 
her on a couch hard by and waved Evelyn away. 

" I thank you. Do not seek to restore her. I will call 
a coach a.n4 \a.V.e\v« ftivs" 
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** My lord — I mean — indeed you will not," Evelyn cried, 
fsdlin^ on her knees by the couch. '^ Father — Mr. Eldred — 
it will kill her. Annie darling, don't cry. Sir, you must 
leave them with me if you don't want to kill her." 

** You had better leave your sister in Mrs. Adare's 
hands, sir," Eldred said. '* No man here will be inclined 
to visit her brother's sins upon her. Perhaps, indeed, 
she is her brother's protector at this moment." 

Lord Rosslyn echoed the words, and Denzil, bending 
silently, kissed his sister and met Anna's frightened 
look with a ghastly smile. ''Will you take care of 
them?" he said to Evelyn. ''You may trust me. I 
will not seek to harm my cousin." 

*' You forget all of you that it is my business to take 
charge of Phillis," St. Edmond said suddenly and harshly. 
*'She needs no one to take care of her but me. I will 
marry her to-morrow if she will have me — were she fifty 
times the sister of a " 

It was rather honour than love that spoke, for Phillida 
just then did actually appear to him rather as Denzil 
Wenhaston's sister than as the girl he loved ; and Denzil 
realised that fact The colour swept slowly into his face, 
then gradually faded away. His heart was broken, and 
his pride with it. He drew back, looked irresolutely at 
Philip, and turned slowly to the door. 

"Do not go with him," the Colonel whispered at the 
same time that Arnason was waving Philip on. He 
heeded neither, however, but followed Denzil to the door. 
Had he feared any mad effort of revenge he must have 
done the same — but in the face of Denzil's manner such 
a fear seemed preposterous. " I will rejoin you immedi- 
ately, sir," he said, hardly knowing what he said. He 
closed the door, and followed his cousin to the stair-head, 
where he stood still. 

Denzil descended a few steps to the half-landing and 
looked up at him, the light from below coming upon his 
face. " My lord," he said, "in your house over yonder 
2 B 
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the woman who was your wife is lying dead. I told her 
last night — no, the night before, ^what manner of man 
I was — -and someone -says it killed her. Before she died 
she bade me ask your forgiveness for her. I tell you that 
because she bade me, but she needed no forgiveness from 
you, nor from any man, nor from God." 

"1 knew," Philip answered, "when we met in court 
that she was innocent." 

"And I ask," said Denzil— and was silent for half 
a minute — " I ask you to see that everything is decern 
and proper in the ordering of her funeral. I do not like 

to think that you should see her— but 1 " He put his 

hand over his mouth, and looked away. 

"My God, sir!" broke out Philip, "Could you not 
have told me the story two months ago when I made my- 
self known to you? Something we might have done! 
She might have been living now I " 

Denzil again turned to him. " Cousin Philip," he said, 
speaking through his fingers, " when you die and come to 
heaven, stand up there and preach to the folk don-n below 
on the why and the wherefore they took the wrong turn- 
ing. For the rest, my sister is her own mistress, and she 
will take care of my children. 1 have nothing more to 
do. I took my own life and j-ours into my hands once, 
and I won't meddle with fate again. If you like to send 
out and give me in charge— if you like to bid me go my 
way, 'tis all one." 

" I have the taste of the gallows in my mouth," Philip 
said. " I can neither think nor act calmly, and 1 am 
ignorant of what has been happening. For aught I know 
there is a warrant out against you already. But, for my 
part, I will not move. You will carry your own punish- 
ment with you wherever you go ! " 

"So it be out of your presence, no matter," Denzil 
broke out. He turned and ran downstairs, and Philip, as 
he followed, heard him struggle to open the hall-door. 
His haste, ot vitaV.wess, q^ "Ccv«, ^as\i«Ki c& vV-a bolt, baffled 
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him, and he struck the door with his hand, broke out 
cursing, and turned on Philip like a madman. They were 
alone in the little hall. Upstairs the door had been softly 
opened, and Eldred and Rosslyn were at the head of the 
stairs ; neither of the two cousins heard them. 

** Where are you going? " Philip demanded quietly. 

Dec^zil stammered. His hand clutched unsteadily at 
the door-handle. Then he broke out with sudden 
clearness — 

** If you would be so merciful, for her sake, as to leave 
me to go my way, I would thank you from my heart! 
. . . The door ! Where is the door ? . . . Cousin ! . . . 
I am crushed ! . . . I was a vile fool. ... I know all 
that if I could bear to think ! . . . She knew it too ! " 

He struggled with the door again. But to Philip one 
of those moments came which lift a man into something 
not merely manly. If the sense of the gallows haunted 
him, the sense of that which lay beyond the gallows was 
more imminent still. 

'' In God's name ! " he said, putting his hand on the 
struggling fingers. ''You sought to take my life, and 
you owe a life to me. This is my revenge, and I will have 
it — that you leave the ordering of your life to me hence- 
forward." 

Eldred came hastily down the stair followed by Lord 
Rosslyn, and they got Denzil into the dining-room, and 
stood apart from him, not looking at the broken man, 
though he paid no heed to them. He was too weak to 
resent Philip's pity, too weak not to lean upon it ; the 
peace of exhaustion came down on him once more like 
an enfolding garment. 

In old legends of the saints, when the devil is exor- 
cised from a human frame, the man's soul is saved ; but 
the body sinks under the shock. It must pay its price 
to the evil visitant it has housed. 
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CONCLUSION 



T the exact period when ihe in 
could no longer properly be combated by the reluct- 
ance of the other — reluctance not unnaturally heightened 
by the remembrance of her former warmth — at lliat exact 
period of time, Philip Lord Wenhaston and Evelyn Adare 
were married in the church of Kelsale. The wedding was 
quiet enough for a double reason. The shade of tragedy 
still hung over the Wenhaston family, and neither bride 
nor bridegroom could be reckoned in the phrase of the 
day a large fortune. Colonel Adare had lost largely in 
the defence of his son-in-law and in the collapse of the 
South Sea Company, which followed close on the events 
already related, and which was hastened by the downfall 
of one of its most powerful members. But in that disas- 
trous failure, which beggared thousands and brought the 
national credit to the verge of ruin, private sufferers might 
well be grateful if they had not lost their all. The long 
financial crisis which culminated in the ruin and disgrace 
of the Stanhope Ministry, and brought many of its mem- 
bers to the Tower or the grave, ended in the confiscation 
of the fortunes of the South Sea directors ; and the great 
Wenhaston fortune went with the rest, save only that which 
was tied up on Phillida. Denzil himself did not live to see 
the utter wreck of the scheme which he had hoped to pilot 
into safer waters. On the night of that same Monday, 
after hours of quietness or silence, his brain and body 
alike broke down, and justice winked at his being allowed 
liberty to die. Lord Wenhaston, who con- 
fessed atlerwatds V\ia.\. \ie \\^ \tMS*.iA ^\ \i\^ i^avisia's dead 
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face with an odd sense of guilt and self-reproach, went 
very decorously to his funeral, and would gladly have 
extended the hand of fellowship to Phillida if she would 
have taken it 

But Phillida took her brother's children under her care, 
and went back to Suffolk, breaking off all communication 
with her old friends. To St. Edmond she wrote quietly 
and with decision releasing him from his engagement, 
not merely, she wrote, because of her sense of shame and 
misfortune, but also because she wished to cut away all 
the links to her old life. From this resolution nothing 
Amo could do sufficed to shake her. She refused for 
some time to see or communicate with Evelyn until the 
latter *s marriage with Lord Wenhaston, when she sent 
her a scribbled note of kind, regretful wishes, and one of 
the most valuable ornaments she possessed. Evelyn, in- 
terpreting this as a mark of reconciliation, rode over to 
The Grange, and found Mrs. Wenhaston no longer con- 
fined to her couch, but up and stumbling about the house 
with the aid of two sticks ; a graver, more womanly 
Phillida than of old. From that time the two remained 
on terms of kindness, if not of the old intimacy ; and 
when Mr. Amias Adare came forward with a second offer 
of his hand, Evelyn warmly supported him. Phillida 
quietly declared her intention to remain unmarried — and 
might have persisted in it had not the calm perseverance 
of one suitor overcome her resolution. Some years after 
her brother's death, she returned to town as Countess 
of Rosslyn, and as Rosslyn's devotion had been tested 
in every way, and as she herself had given him — perhaps 
from the first — a more steady regard than St. Edmond 
had ev^r won from her, their married life was fully as 
happy as widely different tastes and chequered fortunes 
would allow it to be. 

Mr. Pendall, who never assumed any other name, 
divided the greater part of the time yet remaining to him 
between his sons by nature and adoption, till he grew 
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older and more infirm, when he remained almost entirely 
with that one who, in his phrase, needed him most ; with 
whom at any rate he was at all times welcome, and in 
whose house he might rely on Evelyn's ungrudging atten- 
tion, and the unfeigned delight of her children. 

Lord Wenhaston and his wife passed a retired life, 
seldom mixing with the world of fashion. For a gay life 
they had neither fortune nor inclination ; they had learned 
in a hard school the beauty and the need of a sterner 
morality ; and a nearer sense of the justice of God than 
was common in those careless days, perhaps even in our 
own. They had acquired, too, that idealised knowledge 
of one another which is the surest foundation of married 
friendship ; and meeting henceforward with few transcen- 
dent joys or appalling griefs, they found in the ca 
the duties which time brought to ihem, only fresh 
of married happiness. 
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